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A Review of the World 





T IS a great year for one-man 
political conventions. The Popu- 
| list party was under the undis- 
puted sway of Thomas E. Wat- 
son. The Republican convention 
was as completely dominated by Mr. Roose- 
velt. The Democratic convention was from 
first to last a Bryan gathering. The Indepen- 
dence League has its being in and of Mr. Will- 
iam R. Hearst, and the little Socialist-Labor 
party knows no leader but Daniel De Leon. 
The Socialist party and the Prohibition party 
are the only ones that are without a leader 
whose personal control is undisputed. It is a 
remarkable development in American politics, 
and one never before noted in anything like 
the same degree. Not one of the five men is a 
“boss” in the old and offensive meaning of the 
term. They do not control, that is to say, by 
an exercise of arbitrary power, but because 
they best represent the convictions and emo- 
tions of their followers. Mr. Roosevelt’s con- 
trol of the Republican party is aided by his 
control of the federal power, and Mr. Hearst’s 
wealth is in his case an important auxiliary. 
But the real ascendency of each is chiefly due 
to the principles he espouses or the passions 
he represents. 





HE Denver convention, which nominated 
Mr. Bryan for President on the first bal- 

lot and John W. Kern, of Indiana, for Vice- 
President, was not only dominated by Mr. 
Bryan, but in its proceedings hardly another 
man of national reputation played any con- 
spicuous part. The names that occur in the 
reports of proceedings are names heretofore 
unfamiliar and almost unknown to the nation 
at large. Theodore E. Bell (temporary chair- 
man), Henry D. Clayton (permanent chair- 
man), Governor Haskell, of Oklahoma (chair- 
man of the platform committee), Ignatius J. 


Dunn (who placed Bryan in nomination), 
L. Irving Handy (who nominated Gray), 
W. S. Hammond (who nominated Johnson), 
are not names of men heretofore regarded as 
national leaders. John Sharp Williams was 
not there. Neither was Senator Culber- 
son, nor Senator Rayner, nor Senator Tillman, 
nor Senator Bailey. Senator Daniel was a 
delegate, but he seems to have been remanded 
to an obscure role. His name does not appear 
in the newspaper reports. Champ Clark was 
there, but his activity was apparently con- 
fined to the delivering of an occasional stump 
speech in the hotel lobby. Judge Parker was 
there and took a somewhat conspicuous part 
as a sort of captive in the Bryan train. It 
was a Western convention, controlled by 
Western men. No national convention of 
either of the two large parties was ever be- 
fore held as far west as Denver. Of the 
twenty clerks and assistant secretaries and 
messengers appointed the first day, only one 
came from a state east of the Alleghenies and 
north of the Potomac. Oklahoma seems to 
have bulked larger than New York. Not only 
was Governor Haskell, of that state, chairman 
of the platform committee, but Senator Gore 
was one of the favorite orators, and it was 
his speech that started the convention upon 
its record-breaking demonstration for Bryan 
lasting one hour and twenty-eight minutes. 
“Great Scott!” remarked one of the Tammany 
braves, “but this is a fine Democratic conven- 
tion, isn’t it, when Oklahoma counts for more 
than New York? There is no one around here 
asking what New York wants, but Okla- 
homa gets up and shouts, and it’s all her 
way !” 





M OST of the correspondents of the Eastern 
papers dwell upon this Western and, as 
they call it, Populistic character of the dele- 
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“TOM” TAGGART 


The chairman for many years of the Democratic com- 
mittee, he was largely responsible for the Denver conven- 
tion, and for the selection of Kern for Vice-President. 
He is a native of Ireland, and was once mayor of In- 
dianapolis. 





gates and spectators. “It is of the West,” 
wrote the correspondent of the Boston Globe, 
“it savors of the West, it is permeated by the 
Western spirit.” Said the correspondent of 
the New York Times: “The majority of the 
delegates look much more like Populists than 
like the Democrats of eight and twelve years 
ago. Whiskers are in evidence everywhere, 
homespun suits are to be seen, also the ‘biled’ 
shirt, and it takes but little imagination to dis- 
tinguish, here and there, signs of hayseed.” 
The Springfield Republican, commenting upon 
the lack of well-known leaders, attributes it, in 
part, to the fact that the democratic Congress= 
men have not been in close sympathy with Mr 
Bryan of recent years It says: 


“The Democracy of the West is in the sad- 
dle, the Democracy of the East and South merely 
accepting a domination which could not be cast 
off. And the Western Democracy is at least 
democratic in the truer and more ideal sense 
that it signifies popular aspirations and popular 
rule. It is a progressive Democracy, dangerously 
radical some will say, but it stands for some- 
thing vital and it embodies much of the spirit 
of the coming generation in American politics, 
whatever fortune it may have in the present 
struggle for control of the government.” 


The Western men, needless to say, know 
how to “whoop things up.” There were, ac- 
cording to one newspaper scribe, more noise, 
more enthusiasm, more cheering, more brass 
bands, more ginger shown in the first day’s 
session than were shown in the whole of the 
Chicago convention. “Take a husky youth 
from one of these central Western farming 
states who has been accustomed to calling 
hogs mornings and afternoons since he was 
a boy, and he develops a lung power and an 
endurance in noise-making nothing short of 
marvelous to the visitor from the ‘effete 


Gast.’ ” 





THE COMMITTEE THAT STRUGGLED 


For fifty-two hours there was a continuous struggle in the committee on resolutions, most of it taking place in 


the sub-committee, the members of which are seen above. 
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“PIKE’S PEAK OR BUST” 


This festive crowd of Democratic pilgrims on the way to Denver consists of Mayor Dahlman, of Omaha (on the 


extreme left), and, in order, M. 


J. Wade, Edwin Sefton, John E. Osborne, Norman E. Mack, R. M. Johnson, Roger 


C. Sullivan, Thomas Taggart, and Urey Woodson, This picture was taken at Tolland, Colo., on the Moffat Road. 


N HIS home in Lincoln, Mr. Bryan sat 
with a telephone wire and two telegraph 
wires giving him direct connection with the 
stage. Delegation after delegation had stopped 
off on their way to Denver to shake his hand 
and listen to the mellifluous tones of his voice. 
Three thousand letters a day were coming to 
him and a corps of stenographers was kept 
busy attending to them. A colony of newspa- 
per men was camped out in the yard under a 
tent, and newspaper photographers kept their 
cameras clicking. Four years before, he had 
fought in vain for control of the national con- 
vention at St. Louis. “Before the delegates 
were a day at St. Louis,” wrote A. K. Mc- 
Clure shortly after, “it became well understood 
that Bryan’s domination of the party was 
ended and the only question to be considered 
was whether he should be tolerated and die 
within the party lines or be thrown outside the 
Democratic breastworks.” That was the ap- 
parent situation four years ago. Since then 
he has lost the allegiance of Hearst and his 
followers, who gave him most of the power 
he had at St. Louis, and for a large part of 
the time he has been abroad. Yet even the 
hostile Richmond Times-Dispatch, now viewing 
his display of power at Denver, calls him “the 
most powerful political leader in America,” 
and the still more hostile New York Sun re- 
marks that “the history of American politics 
furnishes no such parallel of resurrection from 
a political grave.” “Mr. Bryan,” said the New 


York Times, “is not only the acknowledged 
leader; he is the supreme dictator of the con- 
vention. It is a Bryan convention 
first and all the time.” “There never was a 
political convention,” says the Philadelphia 
Ledger, “so dominated by one man.” And the 
Rochester Express views the result of the con- 
vention as “one of the most amazing events 
in the political history of the country.” 


OW has Mr. Bryan succeeded in regain- 
ing and maintaining such an ascendency? 

















Says Bill to Bill: ‘“‘What’s the use of holding these 
conventions anyway?” 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
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BRYAN AND HIS DARLINGS 
The Three Meet Again. 


—Thorndike in Baltimore American, 


The answers to this question are various and 
not very satisfactory. The Ledger accounts for 
the situation by the fact that “there never be- 
fore was a man who had devoted himself con- 
tinuously and exclusively to organizing for 
his own nomination.” It continues: 
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DEMOCRACY’S REMEDY 


“Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow? 
Whose breath blew out‘the light within this brain?’ 


(Notz.—Bryan’s ovation lasted’ one hour and twenty- 


eight minutes.) 
—Will H. Call in the New York Call (Socialist). 


LITERATURE 


“There have been men in public life who were 
recognized as Presidential candidates, but their 
activities have been limited by official duties or 
by party policy. Mr. Bryan has had no such limi- 
tations—not even that of any fixed opinions. He 
has made his candidacy his sole business; has 
trimmed his sails to every passing breeze, and 
has formed his alliances wherever they would be 
profitable to himself, without the least regard 
for either the past, the present or the future of 
the Democratic party.” 


The New York Sun finds this answer incon- 
clusive. Its theory is that the resurréction of 
Bryan is the work of Roosevelt: 


“The truth is that Mr. Bryan owes his new 
hold on the Democratic party and his rise again 
to autocratic power in its councils to the work 
which Mr. Roosevelt has done from the White 
House in exploiting the radical propaganda 
preached by Mr. Bryan for several years before 
Mr. Roosevelt became President and persistently 
ever since.” 





WRITER in The World’s Work, Henry 

Jones Ford, in undertaking to present an 
explanation. of Mr. Bryan, approaches the 
subject in a more friendly tone. Bryan’s 
career Mr. Ford regards as “an astonishing 
spectacle of brilliant vitality and irrepres- 
sible force.” The secret of it, we are told, 
lies in his courage and constancy in support 
of the cause he represents and has from the 
first represented. His ideas and opinions are 
those that he imbibed in his boyhood. Their 
source was the chronic difficulty of the West 
from lack of a currency system adjusted to 
business needs. The plausible inference was 
that. government should furnish a remedy by 
assuming the function of currency supply. 
Both the great national parties have fostered 
this belief by declarations of policy, but each 
has staved off the issue by compromises and 
makeshifts. Mr. Bryan has devoted his life 
to the effort “to make elections effective, to 
end party duplicity, and to enforce the sin- 
cere discharge of public responsibilities.” He 
has fought against all compromises and in 
behalf of “complete integrity of party func- 
tion” and its emancipation from the control 
of special interests. The prime source of the 
public discontents is the failure of American 
representative institutions to secure respon- 
sible government. The people are delighted 
to find a good stick with which to strike at 
the dishonesty of the system. Mr. Bryan is 
the stick, and, in Mr. Ford’s judgment, a good 
one. One does not find in his speeches any 
marks of original thought; but he has a 
voice of wonderful power, he has a superb 
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GENESIS OF BRYAN’S VIEWS 


physical and temperamental endowment, his 
good humor is unfailing, his diction is simple 
and his style direct,’his intelligence is quick 
if not profound, and his strength of appeal 
is on the instinctive side of character rather 
than the intellectual side. In the sway of 
his influence we are witnessing “one of those 
outbursts of popular sentiment that are liable 
to happen in free countries when the common 
people are penetrated by the conviction that 
the constitutional system is out of touch with 
their interests.” 





| analysis seems to find the genesis of 

Bryan’s political beliefs in the Populist 
and Greenback crusades. The New York 
World insists, indeed, that Bryan is a green- 
backer and has always been one. He has 
never wavered from that faith. In 1892 he 
voted the Populist ticket, and one of the de- 
mands of the Populist platform that year was 
for “a national currency, safe, sound and flex- 
ible, issued by the national government only, 
a full legal tender for all debts, public and 
private, and that without the use of banking 
corporations,” etc. A similar plank was in 
the platform on which he ran for President in 
1896. In 1900, again, his platform demanded 
the retirement of the national bank notes as 
fast as government paper or silver certificates 
could be substituted for them. And as re- 
cently as last February, in an address before 
the Economic Club of New York, he spoke as 
follows: 


“I prefer that emergency currency shall be a 
United States note and not a bank note at all. 
I am not afraid to trust the United States; I am 
not afraid to have its notes issued. And I remind 
those who are fond of bank notes that when gold 
and silver went to a premium the banker did not 
take the trouble to go out and find gold and sil- 
ver. The greenback was good enough for him 
and he redeemed bank notes with it.” 


A touch of the same persistent doctrine is 
found in the platform just adopted in Denver, 
as follows: “We believe that in so far as the 
needs of commerce require an emergency cur- 
rency, such currency should be issued, con- 
trolled by the federal government, and loaned 
on adequate security to national and state 
banks.” 





west are Bryan’s chances for election? 

That he is much stronger with the 
Democratic rank and file than he was four 
years ago was evident at Denver. Has his 
strength increased outside the Democratic 

















THE RECORD THAT WON’T COME OFF 


—Columbia State. 
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PATHETIC SIDELIGHT OF CONVENTION 
Chas. P. Taft’s Check-Writing Hand. 


—Cincinnati Post. 
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THE CANDIDATE FOR VICE-PRESIDENT AND HIS FRIENDS 


John W. Kern, who stands third from the end on the reader’s right, has twice been the candidate of the Demo- 


cracy of Indiana for governor. 
votes cast. V y 
party in all the free silver campaigns, 


party? Henry Watterson thinks it has. He 
is not much of a Bryan man, but he thinks 
that the latter is “stronger than ever,” and has 
a much better chance to win. Since the elec- 
tion eight years ago, when Bryan was defeated 
overwhelmingly in the electoral college, there 
has been a new congressional apportionment 
which carries with it a change in the elec- 
toral college. In the new apportionment the 
South: has gained ten votes and the North 
has gained twenty-six, seven of which are in 
the Democratic state of Oklahoma. It re- 
quizes 243 votes in the electoral college to 
win. The solid South would supply 169 of 
these. Oklahoma can supply seven more. 
That would leave Bryan short 67 votes. If 
the East, including New York, goes for Taft, 
Bryan would have to capture a large number 
of the western and middle states to win. 
Elmer Dover, secretary of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, thinks the middle states are 
to be the real battle-ground in this campaign. 
If Bryan can capture Ohio and Indiana, and 
also the six western states which gave him a 
majority in 1896, namely, Idaho, Montana, 
South Dakota, Wyoming, Utah and Washing- 
ton, he can win, provided he holds the solid 
South, which he did not hold in 1900. “Look 


He was defeated each time, 1 ‘ 
He is a lawyer and a Presbyterian, and was not originally a free silver man, tho he stood by his 
His age is fifty-nine. 


but he led his ticket each time in the number of 


at it how you will,” says.the New York Even- 
ing Post, “New York is practically indispens- 
able to the success of any Democrat this year.” 
It thinks, however, that even Bryan’s stout- 
est Opponent may as well frankly admit that 
he has a chance. “The 300,000 idle freight cars 
may prove to be more effective spellbinders 
than any orators that the Republicans can send 
out.” 





[BAT the country will take Bryan more 

seriously this year than ever before is 
the opinion of the Kansas City Star (Rep.). 
“He will be a stronger opponent this year,” 
it says, “than any the Republican party has 
had since Cleveland’s time.” The Springfield 
Republican, the best posted paper in the East 
on radical politics, thinks that the assumption 
that Taft’s success is sure is “extremely dan- 
gerous.” It does not look for Mr. Bryan’s 
election, but it can not explain his wonderful 
recovery of leadership in his own party except 
on the theory that it is a fresh outburst of 
strength in the confidence and affections of the 
people. It remarks: 


_ “The American people are not divided into air- 
tight compartments. Emotions and sentiments 
sweep over them like waves, affecting the whole 
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BALAAM BRYAN 
“What have I done unto thee that thou hast smitten me these three times?”—Numbers xxii, 28. 
—McKee Barclay in Baltimore Sun. 
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AFTER THE CONVENTION 


The Democracy—Wheeop! I’ve shown everybody that 


I’m a greater ass than ever. 


—International Syndicate.. 


body, and it is perfectly clear that Bryan 
is the Democratic expression of the forces which 
find in Mr. Roosevelt the Republican expression. 
Both parties, which compose the vast bulk of the 
people, have been swept by the same wave, and 
the supremacy of the one man within the Re- 
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publican party really explains the supremacy of 
the other man within the Democratic party. Mr. 
Roosevelt, in the campaign now upon us, is to 
be-represented by a substitute—a most estimable 
man. But Mr. Deven is an original package. 
Deep emotional forces are operative; wage earn- 
ers are in a state of unrest; the popular sus- 
picion of great corporations has not been allayed; 
the Republican party, with all of its assets and 
efficiency, has been long in power.” 





6 ie same paper thinks it probable that 

Bryan will have less newspaper support 
east of Ohio and north of Maryland than any 
presidential candidate of his party has had in 
one hundred years. Eight years ago he had the 
Hearst papers on his side. This year they 
will support the Independence League ticket. 
It is probable, indeed, that Bryan will have 
no newspaper support whatever in New York 
City. But, the Republican observes, the ques- 
tion of popular success or failure is not settled 
by newspaper support. The New York Times 
says that, in the opinion of the well informed, 
Bryan “has not the slightest chance of elec- 
tion.” But that declaration was made before 
his nomination, when it was still hoping 
against hope to influence the convention 
against him. Later, on the day of his nom- 
ination, the Times said: 


“It would be inexcusable folly to underrate 
Mr. Bryan’s strength. He cannot be disposed of 
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MISS DEMOCRACY IN THE DANCE OF THE SEVEN VEILS 


—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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offhand by picturing him forth as a charlatan, a 
play-actor, a demagog appealing to popular 
passion and prejudice. All that has been said 
about him before, and it did not stop six mill- 
ions and a half people from voting for him. He 
has strength, unquestionable strength. His almost 
uncontested dominance in the Democratic party 
proves it. He has a hold upon the confidence, 
upon the affection, even, of an immense number 
of people in the West and Northwest, and the 
weariness and distrust of him that have been 
manifested in the East and in the South consti- 
tute a most unsafe warrant for predicting his 
certain defeat after a walkover Republican cam- 
paign.” 





NE theory of Bryan’s nomination at 
Denver that gains considerable accept- 
ance is that the Democratic leaders resolved 
to let him have everything he wanted at the 
convention, with the expectation that he will 
be badly beaten again, and that that will end 
his control of the party for good. The Chicago 
Tribune’s correspondent at Denver wrote as 
follows: 


“The old timers are going about his nomination 
at this time for the sole purpose of getting rid 
of him. They expect him to be beaten again and 
think it will be a case of ‘three times and out.’ 
Then four years from now they propose to pick 
up Johnson and run him against Taft, who will 
then be seeking a second term. All this is a cold 
blooded proposition and yet it sticks out at every 
angle. Many of the back country delegates are 
honestly for Bryan, they believe he is the natural 
leader of the Democracy, and think he has be- 














Theodore Bell, of California, gave the “keynote” 
speech, and handled Mr. Roosevelt very circumspectly, 





THE FEDERATION OF LABOR LEADERS WITH THEIR ANTI-INJUNCTION PLANK 


Samuel Gongese sits in the middle, with James Duncan sitting on his right and Frank Morrison on his left. 


Standing are N 


ax Morris, John B, Lennon, John Mitchell. 


Gompers is said to have promised the support of the 


Federation to the Democratic ticket, and Mitchell will take the stump for it. 
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come so conservative in the last half dozen years 
that he would be stronger with the people than 
ever before. The leaders, however, are against 
him almost uniformly, and this is particularly 
true in the Southern states, in New York and in 
New England. In those sections his nomination 
is almost certain to be taken in perfunctory fash- 
ion, because Johnson of Minnesota is to-day the 
rising star of renewed Democracy.” 


The Denver Republican takes the same view. 
“To-day, throughout the South,” it says, 
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“Bryan is accepted as a necessary evil to run 
its course and then be done with. In other 
parts of the nation there is hope that this 
year will end the domination of Bryan.” These 
are Republican interpretations; but the Hart- 
ford Times, an anti-Bryan Democratic paper, 
draws consolation from the same sort of re- 
flections. Let Mr. Bryan have his way in all 
things, was its advice, and then let him take 
full responsibility for all that is done at Den- 


THE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE 
Theodore Roosevelt (to William H. Taft, his candidate for the Presidency): ‘There, sonny, I’ve fixed you up so 


they won’t know the difference between us.’ 


—Bernard Partridge in Punch, 
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ver. There will be twenty-three other presi- 
dential electioris in this century, and Demo- 
crats will have plenty of opportunities in the 
future to elect a real Democratic President on 
a real Democratic platform. 





hate depends upon the attitude of Mr. 
Hearst and his Independence League. 
It is evident that Mr. Bryan is resting his 
hopes largely upon the support of the work- 
ingmen. There are four other parties, how- 
ever, that will endeavor to divide that vote 
with him. The two Socialist parties will bid, 
of course, for the most radical elements, and 
their chief fight will be to divert votes from 
the Democracy. That will also be the effort 
of Tom Watson and his Populist supporters. 
Both Watson and Debs have already begun 
their impeachment of Bryan for insincerity, 
and are predicting his defeat. Hearst’s party 
is likely, however, to do more harm to Bryan’s 
following than all the other minor parties com- 
bined can do, for practically all of its mem- 
bers will be taken from Bryan’s vote eight and 
twelve years ago. Mr. Bryan has been re- 
cently extending the olive branch to Mr. 
Hearst, through the columns of The Com- 
moner, but it has not been accepted. The 
comment of Hearst’s paper, The American, on 
Bryan’s nomination is: “We have lost confi- 
dence in the Democratic party. . . . We 
are bound to add, with regret, that we have 
lost confidence also in William J. Bryan, who 
by well manipulated boss-ship has compelled 
this nomination. No reliance can be placed 
on the Democratic platform or on Bryan’s 
declarations.” Mr. Palliser, who has charge 
of the Hearst organization, says that the Inde- 
pendence party will poll more than a million 
votes, and that means that “Bryan will not 
have a ghost of a show of winning.” It is 
recalled that Mr. Bryan’s offering of help in 
Mr. Hearst’s campaign for governor of New 
York was rejected, as was also his offer to 
help in Dunne’s mayoralty campaign in Chi- 
cago, conducted by Hearst. A few days be- 
fore sailing for Europe, Mr. Hearst made a 
speech referring to Bryan as follows: 


“On the Democratic side there is not less of 
resourcefulness, and some candidates who have 
been for free silver are now against it, and some 
who have been for government ownership are 
now ‘against that, and some who have been 
against the initiative and referendum as the ex- 
treme of socialism are now for them, and some 
who have been against political porch climbing 
and such wickedness have been held up by a 
band of train robbers in the state of Illinois and 





as 


THE PERMANENT CHAIRMAN 


Henry D. Clayton, of Arkansas, in his speech on 
taking the chair, assailed President Roosevelt in vigorous 
fashion, denouncing him as hypocritical. 





forced to make a ‘voluntary contribution for 
religious purposes’ of their former political opin- 
ions.” 


Nevertheless, Mr. Bryan may yet make terms 
with Mr. Hearst. If not, the Hearst defection 
is likely to prove his greatest peril. 





pN the platform adopted at Denver there is 

less radicalism than was generally expected. 
Some of the papers speak of it as a dupli- 
cate of the Republican platform plus the re- 























SHE HAS ALWAYS BEEN THE FIRST 
LADY OF THE LAND.”—BRYAN 


Mrs. W. J. Bryan has reared three children, taken care 
of a father blind for fifteen years before his death, 
studied law (passing the examination for admission to the 
bar) just to — her husband, organized the Sorosis Club 
of Lincoln, and is now studying German, to inform her 
husband of what the German-Americans are saying. 


“TO ME 
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jected La Follette planks. But the injunction 
plank adopted by the Democrats goes far 
enough to receive Mr. Gompers’s approval. It 
calls for trials by jury in cases of “indirect 
contempt,” that is to say where a restraining 
order is issued by the court and the act of dis- 
obedience is not committed in the presence of 
the court. It calls also for non-issuance of in- 
junctions “in any cases in which injunctions 
would not issue if no industrial dispute were 
involved.” This is Mr. Gompers’s own word- 
ing, and the intention of it, as stated by him, 
is to prevent the interference of the federal 
courts with labor boycotts on individuals or 
corporations doing an interstate business. The 
injunction plank, however, carefully avoids 
any sweeping denunciation of the courts, de- 
claring, on the contrary, that, “the courts of 
justice are the bulwark of our liberties, and 
we yield to none in our purpose to maintain 
them.” The injunction plank in the Repub- 
lican party has been assailed by Mr. Bryan asa 
“transparent fraud,” that does nothing more 
than declare in favor of the law as it is to- 
day. “The man who wrote the injunction 
plank,” says Mr. Bryan of the Republican 
platform, “copied the statute almost word for 
word, and made the exception as broad as 
the statute. The injunction plank 

has not even the value of a 











gold-plated brick, for the plat- 
ing is brass as well as the 
brick.” The reply of the New 
York Tribune to this is that 
there is no federal statute pre- 
scribing procedure in such 
cases. In its absence, the Su- 
preme Court has prescribed a 
rule of procedure, which, how- 
ever, from lack of clearness in 
distinguishing between a spe- 
cial injunction and a common 
injunction, has resulted in 
more or less confusion. <A 
Statute is needed to prevent 
the abuse of the writ, which is 
all that is desirable. Says the 
Tribune: 





“The difference between the 
Republican and the Democratic 
position on this issue is this: 
The Republicans would end the 
abuse of the writ wherever it 
occurs; the Democrats would 
leave its abuse unremedied in all 





THE FIRST STEP 


—C. R. Macauley in New 


the infinite variety of cases to. 
which the remedy is applied save 


York World. Only in labor cases, and in labor 
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THE MAN WHO WILL BE VICE PRESIDENT IF—— 


John W, Kern, of Indiana, in the event of Democratic victory, will not only be Vice President, but will 
sit in the President’s cabinet as an unofficial member. Bryan himself has said _ it. r. Kern is thus 
spoken of by Vice President Fairbanks: “Your neighbors know that no matter how much men may dis- 
agree with your political views they respect your ability as a lawyer, your eminence as an orator, your 
integrity as a man, your uprightness as a neighbor, and your admirable life within the sacred circle of 


home.” 
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cases they would wipe out both its use and its 
abuse at once. The one position is justice, and 
the other is demagogy.” 





O*E of the most interesting incidents in 
the Denver convention was created by 
Congressman Hobson, he of Merrimac fame, 
the same who afterwards betrayed himself 
with a kiss. Mr. Hobson had a message 
to deliver, and in spite of jeers and other 
signs of levity he delivered it. He wanted 
the convention to adopt a strong plank for 
a strong navy, and he used strong language to 
carry his point. The committee on platform 
listened to him ten minutes, and then concluded 
that it ought to listen for ten minutes more. 
When the twenty minutes were up and the 
message was still incomplete it gave him a 
third ten minutes. Then it gave him all the 
time he wanted. But when he went before the 
convention, the chairman had to threaten to 
clear the galleries before he could proceed. 
The spectators were hungry for horse-play 
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he is shaking hands is J. Pierpont Morgan. 
paign in the Western states) is the campus at Yale, 


& Underwood, N. Y. 
TWO DISTINGUISHED DOCTORS OF LAW 
The gentleman on the reader’s right, the cynosure of all eyes, is Mr. Taft, and the gentleman with whom 


The sce 
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just then, not for a serious message, and Mr. 
Hobson was very, very serious. War with 
Japan, he asserted, is inevitable. There has 
not been a day in the last ten years that Japan 
has not been making preparations to seize our 
territory in the far East, especially Pearl 
Harbor. Japan is ready now to act, and is 
only waiting for a good pretext. She has 
added eight divisions to her army since the 
Russian war. She has 96,000 men working 
day and night in her navy yards and arsenals. 
She has 85,000 trained soldiers now in the 
United States in various disguises, 10,000 of 
them in clubs with rifle galleries attached. She 
is prepared to conduct a two-years war with- 
out borrowing a dollar. She has ordered 
$125,000,000 worth of battleships since her 
recent war in Manchuria. In four days’ time 
she can embark 200,000 soldiers; in four 
months, 400,000; in a year, one million. 





pe EMALLY, driven desperate by the frivolous 
reception of these alarming figures, Mr. 








ne of this incident (which may play a part in the cam- 
where Mr. Morgan received a degree at the recent com- 


mencement for the public service he performed during the panic last October. 

















HOBSON’S ALARM 
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RIVALS. 


Mrs. (Alice Roosevelt) Longworth and Mrs. (Ruth Bryan) Leavitt were interested spectators at the Denver 
convention, and the latter took an active part in the record-breaking demonstrations over her father’s name, 
Mrs. Leavitt has two little children, a daughter Ruth and a son Bryan, who are very insistent upon their 


grandfather for stories. 


Hobson launched this remark: “Not so very 
long ago the President of the United States 
said in my presence that there exists the great- 
est probability of a war with Japan.” It was 
after this amazing indiscretion that the 
chairman had to threaten to clear the galleries, 
for the shouts of derision lasted several min- 
utes, and there were calls for the cowboy 
band to strike up again with the tune “Afraid 
To Go Home in the Dark.” “For sheer balder- 
dash,” says the New York World, “Hobson 
outdid even himself in his speech at Denver. 
The convention showed its good sense by 
guying him unmercifully.” But the New York 
American takes the message as seriously as 
the committee on platform took it. “Hobson 
and the men who really know the dangers 
that threaten us,” it says, “and who will take 
no rest until they shall be removed, are surely 
deserving of more than jeers from the poli- 
ticians whom they seek to awake to the coun- 
try’s need.” Two days after the speech a 
denial came from President Roosevelt, who 
asserts that no such remark as Hobson quoted 
was ever made by him in the presence of 


Hobson or any other person. The Denver 
platform refers to the subject of a navy in 
beautifully indefinite phrases. It declares for 
an “adequate” navy, and for one “sufficient 
to defend the coasts of this country.”” Whether 
that means one new battleship a year, or two, 
or ten, each voter is left to determine for him- 
self. 


LOSE on the heels of the Denver conven- 
tion, with its adoption of a platform de- 
claring in favor of a federal law for publicity 
of campaign contributions, came the report 
that George R. Sheldon, of New York City 
(office in Wall Street), had been elected treas- 
urer of the National Republican Committee, 
and that both he and Mr. Taft were definitely 
agreed that all contributions to the Republican 
campaign fund shall be made public according 
to the requirements of the New York state 
law. This is a strategic move that may or 
may not accomplish the desired result. The 
Republican convention failed to adopt a plank 
on this subject. Mr. Bryan had already shown 
his disposition to make it an important point 
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THE NEW TREASURER OF THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY 


George R. Sheldon, of New York, succeeds Cornelius 
N. Bliss_as treasurer of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. He is a Wall Street banker, and was defeated in 
a Republican state convention a few years ago for the 
nomination for governor because of his corporate connec- 
tions. The young lady is his daughter Gertrude, noted 
for her skill as a horsewoman. 


in the campaign. There has been, in fact, a 
beautiful little exhibition of strategy on that 
subject, in which Taft has surprised the pub- 
lic by his skill as a tactician. There was, first, 


Mr. Bryan’s open letter to him a few weeks’ 


ago asking him to join in urging Congress to 
pass a publicity law. Taft’s reply was that he 
had sent a letter weeks before to the chairman 
of the house committee that had the bill in 
charge, urging its passage. That inning was 
Taft’s; but the failure of the Republican con- 
vention to say anything about the subject gave 
Bryan another opportunity to score. The 
Democratic platform, accordingly, demands 
federal legislation “forever terminating the 
partnership which has existed between cor- 
porations of the country and the Republican 
party,” denounces that party at some length, 
and pledges the Democrats to enact a law 
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“preventing any corporation contributing to 
a campaign fund and any individual from con- 
tributing an amount above a reasonable mini- 
mum, and providing for the publication, before 
election, of all such contributions above a 
reasonable minimum.” Since the convention 
the Democratic national committee has pledged 
itself, at Mr. Bryan’s request, to publish before 
election a list of all campaign contributions 
amounting to more than $100; to refuse any 
contribution from a corporation, and to refuse 
any from an individual of more than $10,000. 
This year, therefore, we shall have campaign 
publicity in both parties without any federal 
law. 





be nomination of John W. Kern, of In- 
diana, for Bryan’s running mate recalls 
the description of the Democratic party once 
made, we believe, by Grover Cleveland, as a 
party “infatuated with the visage of defeat.” 
Mr. Kern’s political record is no more a record 
of victory than is Mr. Bryan’s. In 1892 he 
was elected a state senator in Indiana. Since 
then he has run twice for the governorship 
and suffered two defeats. In 1900 he was de- 
feated by 25,000 votes. In 1904 he was de- 
feated by 85,000 votes. He ran at the head 
of his ticket each time, and the defeats were 
therefore no reflection upon his personal popu- 
larity. Still, he had not the ability to over- 
come an adverse majority as Johnson, of 
Minnesota, overcame it, and snatch a personal 
triumph out of a party reverse. In fifteen 
years’ time neither Mr. Bryan nor Mr. Kern 
has been able to record a victory at the polls. 
One has been defeated twice for President, the 
other has been defeated twice for Governor. 
Each, moreover, has in that period been his 
party’s unsuccessful candidate for United 
States senator. Mr. Kern is a man closely 
verging on sixty years. He is described as 
one of the best known men in Indiana, a lawyer 
of unusual power before a jury, a man re- 
spected and liked wherever known, of very 
moderate means (one Indiana paper says the 
value of his estate is nearer $10,000 than 
$50,000), a good Presbyterian, and a sort of 
political protegé of Taggart, the national 
chairman. His nomination is regarded as 
making Indiana doubtful, but elsewhere, in the 
view of the Springfield Republican, “there is 
not the slightest reason to suppose that his 
nomination adds a particle of force to the 
Democratic attack upon the great party so 
long intrenched in power.” 
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PRESIDENT DIAZ GETS BAD NEWS 


HAT long corridor on the main 
floor which fronts the castle of 
sy Chapultepec was agitatedly paced 
by the aged President Porfirio 
Diaz when message after mes- 
sage brought tidings of the progress of the 
long awaited rebellion against his government 
that raged last month throughout the northern 
confines of the Mexican republic. For days 
past no table had been laid in the great dining 
room, finished in heavy carved oak and pan- 
eled in Henry II style. Two thousand armed 
men, it was reported, had captured a town 
called Casa Grandes. That famed Mexican 
revolutionist, Flores Magon, seemed during 
some anxious days spent by Diaz in councils 
of war around the billiard table, to have 
made good his threat that the era of peace in 
the land was about to close in a period of 
civil war. Troops were hurried from the cap- 
ital post haste to Chihuahua, where the rebels 
proved in one case at least sufficiently strong 
to offer something like battle to the battalions 
of the republic. Texas afforded a safe asylum 
to more than one band of insurgent Mexicans 
driven in disorder from their mountain strong- 
holds by the artillery sent from the capital. 
In two days more Magon, the eloquent and 
masterful half breed who organized the up- 
rising, had been forced to flee the country, 
taking refuge across the Rio Grande. The 
premature demonstrations against two or three 
small towns which the impatience of Magon’s 
lieutenants precipitated in violation of his ex- 
press commands had brought the rebellion to 
an impotent issue. Diaz was never so alarmed 
in the whole thirty years of his dictatorship, 
say the well informed correspondents of some 
American dailies. He summoned Mexico’s 
representative in the United States, Ambassa- 
dor Enrique Creel, to his audience room, and 
entreated him to convey an urgent message to 
Washington personally. 





ONDITIONS in the ranks of Mexico’s 
organized labor have during the past de- 
cade undergone a disquieting change, and are 
held by the London Times to account fully 
for the month’s excesses of the so-called lib- 
eral movement. Labor unions, leagues, gilds, 
and other similar bodies, affirms this author- 
ity, have sprung into being with marvelous 
quickness throughout the land in the past year. 
“The baneful influence resulting has greatly 
outweighed any beneficial effect which pro- 
tective organizations should properly possess.” 
This phenomenon in labor conditions does not, 
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THE HUMAN CARD INDEX 

Frank H. Hitchcock, who was manager of the Taft 
campaign, is now the chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. He is an Ohio man, a Harvard graduate, 
was first discovered by Cortelyou, has blue eyes and 
burnt sienna eyebrows, and wa:ks like the athlete he 
used to be. 
we are assured, affect the agricultural worker 
so much as the railway, the manufacturing and 
the industrial elements. The old spirit of 
submissiveness, inculcated at the point of the 
halberd and under the lash of the whip by 
many generations of hard Spanish taskmas- 
ters, has been superseded by a display of in- 
dependence and “insolence” hard for the aris- 
tocrats to brook. Respect for the employer 
has given place to active resistance, a once 
great deference to open defiance. The Mexi- 
can mechanic, “apt pupil of the walking dele- 
gate and the socialist doctrinaire,” is subject 
to the sorcery of the new political ideation. 
He is conscious of possessing rights. He ex- 
pounds his political views. 





‘ moment the government of President 

Diaz called upon Washington to take 
prompt and vigorous action against the revo- 
lutionists who were making Texas a stamping 
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SCANDALIZING HIS NEIGHBOR 
—Bushnell in Cincinnati Times-Star. 


ground, European organs like the Paris Débats 
conjectured that Mexico was falling into her 
old state of anarchy. The exceptional ability 
displayed by President Diaz during his ad- 
ministration of so many years has heretofore 
quelled the spirit of revolt. Now his impend- 
ing disappearance from the scene encourages 
to activity men like the fiery Dr. Francisco 
A. Gonzales, the presumed head of the liberal 
faction, a man‘whose instincts are democratic 
but whose temperament is averred to be so 
sanguine that he underestimated the resources 
at the disposal of those who have the strong- 
est possible motives for quelling his agitation. 
The doctor consequently has been in jail for 
the past three weeks in Chihuahua. He is a 
well educated and sincere man, in the prime 
of life, who has visited the United States, and 
even, it appears, set revolutionary juntas going 
in western cities, including St. Louis. Gon- 
zales denies that Diaz is as great an admin- 
istrator as the world takes him for. Diaz, he 
says, is but a cog in the machine. The well- 
informed Paris Temps endorses this idea to 
the extent of saying that.while the Mexican 
republic owes much to the long and prudent 
government of President Diaz, its regenera- 
tion as a nation, its rehabilitation as a power, 
and its unprecedented prosperity no longer 
depend solely upon his great personality. “So 
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well has the brilliant soldier-statesman done 
his work, so solidly has he laid the founda- 
tions, and so substantially has he reared the 
entire edifice that it stands to-day unassailed 
and unassailable, a living and a lasting monu- 
ment to his devotion, his strength and his 
intelligence—but none the less independent 
and self-supporting.” 


A® THE picture of modern Mexico is 
sketched by Gonzales and the men he 
has about him, the beneficent Diaz becomes 
metamorphosed into a constitutional Satan. 
He has absorbed the judicial, legislative and 
administrative functions, say the revolution- 
ists, until like another Louis XIV he might 
say: “I am the state.” There is no writ of 
habeas corpus that possesses any validity 
against the bayonets of the soldiers under 
Diaz. Trials are farces when they concern 
themselves with the doings of men lawfully 
opposing the government with the legitimate 
weapons of political discussion. Every capable 
democratic and popular leader is clapped into 
jail upon trumped up charges of sedition. The 
boasted order of which Europe makes so 
much is simply despotism basing its perman- 
ence upon its financial strength. Diaz is 
fabulously rich—twenty times a millionaire, 
according to the literature put forth by one 
of the juntas. He has enriched his son, his 
wife, his favorites. There is a clique about 
him which deprives the reformer of all access 
to the ruler of the land. Graft flourishes on a 
scale that wauld make Tweed seem a petty 
peculator. The railroads are blackmailed, the 
concession hunters must hand over a percent- 
age to a ring in the capital, land companies 
and rubber enterprises are financed with due 
regard for the greed of the higher officials. 
The country is rich, its prosperity has in- 
creased, its stability as a constitutionally gov- 
erned republic is all that investors could ask. 
This is, however, the front of the building—a 
beautiful marble exterior with ornate roofs 
and pillared porticos. Inside are but *cham- 
bers of administrative death and the rat-in- 
fested cellar, beneath the soil of which the 
corpse of liberty lies buried deep, slain by the 
murderer Diaz. The figure of speech is pret- 
tier in its original Spanish dress. 





[AZ is accused by Gonzales, by Magon and 

by other Mexican agitators whose names 

are little known on this side of the line, with 
so systematic an interference in the affairs of 
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PORFIRIO DIAZ 


THE MAKER OF MODERN MEXICO 


President Porfirio Diaz took charge himself of the arrangements fur quelling the rebellion on the northern frontier 
of the republic. He is said to be in good health, and quite confident that his work as the regenerator of his country 
will not be undone by his death. 
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THE NEW SECRETARY OF WAR 


Taft retired and Luke E. Wright, of Tennessee, took 
his place July 1. He has been chief justice of Ten- 
nessee, president of the Philippine commission, governor- 
general of the Philippines, an ambassador to Japan, He 
is a “Gold Democrat,” and his appointment in a Repub- 
lican cabinet breaks the record. 


the little republics of Central America that 
they all live in dread of his encroaching ab- 
solutism. In reply to this, it is intimated in 
the Dia, which reflects administration points 
of view at times, that “Mexico has little in 
common with the turbulent Central American 
governments beyond its language and religion ; 
but there exists some danger of this progres- 
sive and enlightened country’s being unwil- 
lingly drawn into the ever-widening vortex of 
their internecine feuds.” Three times within 
a period of two years President Diaz has felt 
called upon to interfere in political disturb- 
ances throughout Central America. The ef- 
fect upon his popularity there has been infe- 
licitous. There has prevailed a general dis- 
like of Diaz throughout Salvador, Honduras, 
Guatemala and Nicaragua ever since the re- 
cent manifestation of the incapacity of those 
powers to maintain order within their respec- 
tive frontiers. The only practical and effec- 
tive interference by Mexico would necessar- 
ily be of an armed nature. Diaz said so. 


UBLICITY is a factor in government 
which Diaz is said to value more highly 
than it is valued by any other living ruler. 
His administration subsidizes volumes brought 
out in London and New York by paid “puf- 
fers,” who extol the statesmen of the republic 
and “prate of law and order.” Correspondents 
of European and American newspapers are 
taken in tow, and through their ignorance of 
the country and of its political conditions they 
gain distorted ideas of what Diaz has accom- 
plished, and of what the creatures of his sys- 
tem are about. “Mexico,” says Gonzales, “is 
the paradise of the promoter, and Diaz has 
made it so.” The state of the law on such 
points as personal liberty and the right of 
free speech is affirmed to be more reaction- 
ary than anything Spain could boast under 
the worst of her Bourbons. No effort to ren- 
der these details apparent to the American 
mind is effectual owing to the prodigality of 
the Diaz press agent system. Paid adver- 
tisements, masquerading as articles on Mex- 
ico, are averred to make their way with sinis- 
ter regularity into the columns of the Sunday 
dailies here. Sumptuous volumes, written by 
tourist adventurers, fill the public libraries 
for the misinformation of all who endeavor 
to get at the facts. Modern Mexico is thus 
made out to be based upon a vast conspiracy 
of financiers and journalists for the delusion 
of the unsuspicious investor. Statements of 
the national finances are furthermore de- 
nounced as shams manifesting a capacity to 
play tricks with figures in comparison with 
which the balance sheets of the Russian trea- 
sury resemble the amateurish addition and 
subtraction of some dunce in a country school. 


A STATEMENT put forth by the Mexican 

government charging bad faith on the 
part of Texas in dealing with revolutionists 
from across the border reflects some contem- 
porary hostility to Americans in the councils 


of Diaz. His influential advisers are known 
to resent the assumption that the prevailing 
prosperity of Mexico is largely due to Ameri- 
can enterprise and American capital. En- 
rique Creel, ambassador to the United States 
from Mexico, who denied last month that 
there is any real revolution, is understood to 
have been embarrassed recently by some ten- 
dency in the Diaz circle to frown upon Ameri- 
can enterprise. Yet the London Times con- 
cedes that what the British have done in the 
Argentine the Americans have done and are 





A DEMOCRAT IN A REPUBLICAN CABINET 
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GROVER CLEVELAND’S LAST RESTING PLACE 


He sleeps in the cemetery at Princeton where so many of the nation’s distinguished sons— including a long line 
of Princeton University presidents—have been laid to rest that it has been dubbed the Westminster Abbey of 


America. 


doing in Mexico. “Fortunately for them, 
their self-made doctrines of the Monroe order 
will enable them to maintain the supremacy 
they have won.” It would be idle to assert 
that this predominant position has been at- 
tained altogether by the will of the Mexicans, 
our observer thinks. “It has been rather in 
spite of it.” The feeling of jealousy, and a 
fear not altogether groundless that with every 
fresh commercial enterprise consummated a 
new link of possession has been welded, are 
ever present with the Mexican. The Mexican 
government’s decision to acquire the manage- 
ment of the Central Railway system, previous- 
ly under American control, is, the same au- 
thority adds, but the commencement of a 
determined and well thought out policy to 
shake free from too tight a rein held at 
Washington. The amount of American cap- 
ital invested in Mexico now is little short of 
$800,000,000. Railroads, banks, mines, elec- 
trical enterprises, commercial houses and ship- 
ping companies are alike in American hands. 


* 
* * 


N THE first of the month of 

July, William Howard Taft 

said farewell to the office of 

secretary of war, and a “gold 

SDCSY) Democrat ” and an ex-Confeder- 
ate soldier takes the vacated seat. Luke E. 
Wright, of Tennessee, is not a general. He 
was but eighteen when the Civil War ended. 


His title of general is one of courtesy, due to 
the fact that he was once attorney general of 
Tennessee, and to the “genial and generous 
habit”—as the Columbia State calls it—in the 
South of forever after calling a man general 


who has once filled even the non-martial office 
of attorney general or solicitor general or con- 
troller general, or any other office with the 
word general in its title. But if Mr. Wright 
is not a Confederate brigadier, he did see 
active service in the Confederate service, on 
the Alabama. Now it is not a new thing 
for ex-Confederates to serve in a Cabinet 
position. Herbert of Alabama, Lamar of 
Mississippi, Garland of Arkansas were all 
Confederates and served in President Cleve- 
land’s cabinets. Also General Key, of Ten- 
nessee, served in President Hayes’s cabinet. 
But what breaks the record is for a Republican 
President to appoint a man who has been an 
active Democrat, and who has never re- 
nounced the party, to such a responsible posi- 
tion in his official family. Mr. Wright was 
one of the Democrats who could not follow 
Bryan in his 16 to 1 policy. In “Who’s 
Who?” he is still labeled a “Gold Democrat.” 
The Philadelphia Ledger hails his appoint- 
ment as a sign that “the war is over.” But the 
Columbia State deplores it as a sign that the 
war has begun in dead earnest—the war on 
the not-too-solid South. It resents the ap- 
pointment as one whose purpose is that of 
“creating and fostering a respectable Repub- 
lican party in this section,” and it calls upon 
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THE LAST SERVICE OF HIS FRIENDS 


Grover Cleveland’s funeral was Cotinguitned by its simplicity. No eulogy was pronounced, the nearest to it world 


adver 


being the reading, by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of Wordsworth’s poem, “The Happy Warrior.” 











PEARY’S LATEST 


been David B. Hill and William J. Bryan. 
Yet the strife at Denver was between Mr. Hill's 
former political associate, Judge Parker, and 
Mr. Bryan’s spokesman, Mr. Dunn, as to 
which should first gain the floor to offer eulo- 
gistic resolutions. Mr. Bryan himself pays 
personal tribute to him as “one of the strong- 
est characters known to the political world 
during the present generation.” Even more 
significant than the tributes from his own 
party have been those from the opposing party. 
Mr. Taft calls him “one of the really great 
men of the country,” a man of “the highest 
civic ideals.” President Roosevelt, in his 
proclamation ordering the flags on federal 
buildings at half-mast for thirty days, refers 
to him as “one of the nation’s greatest citi- 
zens,” who “showed signal power as an ad- 
ministrator, coupled with entire devotion to 
the country’s good, and a courage that quailed 
before no hostility when once he was con- 
vinced where his duty lay.” And Speaker 
Cannon acknowledges that “he will dwell in 
history as one of the greatest Presidents of 
this country.” Innumerable are the tributes 
of a similar character that have come from 
both sides of the ocean. Says the London 
Morning Post: “Cleveland was one of the 
great men of his time. He had Bismarck’s 
strength and Bismarck’s breadth of views and 
more than Bismarck’s honesty. As President 
he did not lift a finger for the Democratic 
party, but merely served the United States. 
He was the strongest man that has lived in 
the White House since the death of Wash- 


ington.” 
* 


* 2k 


EARY’S latest and last trip to the 
Arctic zone began last month. 
P With fifteen tons of pemmican, 
800 pounds of choice tea at a 

dollar a pound, 100 barrels of 

flour, and 100 cases of condensed milk—the 
four indispensable items—not to mention in- 
numerable other kinds of supplies, including a 
carload of ice, the good ship Roosevelt left 
New York for another tussle with the ice floes. 
Her first port was Oyster Bay, where the 
President and his family came on board to 
wish Peary good luck. Everybody wishes him 
good luck, even those who are still asking the 
question, What’s the use? It is a question 
that nobody has answered very satisfactorily. 
But as long as man is made with the spirit of 
adventure in him, and “thews that throw the 
world,” he will persist in doing some things 
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“GOOD-BYE, PEARY, AND GOOD LUCK!” 


The last port at which Robert E. Peary and his ship 
The Roosevelt touched before leaving this country for one 
last effort to reach the North Pole was Oyster Bay. The 
President and his family came on board and made the 


acquaintance of everyone, including the dogs. 
without waiting for an adequate answer to 
that question. What is the use of an automo- 
bile race from New York to Paris through the 
arid wastes of Asia? What is the use of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s making a hunting tour 
to South Africa? This or that particular feat 
may seem of no use, but the something in the 
soul of man that responds to the challenge of 
fate, the rapture that comes in shaking dice 
with death, the resistless lure of the mysteri- 
ous and the unknown—these have played a 
tremendous part in the making of the world, 
and we cannot do without them. The injunc- 
tion laid upon the first man—subdue the 
earth—has never been lifted. And as long 
as there is a mountain top yet to be con- 
quered, a forest yet to be penetrated, a degree 
of latitude or longitude yet to be traversed 
and charted, there will be men of the Peary 
type who will glory in the peril and hardship 
without waiting to find beforehand an answer 
to the question, What’s the use? 





EARY has declared that if he fails this 
time he will never try again. “Let no 

one believe it,” says the New York Evening 
Post. “The lure is as great for him as the 
concert stage for Patti.” Whether he tries 
again or not, there will be others to try until 
the Pole is reached; and even then the lure 








PEARY’S CREW 
Before they started for the trip to the North a portion of the blood of each was taken for microscopic examina 


tion. 
the blood corpuscles. 


will not be gone. But even if Peary fails, the 
conquest of the Pole in the near future is 
certain. The airship will accomplish it. When 
we read of the exploits of the Wright brothers 
and of Count Zeppelin, when we note that a 
company is being formed in Germany with a 
capital of $2,000,000 for the purpose of con- 
ducting regular excursions by airships, at so 
much per head, to the mountain tops of Swit- 
zerland, the flight to the Pole begins to seem 
near at hand. 


HAT is the use? The real answer to 
that question does not lie in the scien- 
tific observations that may be made. They are 
the excuse, not the reason, for these dare- 
devil exploits. The real reason lies in the 
intrepid soul of man that can experience the 
joy Amundsen felt when he conquered the 
Northwest Passage. In his newly published 
book Amundsen writes as follows: 


“At 8 a.m. my watch was finished and I turned 
in. When I had been asleep some time, I became 
conscious of a rushing to and fro on deck. Clearly 
there was something the matter, and I felt a bit 
annoyed that they should go on like that for the 
matter of a bear or a seal. It must be some- 
thing of that kind, surely. But then Lieutenant 
Hansen came rushing down in the cabin and 
called out the ever memorable words: ‘Vessel in 
sight, sir!’ He bolted again immediately, and 
I was alone. 


When they return another examination will be made to see what effect, if any, the Arctic cold has upon 


“The Northwest Passage had been accom 
plished—my dream from childhood. This very 
moment it was fulfilled. I had a peculiar sensa- 
tion in my throat; I was somewhat overworked 
and tired, and I suppose it was weakness on my 
part, but I could feel tears coming to my eyes. 
‘Vessel in sight!’ The words were magical. My 
home and those dear to me there at once ap- 
peared to me as if stretching out their hands— 


‘Vessel in sight!’ 

“I dressed myself in no time. When ready I 
stopped a moment before Nansen’s portrait on 
the wall. It seemed as if the picture had come 
to life, as if he winked at me, nodding, ‘Just what 
I thought, my boy!’ I nodded back, smiling and 
happy, and went on deck.” 

If there is any adequate answer to the 
question, What’s the use? there it is. If there 
is any use in living at all, there must be some 
use in living through a rapture of that kind. 
What, after all, does life give us that is bet- 
ter than its raptures? Good luck to Peary! 
May such a rapture be his! 

— 
* * 


EFORE she left for Cowes with 
the King the other day, Queen 
RB Alexandra caused it to be made 
known that the sheath gown will 
not be tolerated at her court 
this winter. The intimation, recorded at some 
length in those London organs of fashion and 
the aristocracy which circulate so widely 
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THE ENGLISH QUEEN AND THE SHEATH SKIRT 


among the middle classes, occasioned no sur- 
prise in circles in which her Majesty’s con- 
servatism is well known. -The Queen of Eng- 
land notes with positive horror, according to 
the London Throne, an impression in certain 
ill-informed quarters that the court of Eng- 
land in this reign has grown “lax.” Queen 
Alexandra is affirmed to be especially indig- 
nant at rumors of gambling for high stakes 
at Sandringham, the estate on which the King 
leads, whenever he gets the opportunity, the 
life of a country gentleman. The idea that 
the court is “lax” is attributed to the good 
nature of the King in tolerating certain Am- 
erican social notions regarding the treatment 
of divorced men and women. It had been 
represented to the King and Queen that many 
estimable ladies on this side of the Atlantic 
regard divorce as conventional: Not to cause 
ill feeling among Americans of distinction, 
their divorced countrymen and countrywomen 
have been given facilities of access to the 
court which would ‘not have been granted to 
the sovereign’s own subjects similarly circum- 
stanced. The only result has been a wide- 
spread idea, even in England, that the rigidity 
of the late Queen Victoria’s attitude towards 
divorce is a thing of the past. This is now 
affirmed to be a grave error. Court etiquette 
is to be revised, it seems, in a manner quite 
calculated to remove misconceptions on this 
head. 


HILE the Queen was hesitating to be 
drastic on the subject of divorce, out 

of consideration for certain American ladies, 
she was shocked, as the month’s story goes, by 
intimations that the wife of a rich American 
intended to appear in a sheath gown at the 


wedding of the American Ambassador’s 
daughter. This brilliant social event occurred, 
as the whole fashionable world knows, in the 
Chapel Royal itself. It is a great honor to 
receive permission from the King to be wed- 
ded in this Chapel Royal. Here Queen Vic- 
toria became the bride of the Prince Consort, 
and here was solemnized the marriage of the 
late German Emperor with England’s Princess 
Royal. Beneath the carved oak of the Royal 
Chapel’s ceiling kings and queens of Great 
Britain and Ireland have worshipped for cen- 
turies. The mere rumor that any woman 
would pray there in a sheath gown was sen- 
sational. The positive declaration that the 
sacrilege had actually occurred, propagated by 
some halfpenny papers, proved inexpressibly 
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mortifying to her Majesty. The truth is that 
every lady in the Royal Chapel on the recent 
brilliant occasion was attired in strictest ac- 
cordance with Queen Alexandra’s taste in 
dress, and that taste is very conservative. 


YoMen in the British aristocracy will, 
therefore, not incur the royal displeas- 
ure by appearing in sheath gowns. Thus the 
inspired exponents of English fashion in 
London. There is something in the social 
history of the sheath gown, as it was revived 
at a recent horse race at Paris, that suggests 
bad form. London Truth, one of the best in- 
formed of the numerous periodicals in Britain 
to enter into this subject discriminatingly, con- 
tends that the sheath gown need shock no one 
if worn at the opera, in a ball room, or at a 
dinner party in suitable tints. The blunder 
of wearing a sheath gown cleft to the hip 
was committed by the dressmakers’ models 
who created the recent sensation on the Paris 
turf. The colors were “screaming,” and the 
young women looked vulgar. A lady would 
have screened herself through the medium of 
fan pleats. That is to say, as the London 
organ argues, the fan pleats of the sheath 
gown would have been closer and deeper, “af- 
fording but a blurred view, if so much, of 
the limb in profile.” Moreover, the curves 





THE SHEATH SKIRT AT THE PARIS RACES 


In consequence of a dressmaker’s wish to attract atten- 
tion to her establishment, the sheath skirt was donned by 
two young modistes and worn at Longchamps. There was 
a ~ oo and a summary ejectment from the grand 
stand. 
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THE DAUGHTER OF WHITELAW REID WITH HER 
HUSBAND 


The wedding of this young lady in the royal chapel 
was the most fashionable event witnessed in London since 
the great ball of the late Duke of Devonshire. The 
King, the Queen, the Prince of Wales, the Princess of 
Wales and the whole royal family were present. 


revealed by the long cleft—if it were not 
long one could not sit down—would be em- 
phasized in hues identical with those of the 
gown, but a trifle deeper. 


HE Bourbon princesses have based their 

opposition to the sheath gown upon polit- 
ical considerations. It is a Directoire mode— 
that is, it was devised and flourished under 
the auspices of the revolutionary republic that 
cut off the head of Louis XVI. Having, on 
that account, been condemned by the widowed 
Countess of Paris, by the Queen of Portugal, 
and by all the dames in the Orleans circle, the 
sheath gown has not been affected, apparently, 
by the aristocratic women of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine. The women who appear in this 
mode at Parisian functions are said to be dis- 
tinguishable from others of their sex in two 
conspicuous respects. They are the wives of 
wealthy men of severe republican principles 
and they possess figures of willowy grace, 
faultless outline and natural elegance. The 
shock imparted to the beholder is obviated by 
the dexterity with which the material of the 
skirt has been adjusted by the wearers. The 
net impression is simply that of an inch or 
more of silk hosiery. The new Archbishop of 
Paris, Mgr. Amette, is declared in a London 
society paper to have ordered his clergy ‘to 


refuse absolution to wearers of sheath skirts 
at mass. 


HE absence of the sheath gown at the nup- 
tials of Ambassador Whitelaw Reid’s 
daughter, who is now the wife of that most 
distinguished of his Majesty’s equerries, the 
Honorable John Ward, did not deprive the 
event of conspicuity. The presence of the 
King and Queen alone would have given it 
that. All the British dailies gave the event 
as much space as if it were a Morocco confer- 
ence, the London Times, which usually devotes 
very little space to local London events, sur- 
rendering over two columns, conspicuously 
headed. The bridegroom, who is the last of 
the brothers of the Earl of Dudley to marry, 
served in South Africa on the headquarters 
staff, and is a decorative figure at King Ed- 
ward’s court on account of his entrancing 
manner and his mastery of every detail of 
court etiquet. The royal chapel is quite small 
—it is but sixty-two feet long, and seats just 
two hundred—and by the time King Edward 
and the Queen, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, the Princess Royal, and the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, with their children, 
had been packed into the royal pew, the aris- 
tocracy were perspiring in such close prox- 
imity one to another that the most flagrant 
sheath gown would have passed unnoticed. 
The bride wore white satin draped with old 
rose point lace. The lace on the bodice was 
caught in orange blossom, myrtle and white 
roses, and the white satin train was bordered 
with orange blossom, myrtle and white rose 
clusters. Whitelaw Reid gave his daughter 
away. ‘ 


‘TMs affair is the Pike’s Peak in the Rocky 

Mountain chain of Whitelaw Reid's 
social triumphs since the beginning of his 
diplomatic career. At the head of the wide 
marble staircase leading to the Louis Quinze 
ball room of Dorchester House, Mrs. White- 
law Reid later in the evening welcomed the 
Duchess of Sutherland, who wore an ivory 
white gown embroidered in gold; the Duchess 
of Westminster, in pale blue and a large feath- 
ered hat; the Duchess of Portland, in white 
silk veiled with pale blue; the Duchess of 
Buckingham, in cream Ninon, hand painted. 
But not until the King of England, wearing 
the uniform of a British field marshal, and 
having the Queen on his arm, followed by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the Princess 
Royal, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
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A CARACAS CRACK AT 


US 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT AMBASSADOR AT EDWARD VII’S COURT 


Whitelaw Reid, entertaining lavishly at Dorchester House, has given to London society a gorgeousness for which 


his Majesty has expressed much gratitude. 


No entertainments in the whole British capital bring tegether a more 


exclusive coterie of aristocrats than those at which Whitelaw Reid is host, 


and the Grand Duke Michael of Russia ar- 
rived under the escort of the Cameronian 
Highlanders, did the popular excitement re- 
quire the intervention of the police. The 
cheering crowds, the large hats of peeresses, 
the uniforms of the soldiery, the coming and 
going of guards of honor, and the constant ar- 
rival of princely gifts for the bride heightened 
in the London mind those impressions of pomp 
unsurpassed since the death of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent with which the American embassy 
in London has been associated since Whitelaw 
Reid began his rivalry with Charlemagne 


Tower. 
* 


* * 


N admitting that his country is 
now cut off from diplomatic re- 
lations with most of the powers, 
President Castro, of Venezuela, 

SSCA) boasted to the correspondent of 
the Paris Matin that he is proud of the fact. 
“It is my own work,” he said, “and I glory 


in it.” He took as his model, he added, that 
great South American liberator, Bolivar. 
“Cosmopolitan companies have taken posses- 
sion of our lands, our mines and our com- 
merce. In Venezuela, Colombia, Bolivia and 


Ecuador, almost the whole economic life of 
the country is dominated by foreigners, Euro- 
peans or Americans.” Now it is out of the 
question, said Castro, to separate the political 
life of a country from its economic life. The 
latter regulates the former. Consequently the 
issue between Venezuela and the powers with 
which she quarrels all the time is one of the 
national independence. His aspiration, Castro 
went on, is “to regenerate the northern re- 
publics of South America by uniting them for 
their joint defence against the barbarians of 
Europe and the United States.” He does not 
fear Europe. Venezuela will remain impreg- 
nable while Castro lives. These words, cabled 
to the newspapers of all the countries in diffi- 
culties with Castro, have reminded the world 
that he remains an unsolved problem. Upon 
the termination of diplomatic relations between 
Paris and Caracas, French interests in Vene- 
zuela were entrusted to the American minister. 
Now that Washington finds its relations with 
Castro at an end, French interests are cared 
for by Brazil, one of the few nations having 
no quarrel to embroil it with Venezuela. Never 
did the European press display greater unan- 
imity than at present in its appeals to the 
United States to make an end of the dictator’s 
rule at Caracas. 
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THE MIKADO’S NEW MAN. 


Count Katsura, who has become Prime Minister of 
Japan, is a soldier and a believer in strong policies, big 
sticks and mailed fists. 


GRACIOUS manner, a spotless 

reputation, a graceful deport- 

A ment, and high proficiency in the 
music and literature of Japan 

won for Count Katsura his ele- 

vation to the dignity of the Mikado’s Prime 
Minister when the illustrious Saion-ji, deaf 
to the appeals of the Marquis Ito, refused 
the other day to retain the post any longer. 
There was not the slightest basis for Saion- 
ji’s suspicions that the elder statesmen, those 
venerable fathers of the new Japan, were in- 
terfering in the old cabinet’s financial policy. 
But Ito could not convince Saion-ji of that, 
and he made way for Katsura. The net re- 
sult, as interpreted by the Berlin Kreuz Zei- 
tung, is a demonstration that the Genro, or 
elder statesmen, the makers of modern Japan, 
still enjoy all the confidence inspired by their 
great achievements. “Half a dozen years ago 
it would scarcely have been true to say that 
conservatism was strongly represented in 
Japan. But to-day it certainly is true in the 
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sense that many men of education and posi- 
tion wish to postpone to the last possible 
moment the transfer of governing power to 
politicians whose character they distrust and 
whose administrative qualifications they deem 
far inferior to those of the elder statesmen.” 
The stronghold of these conservatives is the 
House of Peers, a body comprising not princes 
and hereditary nobles only, or nobles elected 
by their own order, but also many who owe 
their places there to scientific, literary or busi- 
ness achievements, as well as elected represen- 
tatives of the highest tax payers in each pre- 
fecture. A ministry under the presidency of 
that close friend of Ito’s, General Count 
Katsura, meets the views of the Peers, who 
are determined to keep a responsible ministry, 
based upon a majority in the lower house, 
from coming into being. They have succeeded 
once more. 


haps Katsura ministry, indeed, must be de- 

scribed as having accepted office with 
the Marquis Ito’s entire approval, and mainly 
for the purpose of bridging the interval that 
still separates the nation from its strictly con- 
stitutional goal. From another point of view, 
it is a cabinet deriving its mandate solely 
from the Emperor, Mutsu-Hito, whose esteem 
for Katsura is based partly upon that states- 
man’s mastery of polo, which he plays uncom- 
monly well, archery and fencing, to say no- 
thing of his readiness upon occasion to join 
the courtiers in games of battledore and shut- 
tlecock and checkers. Nor must it be forgot- 
ten that the record of Katsura’s former cab- 
inet—it went out of office upon the restora- 
tion of peace with Russia—was one of the best 
ever achieved by any body of Japanese states- 
men in modern times. Now entering his six- 
tieth year, Count Katsura was born in that 
province which has given Marquis Ito him- 
self, Field-Marshal Yamagata, and the elder 
statesman Inouye to the nation. This province 
is in the northwest of the main island, and is 
called officially Nagato, altho it is referred to 
colloquially as Choshieu. This region pro- 
duces so many office holders that it might be 
deemed a Japanese Ohio. 


"TRE brilliant military career of General 

Katsura began during the restoration 
era some forty years ago. Tho but a sub- 
altern, Katsura distinguished himself prodi- 
giously by his suavity and wit as well as by his 
mode of handling men, and was picked out as 
a promising youth to go to Germany and study 
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GRAFTERS IN JAPANESE POLITICS 


tactics and strategy. He passed many delight- 
ful years among the officers of the imperial 
army, the Germanizing of the Japanese ser- 
vice being partly due to what he learned about 
discipline in the barracks of the fatherland. 
When Katsura had risen to the rank of col- 
onel he revisited Germany, and again imbibed 
admiration for the military methods in vogue 
there. He became a subordinate of Oyama’s 
at the Tokyo war office, and gave the finish- 
ing touches to that Germanization of all things 
soldierly in Japan which is so evident to those 
who witness the maneuvers of the Mikado’s 
vast army every spring. Katsura’s war record 
was gained in the conflict with China. During 
the struggle with Russia he did for his own 
country what the great Carnot achieved for 
France in the days of the great revolution— 
he organized victory. Katsura is deemed in 
Europe a military genius. 


‘| new Prime Minister of Japan has had 

the misfortune to become involved, in 
spite of his high character, in one of those 
“graft” scandals which form an occasional 
feature of political life at Tokyo—and that, 
too, in spite of the national reputation for 
patriotism of the most exalted type. The 
system of national education in Mutsuhito’s 
dominions requires the compilation and pub- 
lication of a vast number of text books. Their 
annual total is said to reach something like 
30,000,000 volumes. The work of preparing 
these books being left, for the most part, to 
private enterprise, a great opportunity offers 
to authors and publishers. This opportunity 
is said by the competent Tokyo correspond- 
ent of the London Times to have been dis- 
honestly exploited for a long time. Each pre- 
fecture is free to choose text books for use 
in its own schools, but a certain routine of 
procedure must be followed. Thus, in order 
to become eligible for competition, a book had 
first to be considered and approved by the 
department of education, after which it sought 
admission to the local schools through the 
portals of an examining committee composed 
of officials and school teachers. 


The 


Conant practices became flagrant. 
school book fights precipitated by the 
methods of one of our own trusts in the 
middle west a few years ago brought out no 
turpitude comparable with what happened in 


Japan. “Where such a prize awaits the suc- 
cessful competitor,” explains The Japan Muil, 
a British paper published in the islands of the 
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Mikado, “booksellers can afford to be generous 
on a large scale, and, as a matter of fact, by 
combinations which multiplied their resources 
and by various clever’devices they succeeded 
in controlling several, and influential, prefec- 
tural committees.” It does not appear that 
the educational welfare of the students was 
compromised, since every volume coming be- 
fore a local examining committee had already 
obtained the approval of the central authority 
in the capital. There remained, however, the 
scandal of corrupt practices, “especially shock- 
ing,” as the Nichi Nichi says, in “the sublime 
region of pedagogics.” 


ONE day a provincial official traveling by 
rail to Tokyo was robbed of his satchel 
on the train. The thief, having abstracted 
the money and jewels, with which the official 
was well provided, it seems, threw away the 
satchel. This, being picked up by the police 
later, was found to contain documents that be- 
trayed the prevalence of corruption, and fur- 
nished clues to the principal perpetrators. 
There at once ensued a series of arrests and 
criminal prosecutions. Men occupying posi- 
tions as exalted as governorships of prefec- 
tures, secretaries, members of local assem- 
blies, holders of patents of nobility, principals 
of schools and educational inspectors were 
placed under arrest for days in succession. 
Every morning the newspapers of Tokyo were 
as typographically explosive on the subject of 
the text book scandal as if they were western 
American dailies providing details of the land 
frauds. Occasionally unfortunate bribers 
would address some remonstrance by letter to 
the Nichi Nichi or the Yorodzu, pleading with 
ingenuous effrontery that if they had done no 
“grafting” they would have done no business. 
One briber charged Katsura himself with 
knowledge of all that had been going on. 


HIS text book scandal was but an incident 

in a series, not all equally sensational, 
which have been the sensation of Japanese 
politics for the past several years. “It is an 
unfortunate fact,” says the Kokumin Shimbun 
(Tokyo), referring to this feature of public 
life, “that corruption prevails widely in 
Japan.” European newspapers have long 
pointed out, and Japanese administrators have 
admitted to interviewers that such abuses are 


- inevitable so long as the salaries of officials 


are limited to pittances scarcely adequate even 
in the days when they were fixed and rendered 
ridiculously insufficient by the rapid apprecia- 
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tion of commodities that has taken place dur- 
ing the past twenty years. But the members 
of the House of Representatives that sits in 
Tokyo—‘“themselves,” to quote the London 
Times again, “probably the most corrupt body 
of men in the nation’—began their parlia- 
mentary existence by seeking to cut down 
official stipends, and have always steadily re- 
fused to augment them, their own salaries 
excepted, which they have placed upon a 
higher level proportionately than the emolu- 
ments of the Prime Minister himself. Katsura 
refused to pay the least attention to a resolu- 
tion through the medium of which the House 
of Representatives implicated him in the text- 
book scandals. He argued that responsible 
ministerial government was not recognized in 
Japan, and that the ministry was not bound 
to notice what happened in the diet. The 
attitude was characteristic, but it led to an 
outbreak of newspaper sentiment against Kat- 
sura, from the effect of which he still suffers. 
K ATSURA is presumed to intend basing his 

government upon what is known in 
Tokyo as the Daido club. “~~ and again 
it has been shown, as the Kobe _—__pan) Herald 
observes, that cabinets in Japan can not get 
on without the elder statesmen. “But, on the 
other hand, it has been equally clearly shown 
that the elder statesmen themselves can not 
administer affairs without the co-operation of 
political parties. In the natural course of 
events time might be trusted to solve this 
problem by removing the elder statesmen from 
the scene.” Time, on the contrary, seems dis- 
posed to complicate matters by recruiting the 
elder statesmen from their juniors. The new 
Prime Minister Katsura is pointed to as an 
illustration. “Renowned solely for strategical 
ability until the conclusion of the war with 
China, he then showed, almost suddenly, that 
his political talents were not less signal than 
his military capacities. He became a kind 
of link between the old system and the new. 
While walking hand in hand with the elder 
statesmen he also formed a political party 
strong enough to hold the balance of power 
in the lower chamber.” Thus his political 
career runs parallel with that of his adviser 
and friend, the Marquis Ito, with an exception 
to which the Tokyo correspondent of the 
London Tiines draws attention. While Ito 
-openly organized a party in Japan, and for 
some time acted as its leader, Katsura, tho 
practically directing the movements of a party, 
has never openly appeared as a party leader 





himself. The party founded by Ito—now 
practically commanded by the late Prime Min- 
ister, Saion-ji—is called the Seiyu-kai. The 
party which looks to Katsura is called the 
Daido club. Combined, these two can do what 
they please in the House of Representatives. 
. i O the list of elder statesmen, therefore, 

as compiled by the capable observer in 
Tokyo on the staff of the London Times, 
should, in all reason, be added the name of 
Katsura. There are but six of these venerable 
persons still surviving, and it seems certain 
that one or two had no hand in the change of 
ministry that dethroned Saion-ji and set up 
Katsura. Ito, Yamagata, Oyama, Inouyg, 
Matsukata and Okuma—these are the big six 
of Japan as their names have been bracketed 
together times innumerable until few well-in- 
formed persons are wholly unacquainted with 
their orthography. Okuma, it is true, delib- 
erately separated himself from the group in 
order to become a party leader, and our 
authority insists that for many years his coun- 
sels have not been sought by the throne, an 
assertion contradicted by the Paris Temps. 
Perhaps one additional and not very widely 
known name should be added to the list of 
these elder statesmen, Baron Shibusawa, the 
great merchant prince and banker of Tokyo. 
He is primarily a business man, and he 
eschews politics. The Emperor did not con- 
sult him, nor did he consult Okuma, when he 
put Katsura into the post of Prime Minister. 








HERE seems to have been much division 

of opinion among the elder statesmen 
when they were asked about the change of 
ministry. The circumstance is important not 
only in itself, but as showing, what the out- 
side world does not always remember, that 
the fathers of modern Japan are not united 
in their political views. Indeed, they have 
been represented of late as torn by dissen- 
sions. Their influence is asserted, the Paris 
Débats says, in three ways. “The Mikado hab- 
itually consults them when confronted by any 
crucial problem of government. They are an 
integral element in every council of state. 
They sway a large majority in the upper 
chamber of the diet. Indirectly their influence 
is due to prestige, which brings their advice 
into wide demand, and to the fact that the 


_ ranks of officialdom include many who have 


sat at their feet and learned statecraft from 
them.” Yamagata would now appear to be 
most conservative, loathing party politicians 
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HOW JAPAN PAPERS WILL DISCUSS OUR BATTLESHIPS 





GREATEST CHURCH GATHERING OF 


This view of the Pan-Anglican Congress in session at Albert Hall. 
magnitude of the scale upon which the proceedings were arranged. 





THE PAST THIRTY YEARS. 
London, affords but a faint idea of the 
The gathering was divided into sections, with 


suitable sets of officers and subjects. The Archbishop of Canterbury was the guiding and presiding officer, although 


the sessions were not all under his direct supervision, 


as a pestiferous importation from abroad. He 
is a soldier in his ways and thoughts. Oyama 
is a soldier, too, and looks at all things from 
the military standpoint. Ito is the construc- 
tive statesman, and what we Americans might 
term “the boss.” Inouye is a financier, and 
envisages life in its pecuniary aspects mainly. 
Matsukata is like Inouye. Inouye, Matsukata 
and Ito are the only elder statesmen who view 
the prospect of ultimate party government in 
Japan with equanimity. Yamagata and Oyama 
are understood to loathe the eventuality. The 
six, or, to be strictly accurate, the five, leaving 
Okuma out, compromised on Katsura. It was 
a stormy meeting that settled the matter, and 
the disputes are said to have been composed 
by the Emperor himself. What his real opin- 
ion of the merits of the controversy may have 
been no correspondent in Tokyo ventures to 
affirm. 


OTHING is likelier, before Katsura has 
been in office many months, than a sum- 
mary suppression of whatever freedom the 
press of Japan may enjoy. He dreads the 
ebullience. of Tokyo editors during so tempting 
an opportunity for its display as the approach 
of the great United States squadron of battle- 
ships will afford. The correspondent of the 
Paris Temps is responsible for that statement, 
and he adds that Saion-ji “would never have 





had the spine” to “bully the journalists” after 
Katsura’s familiar fashion. In normal times 
no newspaper in Japan can be fined, sup- 
pressed or suspended except by due process 
before a legal tribunal. Katsura has never 
hesitated to issue decrees embodying his im- 
pression that the times have ceased to be 
normal. When Katsura was Premier before, 
he took it into his head one day to summon 
the editor-in-chief of every newspaper in the 
capital to his presence. He seemed fuming 
with rage, his natural suavity entirely evapor- 
ated. Some forty-five amazed journalists sat 
that evening around the table of the statesman 
and soldier. Katsura, pounding the table for 
emphasis, said that while the government had 
not the least intention of suppressing free ex- 
pression of opinion, however hostile to its 
policy, he counted on the press to refrain from 
any utterances calculated to provoke dis- 
turbances of peace and order, and that the 
administration would use all the means at its 
disposal to check such utterances. At first 
the editors were inclined to show their resent- 
ment. Katsura condescended to be tactful. 
The editors promised to be discreet. 
| first of the stories to gain wide circu- 
lation in Tokyo after the designation of 
Katsura as Prime Minister has to do with a 
conference of precisely this kind between the 
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OF PRELATES AT THE PAN-ANGLICAN CONFERENCE 





Over two hundred and fifty bishops from every region on the globe participated in the ceremonies here depicted. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury was the most exalted, ecclesiastically, in the number, but the native Chincse 
prelate who came at the end was perhaps the most interesting. 


soldier-statesman and the journalists. As the 
story is given in the Temps, Katsura warned 
the editors that the coming of the United 
States battleships into far eastern waters 
would prove “an embarrassing potentiality” 
which must be “contemplated in a spirit of 
conciliation as well as of patriotism.” There 
must be no allusions to San Francisco labor 
unions while the ships are off the Mikado’s 
islands, “no references to the sudden recall 
of the late Japanese Ambassador in Wash- 
ington,” no mention of anything but “the cor- 
dial relations which have so long subsisted be- 
tween the American republic and that nation 
she has taught so much.” Indeed, the report 
has it that the Marquis or the Count or the 
General—he has all three titles—had relapsed 
into journalism himself by producing an edi- 
torial as the model upon which his friends 
of the press must fashion their own composi- 
tions when the American fleet is in the offing. 
From this it would appear, as we get the de- 
tails from our French contemporary, that 
when the battleships get into port, officially 
inspired Tokyo organs will be affirming the 
love of the Japanese for everything Ameri- 
can, their grateful. recollection of Commo- 
dore Perry’s visit so long ago, and their ad- 
miration for the United States Navy. News- 
papers failing to reflect such sentiments may 
not be suppressed, may not be even fined; but 
their financial returns will be affected. 


O FEWER than two hundred and 
fifty bishops, representing the 
N dioceses of five continents, par- 
ticipated in that service of in- 
tercession at Westminster Abbey 
which attended the culminating and final phase 
of the Pan-Anglican Congress. In summing 
up the results of this historic gathering, the 
London Morning Post notes that the most 
capacious halls in the British metropolis have 
again and again proved inadequate to house 
the several sections. “Problems which lie at 
the very foundation of religion and of society 
have been faced. They have been considered 
with a due sense of reverence and responsi- 
bility, but with boldness.” The thank offering 
reached a total of over a million and a half 
dollars. Perhaps the most novel feature of all 
was the work of women delegates, who bore 
so conspicuous a share in the proceedings of 
some of the sections into which the Pan-An- 
glican gathering was divided as to suggest that 
feminism had triumphed within the church. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, reviewing the 
tasks achieved, said at the end that the Con- 
gress gave practical expression to the thoughts 
and desires and hopes of churchmen regard- 
ing the spread of the gospel throughout the 
world. It accomplished much for the co-op- 
eration and co-ordination essential in mission 
work. It has taken steps to build up churches. 
It has made for the unity of Christendom. 
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Persons in the Foreground 


“SUNNY JIM” SHERMAN 


NUMBER of years ago a new 

breakfast food was being placed 
A on the market and the first need 

of the proprietors was for an 

advertising scheme. A young 
girl still in her early teens hit upon the “Sunny 
Jim” series of pictures, and the whole country 
was soon reading about the wonderful trans- 
formation this particular breakfast food had 
worked upon its fortunate purchaser. That 
“Sunny Jim” was thin and cadaverous looking 
even at his best. There were no points of 
resemblance between him and the well-nour- 
ished James Schoolcraft Sherman, of Utica, 
N. Y., whose lithograph is already being pre- 
pared in lots of 100,000 for the delectation of 
the American public. But the nickname was 
almost at once applied to Mr. Sherman by his 
friends, and it was seen to fit so well that he 
has borne it ever since. It suits him better 
than it suited the original bearer of the sobri- 
quet. For the first thing that strikes you when 
you see the Republican candidate for Vice- 


President is his sunny smile, that locates itself 
not in the wrinkles of his mouth or the lines 
around the eyes, but in all the features of the 
face at once. It is a genial, expansive, irra- 
diating smile that speaks of good living, good 
digestion, a sunny temperament, and a com- 
placent mind pretty well satisfied with the 
past and reasonably sure of the future—‘“a 
man of cheerful yesterdays and confident to- 
morrows.” If national elections were to be 
won by good humor alone, the smile of Taft 
and the smile of Sherman would have already 
settled the whole campaign in favor of the 
Republican ticket. “Persons who have been 
to conventions with Sherman,” says one Wash- 
ington correspondent, “insist that he smiles 
while he sleeps.” 

It is an old American family from which 
Mr. Sherman comes, for it runs back to Roger 
Sherman, who was one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and back beyond 
him more than a century, to the year 1660, 
when the first Sherman came from England 














THE SHERMAN HOME 


Mr, Sherman’s first political office was that of mayor of Utica, he being the youngest man (29 years of age) 


that had ever held the office. He 


has lived in Utica practically all his life, having been born in one of its suburbs. 


He and his wife were school-children together and sweethearts from the first. 
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“NO PENT-UP UTICA CONFINES HIS POWERS” the ci 

Mr. James Schoolcraft Sherman, the Republican Vice-Presidential candidate, is a descendant of Schooleraf politic 
the Indian historian, and his wife is a direct descendant of Pocahontas. He is one of the “big five” in control ot! 


the House of Representatives, and his personal popularity among Congressmen did much to bring about h 
nomination. 














PERSONS 


to this country, with a strain of the stolid 
Dutch in his veins. John Sherman, the Ohio 
Senator, and Tecumseh Sherman, the general, 
were from the same original stock. Edward 
Everett Hale is a distant connection. School- 
craft, the historian of the American Indians, 
was “Jim” Sherman’s great grandfather, and 
one of the family heirlooms is a string of 
silver beads presented to Schoolcraft by a 
grateful squaaw whom he had befriended. 

If Sherman doesn’t get the Indian vote, it 
will be incomprehensible. Not only is he a 
descendant of Schoolcraft, but his wife claims 
direct descent from Pocahontas, and her 
mother remembers a lock of hair which her 
grandmother had from the head of Adjutant 
Ross, the husband of Pocahontas, in whose 
arms General Wolfe is said to have 
breathed his last upon the plains of Abraham. 
In addition, Sherman himself has for years 
been chairman of the committee on Indian 
affairs in the House of Representatives. He 
is an expert on the subject, and, according to 
the New York Herald, he has been the author 
of practically all the Indian legislation of the 
last dozen years and has done more than any- 
one else to make the Indians self-supporting, 
by breaking up the tribal arrangement and 
allotting the members lands in severalty. He 
has not been successful, however, in breaking 
up the tribe of Tammany Hall, tho he has 
done what he could in that direction. 

When the present aspirant to vice-presiden- 
tial honors first blinked at the sun, the year 
of our Lord was numbered 1855 on the calen- 
dar. It all occurred in the village of New 
Hartford, on the outskirts of Utica, which 
latter city was already pointing with pride to 
her son, Horatio Seymour, and was get- 
ting ready to point with pride to another son, 
Roscoe Conkling. Young Sherman’s father 
was a lawyer of prominence in central New 
York, and, that no pent-up Utica should con- 
fine the powers of his son, he sent him at the 
proper time to Whitestown Seminary and 
Hamilton College. He came out a husky 
youth—he weighed 190 when he was but six- 
teen—with oratorical talent and a reputation 
as a good student. The first thing he did was 
to repudiate the Democratic faith of his father 
and brothers. And one of the next things he 
did was to accept the nomination for state 
senator, on the Republican ticket, being beaten 
by one vote. Then, at the age of 29, he was 
elected mayor of Utica—the youngest mayor 
the city had ever had. From that time on, 
politics has successfully wooed him away from 
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his profession as a lawyer, for which he pre- 
pared. He went almost at once, on the ter- 
mination of his term as mayor, to Congress, 
and is now in his tenth congressional term. 
He is one of the “big five” in control of con- 
gressional matters, the other four being Can- 
non, Dalzell, Payne and Tawney. In a recent 
speech in Congress, Champ Clark called out 
the names of the “big five” whom he held re- 
sponsible for all the sins of the recent Con- 
gress, winding up with the words: “The last 
one is Jim Sherman; and he is the slickest of 
the bunch.” 

But there are worse things than that said 
of Sherman by his political enemies. There 
is in Utica a man by the name of James K. 
O’Connor, who is a city judge and who was 
opposed for re-election by Sherman. He made 
some ugly charges against the latter in his 
campaign. What they amount to is that Sher- 
man has been using his congressional influence 
to find easy berths for needy relatives. <A 
nephew “has a sinecure paying $10 a day, 
inspecting clothing for the Indian reserva- 
tions.” Through the same influence, a brother- 
in-law has been drawing a salary as a lawyer 
for the Interboro Rapid Transit Company in 
New York City. Sherman is accused of hav- 
ing formed “dummy corporations for the ex- 
ploitation of coal and oil lands in Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory.” Sherman never took 
the trouble to answer these charges, and was 
re-elected, as usual, after the campaign in 
which they were made. But, his enemies say, 
it took a lot of money to secure the re-election, 
and they assert that he took most of it out of 
the fund of the Republican Congressional 
Campaign Committee, of which he was chair- 
man. If the charges have materially affected 
the feeling toward Sherman of his fellow 
townsmen, that fact was not manifest in the 
reception given him on his recent return home 
as vice-presidential candidate. Democrats and 
Republicans joined in personal tributes, and 
the mayor, a Republican, remarked: “We have 
an insane asylum at the top of the hill and we 
are thinking about asking the legislature to 
enlarge it. The town has gone crazy over 
Jim’s nomination.” 

Sherman is one of the leading business men 
of his community. He is president of the 
Utica Trust and Deposit Company and vice- 
president of the Utica City National Bank. He 
is also president of two industrial concerns, 
the New Hartford Canning Company and the 
Utica Ice Company—described now as an ice 
trust. If he is worth as much as his political 
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There are nearly fifty photographs in the above, and they represent Mr. Bryan as Congressman, Mr. Bryan were bro 
as Colonel, Mr. Bryan as presidential nominee, Mr. Bryan as lecturer. and Mr. Bryan as a traveler, in the : 


Philippines, in Syria, in Egypt, in London, on camel-back, on donkey-back, and on horse-back. The central and neit 
picture represents him as he is to-day. 
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foes say he is, he has a snug fortune of $750,- 
000. If he is worth no more than his family 
say he is, he cannot count up more than $200,- 
000. He is described in the newspapers as 
“an ideal husband and father.” One of his 
three sons, Thomas, was classed two years 
ago as one of the eight best golf-players in the 
United States. Sherman pére is also a golfer, 
but not in his son’s class. He used to be an 
excellent billiardist. And he tried hard to 
play baseball, but, like Taft, was too heavy and 
logy to be a first-rater. He wasn’t good 
enough to get on the regular nine at Whites- 
town seminary, so it is said, and so he bought 
a lot of paraphernalia and started a nine of 
his own. It was a pretty good nine, too, but 
one of the first things it did, after he provided 
it with uniforms, bats and balls, was to get 
together and vote him off the team! But he 
makes up for all lack of skill on the baseball 
field by enthusiasm in the grandstand. He is 
a baseball “fan”; and report has it that he at- 
tended three games in Chicago before they 
nominated him, and had arranged to attend 
another when the convention interfered with 
his plans. 

Mrs. Sherman is small of stature, with 
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prematurely gray hair surrounding a youthful 
face. She has been quite prominent socially 
in Washington, tho, owing to poor health, her 
entertainments at the New Willard have not 
been on a large scale. She was one of the 
founders of the Congressional Club, composed 
of the wives of senators and congressmen. 
She was Sherman’s playmate and sweetheart 
when they were boy and girl. 

Mr. Sherman is a trustee of Hamilton Col- 
lege and chairman of the board of trustees of 
Christ Presbyterian Church in Utica. His 
general temperament is thus described by a 
long-time friend in The Independent: 


“Mr. Sherman is by temperament as well as 
by training conservative; entering very little into 
those measures that are ‘progressive and reform 
atory,’ but simply doing with precision what the 
days lay before him to do. He is never idle, but 
is never carried off his feet with enthusiasm 
His face indicates steadiness and _ reliability, 
which can if necessary ‘become stubbornness. 
Speaker Cannon unquestionably spoke out his 
real mind when he said that during sixteen 
years of service in the House of Representa- 
tives, Mr. Sherman had shown, both in council 
and on committee, great strength, great ability 
and courage; while he had always been true to 
his convictions, to his party, and to the Re- 
public.” 


THE FATEFUL ANTIPATHY OF CLEVELAND AND 
BRYAN 


ISTORY is made by two-legged 
principles. That is an epigram, 
and we made it. The meaning 
thereof is so clear that it needs 
™~uM0 no explanation. Therefore we 

will explain it. Truth in the abstract, a dis- 
embodied principle, has little to do with shap- 
ing human events. The principle, the truth, 
must be seen by a human mind, expressed in 
some way to other minds, and find its cham- 
pionship in human bipeds before it moulds the 
destinies of the world. It is always a prin- 
ciple plus a personality that accomplishes last- 
ing results, and the principle is always colored 
in expression by the personality. 

The principles that dominated Grover 
Cleveland are much the same as those that 
dominate William J. Bryan. Both were 
brought up in the Presbyterian faith and have 
maintained their adherence to evangelical re- 
ligion of the orthodox Calvinistic brand. Both 
were brought up as Jeffersonian Democrats, 
and neither has ever been conscious of a de- 


H 


parture from Jeffersonian doctrine. But the 
contrast in the two personalities has effected 
such a contrast in their application of the 
same principles as to give them the appear- 
ance of men representing wholly antagonistic 
schools of thought. The Democratic party 
has been rent asunder by these two person- 
alities, and there has been more enmity be- 
tween the two camps than between either one 
and the Republicans. 

Mr. Bryan’s earliest political exploits in the 
national field were achieved in the House of 
Representatives as a baiter of President 
Cleveland. Both were Democrats, and both 
were hot for tariff reform; yet that did not 
prevent them from playing at cross-purposes, 
and the hostility then begun has deepened and 
continued ever since. Bryan has likened 
Cleveland to a political bunco-steerer, to a 
guardian who squandered the estate of his 
ward, to a switchman who purposely opens 
the switch and wrecks the train. Cleveland’s 
distrust of Bryan was equally great. He re- 
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“A THORO SPORTSMAN” 


“I have seen his patience tried,’ says Joun Ss. 
Wise of Mr. Cleveland, “both as a fisherman and as 
a gunner, and in this quality he is perfect. No 
man took his streak of lean along with his streak of 
fat more stoically or more complacently.” 


pudiated the Democratic platform and ticket 
in 1896, supporting Palmer and Buckner, and 
his distrust does not seem to have softened 
of late years. As recently as two years ago 
he expressed himself to the late Henry Loomis 
Nelson as amazed at the stupidity of those 
democrats who follow Bryan’s leadership. 
“Rigidity! Rigidity! Rigidity!” said the 


engine in Kipling’s story of “The Ship That 
Found Itself.” The same word is the keynote 
of Cleveland’s career and character. His 
strength was that of rigidity. 

and steadfast and immovable. 


He was solid 
“For years 
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past, to those who knew him,” says The Out- 
look, “Mr. Cleveland has seemed like a great 
rugged rock, firm-based and immovable, a 
Gibraltar of steadfast integrity and loyalty.” 
Something of the same sort is said in all the 
tributes that his death has called forth. His 
political reputation was made by his power of 
resistance. When he was mayor of Buffalo, 
he was known as the “veto mayor.” When he 
went to Albany he soon became known as the 
“veto governor.” And when he went to the 
White House he became the “veto President.” 
It was his sturdy resistance to those desiring 
to loot the city treasury of Buffalo, to the 
Tammany braves and their natural allies at 
Albany and to the long-fasting spoilsmen of 
his own party at Washington that made him 
first hated by the Democratic machine, in 
charge of such men as Gorman, of Maryland, 
and David B. Hill, of New York, and which 
earned for him the memorable tribute, “We 
love him for the enemies he has made.” 

Now Bryan is a man of entirely different 
mould. If Cleveland's power was static, 
Bryan’s is dynamic. If Cleveland was a rock, 
Bryan is a rushing wave. Where one dis- 
played the power of resistance, the other dis- 
plays the power of action, of attack, of mo- 
tion. If one was like a stone wall, the other 
is more like a cyclone. Where there was 
rigidity in one, there is mobility in the other. 
3ryan is an agitator, a man of the oratorical 
type. He has imagination and initiative. Un- 
consciously to himself perhaps, his oratorical 
temperament makes him responsive to any 
new ideas that promise, in their expression, a 
great oratorical success. They make a dan- 
gerous appeal to him, and the result is that 
he is continually startling the country and fur- 
nishing a new sensation. Here is a charac- 
terization made a few months ago by William 
Bayard Hale: 


“The fact is that Mr. Bryan is essentially a 
preacher—a high-class exhorter, a glorified circuit 
rider. Righteousness is his constant theme; the 
conscience is the organ to which he _ habitually 
appeals. Whether he possesses the talents of a 
constructive statesman, events may or may not 
allow him to show. Mr. Roosevelt also is a 
preacher—with the scolding habit—a high church- 
man possessed by a zealot’s conviction of the im- 
portance of his own sacred office and commis- 
sion. Mr. Bryan is an evangelical. He doesn't 
pretend to any other ordination than his own 
conviction of the truth. He has the talents of a 
great pulpit orator; he arouses, he would per- 
suade. He has a thousand gifts and arts to in- 
spire and move, backed, all of them, with his 
great presence, his magnificent eye, his burning 
sincerity. He is of the order of Knox and Wes- 
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Photograph by Pach Bros., N. Y. 
“A GREAT RUGGED ROCK, FIRM BASED AND IM MOVABLE” 
Grover Cleveland was, for several years prior to his death a. few days ago, our only living ex-Presidimt. 


was the only man that the Democratic Party has succeeded in placing in the White House since the days « 
Buchanan, over half a century ago. His death leaves Mr. Bryan in undisputed leadership. 
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“I OBSERVED IN MR. CLEVELAND AN INEXPRESSIBLE TENDERNESS FOR HIS FAMILY” 


So says John S. Wise, who was a frequent visitor at the Cleveland home in Princeton. He adds: “He 
frequently talked in the sweetest way of his wife and children. The political world has never dealt kindly 
with Mr, Cleveland. The press has seemed at times to delight in oper | rumors and aspersions about 


his family relations. Perhaps it was done with devilish malignity to woun 


him in a point where they 


knew he was vulnerable. For much as the public has been encouraged to look upon Mr. Cleveland as incap- 
able of the finer sensibilities, I never saw a man who had family pride and affection more fully developed 


or who felt more keenly the injustice of such assaults.” 


ley, of Valentine Cook and Peter Cartwright— 
the robust Illinois circuit rider, whose biography, 
depend upon it, Mr. Bryan has read.” 


Nearly every writer who has undertaken of 
late to describe Bryan speaks of his quality 
as a preacher. One of them, Charles Moreau 
Harper, in The Outlook, seems to think it 
more than possible that Bryan will yet leave 
the political arena for the pulpit. He was 
planning, at the early age of six, to be a 
Baptist preacher; he joined the Presbyterian 
church when he was but fourteen; and after 
his college career he was accustomed to ad- 
dress religious meetings, before he was sent 
to Congress. “I am interested in the science 
of government,” he has recently said; “I have 
devoted a large part of my active life to its 
study. But I am more interested in religion. 
I enjoy making political speeches, but I enjoy 
making religious speeches more. And I shall 
be making addresses in the church after I 
have retired from the stump.” 

Now Cleveland had none of the preacher or 
orator in him, and he had but little sympathy 
for the orators of his party. He had no 


imagination, and the art of expression came 
to him with difficulty. He was not a facile 
speaker, writer or thinker, and, like nearly 
all men of that sort, he distrusted the man 
whose thoughts come spontaneously and whose 
words flow forth copiously. He was not 
mobile in attack. He could defend a citadel 
to the last gasp, but he could not take one. 
Once, and once only, he made a great assault. 
That was when he issued his famous tariff 
reform message. It was a splendid effort, and 
if he had had the qualities of a general it 
would have been successful, in all probability. 
But as it was, it did not succeed. He had a 
Democratic majority in both branches of 
Congress, but he could not carry his own 
party with him. The Wilson-Gorman bill that 
was passed was so obnoxious to him that he 
refused to sign it, letting it become a law 
without his signature. He had executive abil- 
ity, but no administrative ability of a high 
order. That is, he could do things himself, 
but he could not get others to do them. Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, upon the occasion of 
Mr. Cleveland’s seventieth birthday, wrote of 
him as follows: 
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“His intellectual training he gave himself after 
his school days, and it was a true instinct that 
led him to the study and practice of law. In that 
profession his mind got the definite data of rule 
and application which it naturally craved—a mind 
disinclined to theory, very firm and definite in its 
operation upon facts, intolerant of too great re- 
finement, but admirable in the application of 
principles, a broad, effective, decisive, compre- 
hending mind, fit always for affairs and action. 
His training in politics was of the same kind. 
He was never a member of any political body 
whose duties were legislative and deliberative; 
his political duties were always executive, he 
dealt not so much with programs as with con- 
crete and tangible conditions, the very stuff of 
life and occasion. Whether as District Attor- 
ney, as Sheriff, as Mayor, as Governor, or as 
President, his outlook was always upon action, 
upon the application, the execution of laws and 
the actual operation of the principles prescribed 
by law. No doubt he was sometimes too impa- 
tient of the difficulties and hesitations and com- 
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promises of law-making bodies never having 
known in any intimate and personal way the 
conditions which limit their efficiency and ham- 
per their action; but it was the wholesome impa- 
tience of the practical man in a workday world, 
where things must be done, and ought to be done 
handsomely, difficulties or no difficulties. He 
gave tonic counsel, and stimulated even when he 
irritated.” 


It is possible that the death of Grover 
Cleveland may result in a reunion of the two 
wings of the Democratic party, even tho its 
first result has been to furnish a new occasion 
for quarreling over the resolutions drafted 
by Judge Parker for adoption by the na- 
tional Democratic convention. Mr. Bryan 
has displayed a more conciliatory spirit toward 
the Cleveland followers, now that he has no 
more to fear from their chieftain. 


SYLVIA: THE 


SHRIEKING SISTERHOOD OF SUFFRAGETTES 


o-——(WIVE thousand policemen found 
their capacity taxed to the ut- 
}- most last month as they strove 
outside the houses of Parliament 

in London to prevent a vast con- 

course of woman suffragists from surging into 
the Commons. For more than three hours 
multitudes of these demonstrators, mostly 
young, in many cases lovely, and in every in- 
stance more or less violent, scuffled with con- 
stables, stood firm against charges of mounted 
police, smashed the windows: of the Prime 
Minister’s official residence and hurled them- 
selves in screaming detachments upon the bar- 
riers, guarded by troops, that had been erected 
to forestall an invasion of the lobbies. It was 
all the most impressive evidence yet afforded 
of that positive genius for organization pos- 
sessed by the Pankhurst ladies, to which the 
rise and progress of this campaign is ascribed 
in the British press. Whether most credit is 
due to Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, the Man- 
chester widow who did so much to found the 
Woman’s Social and Political Union; or to 
her eldest daughter, Miss Christabel Pank- 
hurst, the fiery orator whose emotional elo- 
quence has roused all England on the subject 
of votes for women; or to Miss Sylvia Pank- 
hurst, whose spirit of martyrdom has sent her 
to jail again and again for the cause, seems 
to be a moot point. The one established fact 


is that but for the Pankhurst family the grav- 
ity of the suffragist agitation, with its prospect 
of bomb-throwing as a phase of the immediate 
future, would long ere this have been eclipsed 
by its purely comical aspects. 

Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, the fifty-year-old 
widow whose masses of dark hair worn in the 
pompadour style have few streaks of gray to 
belie the youthful outlines of her face, is the 
soul of that faction which has just captured 
the movement and made it defiantly bellicose. 
In her suite of no less than thirteen offices at 
Clement’s Inn she directs the labors of a score 
of young women typewriters, all working 
without pay, and organizes those window- 
smashing riots, those raids on the Houses of 
Parliament and those monster processions 
through London streets which impart such 
fresh piquancy to the Gilbertian generalization 
that the policeman’s lot is not a happy one. 
Mrs. Pankhurst, it has been disparagingly 
hinted, would never have emerged triumphant 
from the bitter feud within the ranks of the 
suffragettes but for the irresistible seductive- 
ness of her daughter Christabel, who to the 
learning of Hypatia adds many of Marie An- 
toinette’s graces and all the eloquence of 
Madame Roland. Sylvia, the other daughter, 
is somewhat deficient in the family fire, but 
has more sweetness than her sister. All the 
ladies have been arrested frequently. 
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The division of labor among the Pankburst 
ladies allots to the mother the purely militant 
activities of the campaign. A large blackboard 
fastened to the wall behind Mrs. Emmeline 
Pankhurst’s desk affords her at a glance a 
chart of the disposition of the suffragist army 
from day to day. Lists of meetings arranged 
all over England for the day, the names of the 
speakers assigned to each, crosses against 
names of towns holding elections and hiero- 
glyphics of one kind or another reveal the 
thoroness with which her capacity for detail 
enables Mrs. Pankhurst to do the work of ad- 
ministration. She personally directs, likewise. 
the work of harrassing cabinet ministers at 
their homes and at their offices, of compro- 
mising the dignity of the courts by protests 
against man-made laws, of arranging to have 
young women arrested, and of blocking traffic 
in narrow thorofares with forbidden assem- 
blies. There is no apparent limit to the docil- 
ity, the discipline and the devotion of the 
enthusiasts who have seceded from “the old 
fogies” who deprecate the noisiness of Mrs. 
Pankhurst’s practicality. 

She is a slight figure of a woman, not very 
tall, noted for extreme reserve of manner in 
ordinary intercourse and for a certain aloof- 
ness of disposition that conveys an impression 
of coldness, not to say hardness. The expres- 
sion of her countenance is described as 
“sombre” in The Woman Worker, her eyes 
alone displaying much animation. They are of 
a steelish gray, set deeply in their sockets, 
surmounted by brows of that arched kind 
which betray the ascetic yet artistic type of 
character. Mrs. Pankhurst was educated in 
Paris, where she studied art and languages for 
some years and formed an intimacy with the 
daughter of that revolutionary journalist, 
Henri Rochefort. Mrs. Pankhurst has de- 
scribed the spirit animating her in the suf- 
fragist movement as that of republican France. 
She has an overweening admiration for the 
genius of the late Louise Michel, altho she 
does not accept that erratic woman’s political 
theories. Mrs. Pankhurst speaks French flu- 
ently. Itiis said that she never sleeps more 
than six hours in the twenty-four, and often 
not as many as four. She was at one time an 
enthusiastic vegetarian and she is still a total 
abstainer. 

Mrs. Pankhurst had the good fortune to 
marry a man in sympathy with her revolution- 
ary ideals. He was an eminent barrister in 
Manchester who worked hard for what is 
called the emancipation of women. To him 
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must be given credit for the “married women’s 
property act,” a measure drafted by Dr. Pank- 
hurst*at his wife’s entreaty, for the purpose 
of giving wives the independent control of 
their own estates. It became law after much 
vehement discussion, in which Dr. and Mrs. 
Pankhurst distinguished themselves just be- 
fore his somewhat untimely death. The widow 
found herself in embarrassing circumstances 
with four young children at the height of a 
municipal campaign, in which she led a local 
woman suffrage agitation from which the 
present movement has grown. Mrs. Pankhurst 
set about organizing the Women’s Social and 
Political Union, which was at first a mere 
group of about a dozen quite unknown women 
who met in her parlor. To-day this society is 
the most conspicuous factor in the political 
life of England. 

Mrs. Pankhurst is so deficient in magnetic 
personal qualities that only her gift for com- 
mand and the dominating instinct of her char- 
acter could maintain her present boundless in- 
fluence over the thousands of women who 
obey her with a positively blind devotion, even 
to the point of living on bread and water in 
prison. The irreconcilable conflict of tem- 


perament between herself and the leader of the 


National Union of Women’s Suffrage So- 
cieties led to her secession, with an immense 
body of followers, from the pacific repose of 
its propaganda. No sooner, however, had 
Mrs. Pankhurst invited imprisonment by pro- 
claiming her cause’ from the housetops, chalk- 
ing “Votes for Women” on the portals of 
politicians and pulling the coat tails of the 
officially prominent than she had to contend 
with revolt in her own ranks. Her dictatorial 
exaction of implicit obedience and, it is even 
insinuated, her unaffected contempt for every 
opinion but her own, revealed a defective ap- 
preciation of the value of team work. In the 
wake of the Pankhurst circus, therefore, may 
be found an attractive side show in the form 
of the Women’s Freedom League. Thus it 
comes about that there exist to-day three great 
organizations urging votes for women in Eng- 
land, the peculiarity of Mrs. Pankhurst’s per- 
sonality being held responsible for the rival- 
ries and recriminations within  suffragette 
sisterhoods that inflame the furies of the fray 
with the franchised foe. 

On the platform Mrs. Pankhurst reveals a 
striking gift for retort, a taste for shirt waists 
of ornately embroidered pattern and a voice 
too weak to be audible very far. She has her- 
self well under control, according to one study 
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THE MOST CONSPICUOUS SUFFRAGETTE IN 


ENGLAND IN THE THICK OF A CAMPAIGN 


Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst stands on the front seat of the ’bus, while her daughter Christabel remains seated 


on the other side of the driver. f 
House of Commons was lately decided. 
favoring votes for women. 


The ladies have come to Peckham, where a 
Mrs. Pankhurst and her daughters fought on the side of the candidate 
This method of campaigning has been brought to perfection by the 


fierce contest for a seat in the 


Pankhurst 


ladies, who have captured the suffragette movement by their physical force tactics. 


of her temperament in the London News. 


“Her extravagances are considered. They are 
never touched with the taint of hysteria.” 
She manifests no eccentricities of ideation, 
such as a belief in metempsychosis or a devo- 
tion to fads. She frequently goes to church, 
and is a very fine cook. Mrs. Pankhurst pro- 
fesses, moreover, a peculiar regard for the 
sanctity of the marriage tie and has taken 
pains to hold aloof from her organization all 
women noted for radical views of sex rela- 
tions. To an interviewer recently she said 
that George Eliot was a fine genius with suf- 
ficient intellectual humility to atone in later 
life for her ill-considered trifling with the 
sanctity of wedlock. In various ways Mrs. 
Pankhurst has manifested tendencies to con- 
servatism of thought. She has had a practical 
training in administrative work in various 
offices of responsibility under the municipal 
government of her native city of Manchester, 
where she served on the school board, on the 
board of guardians of the poor and as regis- 
trar of births and deaths. Within the past 
year she has shown some tendency to nervous 
prostration, and it is a more or less open secret 
in the suffragette camp that she has had to put 
down with an iron hand one. more revolt 
against her authority. 

Far more emotional than her mother, with 


infinitely finer powers of address and possess- 
ing the inestimable advantages of youth and 
good looks, Miss Christabel Pankhurst, who is 
at this time twenty-eight years old, might be 
called the suffragette fanatic. She expresses 
at all times a profound contempt for men. The 
relations between Christabel Pankhurst and 
her mother are extremely affectionate, for the 
young lady is and seems always to have been 
the model of a dutiful daughter. From her 
tenderest years she was, as a writer in The 
Ladies’ Realm assures us, “consecrated to the 
sacred cause of downtrodden womanhood” by 
her widowed mother. Christabel Pankhurst 
received a university training and equipped 
herself by long study for her father’s profes- 
sion of barrister, but her sex made it legally 
impossible to call her to the bar. She has 
been called, in some flattering accounts of her 
career, “a dreamy beauty,’ with languishing 
dark eyes and a most graceful figure. She 
coils her masses of dark hair plainly on either 
side of her face as a rule, and she is credited 
with a pair of extremely shapely arms. Her 
most riveting characteristic is fieriness of 
phraseology in the harangues she delivers at 
street corners and on door steps. She must 
be in vigorous health, for she often marches 
mile after mile in outdoor demonstrations, 
winter and summer, with no trace at all of 
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fatigue. The statement that she wears bloom- 
ers beneath her well-fitting skirt is authorita- 
tively denied. Like her mother, indeed, she 
affects a conventional garb, and she presided 
over the great meeting in London last month 
in a most elegant hat. When she wishes to 
display contempt for any sister in the cause, 
she cries: “You argue like a man.” She is 
somewhat lacking in her mother’s aptitude at 
repartee, and has been put to confusion on the 
platform by the circumstance. 

“The wife of this gentleman,” she said, for 
example, at one great gathering, “is a prisoner 
for our cause in Holloway jail.” 

“That,” interrupted somebody in the rear, 
“is why he looks so happy now.” 

Miss Christabel flashed scorn from her eyes 
during the wild laughter that succeeded this 
sally, but was unable to extinguish the heck- 
ler, as her mother would certainly have done, 
with a crushing rejoinder. The young lady’s 
physical strength, on the other hand, enables 
her to emerge triumphantly from her fisticuffs 
with policemen. She can box capitally, and 
on more than one occasion has knocked the 
helmet off a “bobby’s” head, and even taken 
off his belt and flourished it threateningly in 
his face. 


She originated the expedient, so 
much in vogue, of chaining herself to the rail- 
ings of official residences and padlocking her 


waist. Policemen striving to release martyrs 
in such durance are jabbed with hatpins. The 
young lady has resolved, it further appears, 
never to marry until the triumph of the cause 
of votes for women, an act of renunciation 
compared by her admirers with St. Cecilia’s 
vow of perpetual virginity. The militant 
methods to which she resorts are affirmed by 
Miss Christabel and her friends to be very 
distasteful to herself. Her disposition is even 
affirmed to be naturally shy, and there are 
times when she can scarcely find courage to 
address a meeting, for her tendency to stage 
fright is inveterate. Nor is it an unusual 
sight for a whole vast audience to behold Miss 
Christabel in tears as she tells of the suffer- 
ings of suffragettes. 

Her own ordeals in this line have been 
many and severe. She has found herself 
stripped of all her things in jail and reduced 
to a diet of dry bread, tea and potatoes. She 
has had to spend weeks in solitary confine- 
ment, her only occupation being the sewing of 
letter carriers’ bags. For one hour on each 
day throughout a recent term in jail she was 
walked backwards and forwards with other 
prisoners in a yard in the prison enclosure. 
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For reading she had the Bible and a book 
called “A Healthy Home,” which, as she sub- 
sequently told one of her audiences, was of no 
ues to her there. She asked for a Shakespeare. 
There was but one volume in the prison, and 
that was engaged. She asked for pen and 
paper that she might write down her medita- 
tions. They were refused. She asked that 
gallant champion of the cause of votes for 
women, Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, to apply to 
the Home Secretary on her behalf to be al- 
lowed the use of pen and paper and ink 
“wherewith to deliver herself of her thoughts 
burning within her all day and all night and 
unutterable.” She made no complaint for 
herself, adds Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, record- 
ing these circumstances in the London Tele- 
graph, “but in isolation prayed for the cause 
of woman.” Will that prayer be answered? 
It is the query of Mr. Cobden-Sanderson. “Is 
there then no soul of woman really, no any- 
thing in the world? A world of shadows 
only? No man of heart, of genius, to bid all 
legislation stop, and the world’s vain turmoil 
cease till woman shall have stepped, with the 
help of man, to where man stands, that, hand 
in hand and heart in heart, they may together 
climb the steep path of life?” To which 
might be added a scarcely less moving plea 
by Miss Beatrice Harraden, the novelist, who 
discerns in Miss Christabel Pankhurst one of 
those rare souls born into this world every 
thousand years to command the homage of 
mankind. 

Between Miss Christabel Pankhurst and 
Miss Sylvia Pankhurst there exists somewhat 
the contrast discerned by the Vicar of Wake- 
field between his eldest daughter and his 
youngest. Christabel overwhelms at the first 
meeting by the irresistible magnetism of her 
womanhood. Sylvia pleases through sweet- 
ness of manner and a tantalizing maiden bash- 
fulness. Where Christabel is fiery and com- 
pelling, Sylvia remains persuasive and con- 
vincing. Christabel is intellectual and elo- 
quent. Sylvia says very little and overpowers 
nobody with her prodigious mentality. If 
Christabel deserves to go down to posterity as 
the Juno of woman suffrage, Sylvia must be 
deemed the: Joan of Arc of the movement. 
She inspires refined ladies to tolerate prison 
diet by living upon it herself. She has, like 
Portia, studied somewhat of the law, but, like 
Christabel, she is not allowed to practice it. 
She cannot make speeches like those of her 


sister, but she can, like her mother, make 
bread. 
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MR. KIPLING AND THE HANDICAPS OF 
LITERATURE 


URING the course of a memorable 
address at the anniversary of the 
Royal Literary Fund in London 

@ the other day, Rudyard Kipling 

pointed out that men of letters 
labor under three handicaps. In the first 
place, he said, they must compete not only 
with the living but with the dead; in the sec- 
ond place, they are debarred from complete 
and permanent ownership of their own pro- 
ducts; and, in the third place, they are driven 
from within to write whether the world wants 
their writings or not. In connection with this 
last point, Mr. Kipling declared: 
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“Most men are bound by oath or organization, 
or their natural instinct not to work for nothing. 
When his demon urges a man of letters to work 
he may do so without any regard to wages or 
the sentiments of his fellow-workers. This may 
be incontinence or inspiration. Whichever it is 
we must face the fact and its consequences, that 
at any moment a man of letters may choose to 
pay not only with his skin but in cash and credit 
for leave to do his work—to say the thing he 
desires to say. This is perhaps not fair to him- 
self or his fellows, but it is a law of his being, 
and as such constitutes yet another handicap.” 


Almost simultaneously with the publication of 
Mr. Kipling’s speech in London, The Ameri- 
can Magazine printed a letter from an anony- 
mous correspondent which may serve as a 
grim commentary on the third “handicap of 
literature” so well described. This corres- 
pondent complains that he has given his life 
to letters, but that letters will not give a liv- 
ing to him. “If measured by pecuniary re- 
sults,” he says, “I suppose I must admit that 
I am a flat failure; if regulated by praise, I 
am a success.” He continues: 


“All my life has been passed in the Under- 
world, and I have tried to make a study of its 
different inhabitants—thieves, tramps, drug-users, 
street-fakirs, grafting politicians, etc. All of my 
writings concern the Underworld, and many of 
the collection are founded on my own. experi- 
ences. One editor says I have ‘gone deeper into 
the drug question than any other writer that ever 
lived, not even excepting De Quincey or Poe.’ 

“My first literary work was a slang lexicon 
and a dissertation on the ‘yegg’ species of vagrant 
—the only work of its kind ever compiled in this 
country. I managed to sell both to a certain 


newspaper for $25, barely sufficient to keep a 
real literateur in postage. About that time I also 
sold several stories to a magazine in Chicago; 
they have appeared, but the article and lexicon 
have been held back all this time, altho it is now 
nearly three years since I sold them. Last sum- 
mer I sold two stories to a New York magazine 
for $50. After holding them six months they re- 
fused, for some reason or other, to print them, 
in spite of the fact that they were paid for. 

“So here I am, after a lifetime of study and 
preparation, after three years of sending a fin- 
ished product around to the editors, after hav- 
ing spent three months in Bellevue Hospital with 
a severe and puzzling illness brought on by close 
application in completing a thirty-thousand word 
critique on E. A. Poe, in such abject despair 
and destitution that I shall surely sink unless 
some one comes forth to help me. I feel that I 
cannot keep up my courage any longer. People 
of means will scarcely believe that it is possible 
for an author literally to starve to death amid 
all of this wealth and apparent happiness. Yet 
it is a fact. Isn’t there something radically wrong 
somewhere when I can have in my possession 
stories that are unique and individual, tales such 
as cannot be found in any literature, and make 
the ‘rounds’ with them and still be compelled to 
stop on my journey and grab a handful of free 
lunch from actual hunger? I think there is. Time 
and again I have placed myself on the scales to 
find what is wanting, and it seems I cannot dis- 
cover where the fault lies. Suppose I have a 
number of stories the equal of some of Poe’s, 
would it not be a shame to permit them to die 
in the dark corner of some obscure garret? 

“When I began to write it was for the purpose 
of getting sufficient money to provide for my 
parents against the rigors of their declining years. 
In the three years of my literary activity I have 
sent them just exactly $40. 

“At this writing I belong to the overcoatless 
brigade, and soon I will be in the shoeless con- 
tingent. If I abandon my career and ambition, 
however, my first work will be to touch a match 
to my collection of manuscripts, for in them is 
centered the cause of all my misfortune. Before 
I began to write I was happy, now I fear even 
to tell how depressed I am.” 


This pitiful fragment of autobiography has 


led to some. interesting discussion in the 
American press as to how far Mr. Kipling’s 
third “handicap” can be mitigated. The Bos- 
ton Transcript says: 


“Even Socialism offers no help to unrecog- 
nized authors. The late Edward Bellamy pro- 
posed that the public press should print every 
manuscript brought to it upon condition that the 
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author pay the cost. Just there is the rub. Any 
author who is able to pay the cost can have his 
stuff published to-day. In Mr. Bellamy’s sociai- 
istic state the owners of unmarketable manu- 
scripts would be no hetter off in this respect. 
“The simple fact is that the ability to pay the 
cost of printing or to find a publisher or a pat- 
ron who is willing to assume the expense is 
the only practicable test of fitness to get into 
print. The abolition of this test would flood the 
world with literary slush. Many centuries ago 
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the Preacher observed that of the making of 
many books there is no end. Had he lived in the 
present day of profuse publishing he would 
doubtless have been tempted to add emphasis to 
his remark. The financial handicap on authors 
is a needed protection for the public. The small 
amount of good work that is lost to the world 
on this account is of slight importance when 
weighed against the enormous mass of worthless 
writing that is mercifully denied the distinction 
of print.” 





HOW JOEL 
THE 


ANY great works of genius, as is 
; well known, have been produced 
M by accident; and an author is 


@ v) seldom the best judge of his own 


work. When Joel Chandler Har- 
ris wrote the first of his “Uncle Remus” 
stories, and presented it for publication, he did 
so, we are now told, “with a hundred misgiv- 
ings.” He was not sure that his ventures in 
negro folk-lore would prove successful. He 
could not know that they would bring him 
world-wide fame. 

At the time we are describing, Mr. Harris 
was a young man of twenty-eight, employed 
on the Atlanta Constitution. Sam W. Small, 
afterward a revivalist, who had been writing 
for the same paper a popular column of negro 
story and dialect, had just resigned from the 
staff. The managing editor of The Constitu- 
tion, wishing to continue the feature, said to 
Harris one day: “Joel, it seems to me you 
could do that sort of thing to a tee. See if 
you can’t turn in something to-night.” 

The young writer’s memory flitted back to 
his early days on a plantation. All the quaint 
settings of negro life—the little cabins, the 
fiddling darkeys, the wrinkled story-teller, the 
black “mammies,” the noisy corn-shuckings, 
the bob-tailed rabbits disappearing along the 
road—came hurrying from the past. Late that 
afternoon he turned in his copy. The next day 
his reputation was made. 

The author of “Uncle Remus,” 
Stannard Baker in The Outlook, 
because he did not try.” 


says Ray 
“succeeded 
Mr. Baker continues: 


“Here was a young, unknown, untraveled prin- 
ter, of narrow school advantages, tho profitably 
educated in the best classics, and possessing, be- 
sides, much curious knowledge of negroes, of 
dogs, of horses, of the way of the red stream in 
the swamp, and of the folk of the woods. He 
had some familiar old stories to tell—so old and 
so familiar that no one had thought them worth 


CHANDLER HARRIS CAME 
“UNCLE REMUS” 


TO WRITE 
STORIES 


writing down—and he told them as quietly and 
as simply as he talked. His tales succeeded 
far beyond his expectations, and for the same rea- 
son that made A®sop’s Fables an imperishable 
classic. For they were the slow fruitage of the 
wonder, the humor, and the pathos of a race of 
primitive story tellers. They were instinct with 
those primal passions which appeal to human 
nature, savage and civilized, the world over. 
They were by no means indigenous to American 
soil; no one knows for how many centuries they 
had been told in varying forms in the jungles of 
Africa. Slaves had brought them thither, and 
they had soon flowered luxuriantly in English, be- 
ing cultivated with unconscious skill in the hum- 
ble negro cabins of the cotton and cane fields.” 


Every Southern boy and girl listened to 
these stories from babyhood upward; they 
were the richest prizes of the negro cabins; 
but “of all those who heard,’ remarks Mr. 
Baker, “only one possessed the instinct that 


appreciated their literary value.” To quote 


further: 


“Mr. Harris was, however, in no sense a mere 
copyist. One has only to compare a Br’er Rab- 
bit story as told by any typical negro tale-teller, 
or as it has been set down word for word from 
his mouth (and verbal truthfulness has been the 
sole claim to distinction of some of Mr. Harris’s 
imitators), with the same story as Mr. Harris has 
written it, to appreciate the hand of the master 
craftsman. For the author of ‘Uncle Remus’ is 
a matchless writer of the spoken story—a diffi- 
cult art indeed. The original negro narrator has 
to aid him all the accessories of the voice—and 
there is no voice more flexible and expressive 
than that of the negro. He may add the emphasis 
of changing facial expression and of gesture, and 
with what powerful effect may he interject ‘his 
pauses! Moreover there are those impressive 
stage-settings—night, the brightness of an open 
fire, shadowy, fascinated faces, ready to express 
the common thrill. These are parts of the story 
as much as the spoken words, and it has been the 
triumph of Mr. Harris’s art to represent them 
all. His versions of the stories are closer to the 
real story than any verbatim copy could possibly 
he, for he has given us not merely a story about 
a rabbit and a fox, which might be dull enough, 
but he has given us, with lifelike reality, the negro 
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“THE WANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN OF AMERICA” 
“Uncle Remus’s depth,’’ says a writer in the Atlanta Jowrnal, “is that of a child’s sudden glance: He never 
sought to formulate life and its wonders. ‘Thoughts came to him as pictures. Like St. Francis of Assisi, the wind 
was a brother to him and every fluttering bird a little sister. It was alw ‘Good morning, Mr. Sun; good even 
ing, Friend Moon!’ He was the Hans Christian Andersen of America. 
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who told it, and what he felt and thought about 
while he was telling it; he has shown us the peo- 
ple who listened to the story, and we see how 
they are swept by superstitious fear, by laughter, 
by tears, by wonder.” 


Very soon Mr. Harris began to hear from 
the outside world. His “Uncle Remus” stories 
were reprinted first in this country and then in 
foreign lands. In 1883 they were published 
in book form and highly praised. “Such a 
success,’ Mr. Baker remarks, “often sends a 
young writer flying to New York, where he is 
promptly petted, befooled, and stimulated into 
an Overproduction that shortly ends him.” But 
Joel Chandler Harris was not to be beguiled 
from his old haunts. 


“So far from having his head turned by his 
successes, he looked upon the flurry of fame 
which his stories had brought him in the light of 
a joke—a rather unreal and somewhat annoying 
joke. He was not convinced that he was a 
genius, nor did he begin to feel the responsibility 
of a great mission resting upon him. He con- 
tinued to go down every day to the office of the 
newspaper which employed him, he wrote about 
so many editorials and other matter, and then in 
the evening he enjoyed sitting down with his 
family around him and writing a story. He never 
wrote because he feared that unless he did peo- 
ple would forget him, for he was not especially 
concerned whether he was remembered or not. 
He never sent his manuscripts a-begging; he 
waited, and presently some one wanted them very 
much. He never paid court to publishers nor to 
critics, and yet no writer was ever more favorably 
received by the critics. He had not one of the 
disappointments and trials of the ordinary author. 
Most of. the unhappiness of the world comes from 
trying to be what one is not, trying to do some- 
thing for which one is in no wise fitted. It was 
Mr. Harris’s rare good fortune to know definitely 
his own capabilities and limitations, and it was 
his chief pleasure to be simply what he was, to 
tell the best stories he knew, and not to worry. 
If the public wanted what he wrote, it was well; 
if not, he had already enjoyed the pleasure of 
doing the work. He made his channel and flowed 
quietly in it. 

“Tf the greatest position on the round earth 
were to be offered to me, he once said, ‘I 
wouldn’t take it.’ The responsibility would kill 
me in two weeks. Now I haven’t any care or 
any troubles, and I have resolved never to worry 
any more. Life is all a joke to me. Why make it 
a care?” 


It was in this spirit that Joel Chandler Har- 
ris labored on to the end, becoming, in time, 
the author of twenty-six books and the editor 
of his own magazine. As a writer in the 
Atlanta Journal tells the story: 


“The thirty odd remaining years of his life 
were crowned with activity in the fields of story 
telling, verse and critical essays. A few months 
ago when Miss Katherine Wooten, of Carnegie 
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Library, compiled a list of his writings it de- 
veloped, to the amazement of Uncle Remus him- 
self, that he had produced twenty-six complete 
volumes, forty-one random tales and a goodly 
amount of verse. He was continually making 
stories simply because he was continually watch- 
ful of life and because within him the impulse to 
write was as fresh and inevitable as that of a 
bird to sing. About eight years ago he retired 
from newspaper work to the veranda and sitting 
room and leafy garden of Snap Bean Farm, or as 
his charming West End home is sometimes called, 
‘The Sign of the Wren’s Nest.’ The final year 
of his life was his busiest and happiest. He wrote 
and sauntered and meditated surrounded by wife 
and children. In the earnest morning hours he 
could be seen working among his roses and in 
the evening he would sit for hours watching his 
friend, the moon, climb over the tree tops. 


The New York Nation once paid to Joel 
Chandler Harris the high compliment: “His 
perception is subtler and more truthful than 
Bret Harte’s. Both authors have keen in- 
sights, but Harris’s are the finer and deeper. 
Harte’s characters are more picturesque and 
his incidents more thrilling, but Harris’ people 
wind themselves about our hearts and owe 
little to circumstance.” 

This judgment is endorsed by the writer in 
the Atlanta Journal. He says: 


“There is real meat and lasting truth in this 
comment. In the very fact that Joel Chandler 
Harris’s characters owe little to outward circum- 
stance lies much of his deepest worth and, indeed, 
much of his modernism. For these careless, happy 
tales that have charmed the children of two gen- 
erations are always concerned with the inward 
values of things. No two writers could seem 
more different on the surface than Uncle Remus 
and William Dean Howells and yet at the bot- 
tom they both belong to the naturalists in fiction. 
Though not generally suspected, Mr. Harris was 
a lover of Henry James, particularly his ‘Portrait 
of a Lady,’ and ‘The Scarlet Letter’ was to his 
mind the great novel of America. All these facts 
tend to show the sage of Shady Dale in a new 
perspective and any one who has followed his 
more recent editorials where he speaks of the 
‘Blue Beard chambers of our soul’ cannot but feel 
that beneath all his rippling humor lies a pool of 
quiet mystery—the human heart. 

“But Uncle Remus’ depth is that of a child’s 
sudden glance. He never sought to formulate life 
and its wonders. Thoughts came to him as pic- 
tures. To him, the great intelligence of the uni- 
verse did not end or begin in man, but flowed 
through all things. He understood the wistful 
questioning in the eyes of a dog or the little crea- 
tures of the field, for were they not all his kins- 
men in nature’s big family? Like St. Francis of 
Assisi, the wind was a brother to him and every 
fluttering bird a little sister. It was always ‘Good 
morning, Mr. Sun, good evening, Friend Moon!’ 
He was the Hans Christian Andersen of America. 
The face of the brown old earth smiled up to 
him as he strolled onward to his sunset and along 
the way each flower enjoyed the air it breathed.” 
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LITERATURE AND ART 
THE FOREMOST LIVING FRENCH WRITER 


r~——“/ HERE is no Frenchman of letters 
whose nom de plume is better 

T known in America than that of 

Jacques Anatole Thibault (Ana- 
tole France ); yet it cannot be 
said that he is very widely read here. One 
reason for this is to be found in the surpris- 
ingly few translations of his work; another in 
the essentially Gallic quality of his wit and 
irony, which gently demolishes much that 
our minds still hold dear. But soon we shall 
have very little excuse for our ignorance of 
at least the contents of M. France’s master- 
pieces, for Mr. John Lane has in preparation 
a complete English edition of his works. 
These fifty-four volumes of literary criticism, 
novels, short stories, social and political stud- 
ies, speeches and poems (“bibles of modern 
incredulity,” M. René Doumic has styled 
them) are more than a monument of French 
wit and learning; they record the evolution 
of Anatole France from the skepticism of his 
arm-chair philosophy to the social faith of the 
propagandist, the literary man of action. M. 
France is pre-eminently today the exponent of 
the radical and ironical spirit in French litera- 
ature. To our American critic, James Hun- 
eker, he appears “the spiritual stepson of 
Renan—displaying affinities to Heine, Aristo- 
phanes, Charles Lamb, Epicurus, Sterne and 
Voltaire.” 

M. France occupies the first place in a new 
book* devoted to “French Novelists of Today,” 
and he is vividly described by its author, Win- 
ifred Stephens. “It was an appropriate co- 
incidence,” writes Miss Stephens, “that he, 
whose originality of thought and courage in 
its expression was so forcibly to recall Vol- 
taire, should have first seen the light in a 
house only a few doors away from where 
the apostle of Ferney died.” Jacques Anatole 
Thibault was born in Paris on April 16, 1844, 
in an appartement opening on the cour behind 
his father’s book-shop, No. 9 Quai Voltaire. 
M. Thibault, the elder, was a scholarly biblio- 
phile of revolutionary sympathies, and his little 
shop was the meeting-place of the most fam- 
ous Parisian writers of the day. Anatole 
France, as a school-boy loafing behind his 
father’s counter, and later acting as assistant 
there, had the inestimable advantge of listen- 
ing to their conversations and discussions. He 


*Frencu Noveists oF Topay. 
John Lane Company. 


By Winifred Stephens. 


was a strange boy, he confesses, with ambi- 
tions to become a saint like Saint Simon Sty- 
lites, and to write a history of France in fifty 
volumes. Of formal education he received 
little or nothing. He gathered most of his 
knowledge from promiscuous reading and 
from wandering about the old streets and 
quays of Paris. Milkmen, coal-heavers, push- 
cart peddlers, Jewish curiosity-dealers and the 
keepers of second-hand book-stalls were his 
teachers. “Good people,” he wrote of the 
latter in after years, “what gratitude I owe 
you! You displayed before my rav- 
ished gaze the mysterious form of the life of 
the past and all kinds of precious monuments 
of human thought. Searching through your 
boxes, looking over your dusty shelves, laden 
with the poor relics of our fathers and their 
great thoughts, all unconsciously I imbibed 
the most healthy philosophy.” 

Not unnaturally young Anatole grew up to 
become a champion of humanism as opposed 
to the strictly scientific school in modern edu- 
cation. His sympathies have always *been 
classical. “His phrase,” says Miss Stephens, 
“has all the clearness, the conciseness, and the 
delicately moulded form of the best Latin 
prose.” And he himself has written: “At the 
risk of being regarded as an aristocrat and a 
mandarin, I believe that six or seven years of 
literary culture impart to the mind well pre- 
pared to receive it a nobility, a strength, and 
a beauty which can be obtained by no other 
means.” 

M. France made a successful début in litera- 
ture at the age of twenty-four with a critical 
and biographical study of Alfred de Vigny, 
and for several years thereafter he was en- 
tirely occupied with literary journalism. “La 
Vie Littéraire’—four volumes of subjective 
criticism representing the product of those 
years—reveals him as one of the greatest liv- 
ing critics. Early in his critical career he 
came into conflict with Ferdinand Brunetiére, 
at that time a veritable pontiff of French 
criticism, and in the ensuing debate he coined 
his memorable definition of criticism as “the 
adventure of one’s soul among masterpieces” 
so vigorously disputed by his opponent. As 
Mr. Huneker tells the story (in The North 
American Review) : 

“There was much ink spilt, witty on the part of 
France, deadly earnest from the pen of Brune- 


tiére. The former annihilated his adversary by 
the mode metaphysical. He demonstrated that in 
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x ANATOLE FRANCE ~ 
An inheritor of the traditions of Renan and Voltaire. 
His fifty-four volumes of fiction, criticism, social and 
political studies, speeches and poems are soon to be pub- 
lished in English. 


the matter of judgment we are prisoners of our 
ideas, and he also formed a school that has hardly 
done him justice, for every impressionistic value 


is not necessarily valid. It is easy to send one’s 
soul boating among masterpieces and call the re- 
sult ‘criticism’; the danger lies in the contingency 
that one may not boast the power of artistic navi- 
gation possessed by Anatole France, a master 
steersman in the deeps and shallows of litera- 
ture. 

“His own critical contributions are notable. 
Studies of Chateaubriand, Flaubert, Renan, Bal- 
zac, Zola, Pascal, Villiers de I’Isle Adam, Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, Rabelais, Hamlet, Baudelaire, George 
Sand, Paul Verlaine—a masterpiece of intuition 
and sympathy this last—and many others, vivify 
and adorn all they touch. A critic such as Sainte- 
Beuve, or Taine, or Brandes, France is not; but 
he exercises an unfailing spell in everything he 
signs. His ‘august vagabondage’—the phrase is 
Mr. Whibley’s—through the land of letters has 
proved a boon to all students.” 


Like almost every literary Frenchman, 
Anatole France has written verses, in his day, 
and a few plays; but neither plays nor verses 
have met with more than a succés d’estime. 
A deliberate and experimental worker, his 
*prentice period did not really come to an end 
until the publication in 1881, when he was 
nearly forty years old, of “Le Crime de Syl- 
vestre Bonnard,” still the most widely read of 


all his novels, and translated into English by 
Lafcadio Hearn. At once it became evident 
that the writer had discovered his vocation. 
His novel was crowned by the French Acad- 
emy which later was to admit him within its 
ranks. 

“Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard” marked a 
turning-point in M. France’s career. There- 
after, he was a critic of life, not books, in vari- 
ous forms of fiction. The short story proved 
to be one of the most effective mediums for 
the expression of his genius. In the perfect 
style of “Balthasar,” a story of that Ethiopian 
king who followed the Star to Bethlehem, and 
in the audacious irony of “Le Procurateur de 
Judée,” we have Anatole France at his best. 

In the latter story occurs an imaginative 
episode which may be said to have passed 
into universal currency in our time. One L. 
Oelius Lamia, an elderly Roman voluptuary 
and scholar, is portrayed as meeting accident- 
ally with his old friend Pontius Pilate, both of 
them seeking cure for their infirmities in the 
waters of a fashionable resort. Pontius Pilate 
has long since retired from his office of pro- 
curator of Judea, and is peaceably living on 
his Sicilian estate, cultivating corn and wheat 
for the market. The two old men sit com- 
fortably exchanging reminiscences of their 
early days in the East, and Pontius complains 
sadly of his ill treatment at the hands of both 
Jews and Romans and the extreme difficulties 
of his office there. They grow more personal 
and finally Lamia’s mind wanders back to a 
beautiful dancer—a Jewess of Jerusalem— 
whom he had loved and sought long after her 
sudden disappearance. Later, he heard by 
chance that she had joined a little troop of 
men and women who followed a young Gali- 
lean wonder-worker. His name was Jesus, he 
was of Nazareth, and he was crucified for 
some crime or other. “Pontius, do you remem- 
ber that man?” asks Lamia. 

“Pontius Pilate knit his brows and raised his 
hand to his forehead, as one who searches his 
memory. Then, after a few moments’ silence: 
‘Jesus?’ he murmured, ‘Jesus of Nazareth? 
I don’t remember.’ ” 

In 1890 appeared “Thais,” a story that has 
been converted into an opera by Massenet and 
is regarded by many as Anatole France’s su- 
preme achievement. Of this novel Mr. Hune- 
ker writes: 


_ “The full flowering of France’s knowledge and 
imagination in things patristic and archzologic 
is to be seen in “Thais,’ a masterpiece of color 
and construction. It is evidently the outcome of 
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a fervent appreciation of Flaubert’s ‘Le Tentation 
de Saint Antoine,’ an epic truly Goethian in its 
grandeur. Thais is that courtesan of Alexandria, 
renowned for her beauty, wit and wickedness, 
who was converted by the holy Paphnutius, saint 
and hermit of the Thebaid. How the devil finally 
dislodges from the heart of Paphnutius its accu- 
mulation of virtue, is told in an incomparable 
manner. If unhappy old Flaubert was pleased by 
the first offering of his pupil, Guy de Maupassant 
(‘Boule de Suif’), what would he not have said 
after reading ‘Thais’! Gigantesque! The ending 
of the wretched monk, following his spiritual vic- 
tories as a holy man perched on a pillar—a mem- 
ory of the author’s youthful dream—is lamentable. 
He loves Thais, who dies; and thenceforth he is 
condemned to wander, a vampire in this world, a 
devil in the next. A monument of erudition, thick 
with pages of jeweled prose, ‘Thais’ is a book 
to be savored slowly and never forgotten. It is 
the direct parent of Pierre Loiiys’ ‘Aphrodite,’ 
and other evocations of the antique world.” 


Shortly after the publication of “Thais,” 
Anatole France’s psychology underwent a 
great change. Like Tolstoy, he began to feel 
the call of a larger ideal outside of the world 
of ‘literature. The Dreyfus affair and the 
heroic action of Emile Zola laid strong hold 
on him and dragged him out of his luxurious 
study. In rapid succession he wrote four 
novels published under the general title, 


“L’Histoire Contemporaine” — incomparable 
works of social and political significance, 
“more penetrating and universal,” as has been 
said, “than those of any writer since Vol- 


, 


taire.” It must have been about this time that, 
bibliophile as he had been, he turned on him- 
self, exclaiming: “Those who read many books 
are like haschish eaters. Books are 
the opium of the Occident !” 

The Dreyfus affair was in its most acute 
stage at the time the volumes of “L’Histoire 
Contemporaine” were appearing. Anatole 
France, like Zola, publicly and actively 
espoused the cause of Dreyfus, and found 
himself working side by side with one who 
formerly had been his literary enemy. The 
result was a warm friendship, culminating in 
the eloquent oration delivered by France at 
Zola’s grave. It was then that he uttered 
those living words: “There is no peace but 
in justice, no rest but in truth. I do not speak 
of philosophic truth, object of our eternal dis- 
putes, but of that moral truth which we can 
all seize, because it is relative, sensible, con- 
formable to our nature, and so near us that a 
child can touch it with its hand.” And he 
poured out golden praise of Zola, with whom 
he had differed on almost every literary and 
artistic question. 
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The words quoted make it evident that 
Anatole France had now become much more 
than a literary man. His ironical attitude was 
becoming merged in a passion for human jus- 
tice which led him into economic study and 
an acceptance of radical social ideals. “Opin- 
ions Sociales” and “Vers les Temps Meilleurs” 
significantly mark his development in this di- 
rection, and at the present time he is an 
avowed Socialist. M. France presiding at a 
Socialist meeting is described as “brilliant, 
scathing and convincing.” “Wealth and pov- 
erty,” he now teaches, “are crimes, and charity 
greatly increases the crime. The rich give 
a little in order that they may keep much.” 
“Sur la Pierre Blanche,” one of his latest vol- 
umes, is the outcome of his social idealism. 
In it he gives a prophetic sketch of Europe in 
the year 2270. The rule of the proletariat, he 
thinks, is certain to come, and he believes it 
will establish justice. “This confident faith in 
future justice,” writes Miss Stephens, “differs 
widely from the despondent and cynical spirit 
of his earlier writings, of ‘Le Jardin d’Epi- 
cure,’ for example, where he derives no hope 
from the continuation of the eternal flux of 
things, and where he defines organic life as 
‘an accident which has happened to this ball 
of mud of which we form a part.’ .. . 
The Dreyfus affair brought him out of the 
study into the market-place. From years of 
hard struggle against prejudice and tyranny, 
he derived that inspiration imparted only by 
strenuous effort for the common weal.” 

The last of M. France’s books, the monu- 
mental “Vie de Jeanne d’Arc,” is at this mo- 
ment engrossing the attention of scholars in 
Europe and America (see Current LITERA- 
TURE for July). Under all his multifarious 
plans and activities he has cherished, so it is 
said, since early youth the ambition of wor- 
thily chronicling the deeds of his country’s 
national heroine. How far he has succeeded 
can hardly yet be determined. But some be- 
lieve that this masterly “Life” may prove to 
be his master-work. 

Miss Stephens finds it impossible to classify 
Anatole France as a writer, for, as she says, 
he stands absolutely alone. He belongs to no 
school. He is not a realist; neither is he an 
impressionist, nor a moralist. We shall not 
go far wrong, she thinks, if we regard him as 
the pioneer of that classical reaction which 
is now dawning in French literature—an ar- 
tistic reaction which, in the case of M. France 
at least, is significantly united with a philos- 
ophy of social progress. 
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THE WIDENING INFLUENCE OF THOREAU 


T WAS Frank B. Sanborn who 
ventured the prophecy that of all 
the Concord group of American 
writers Henry David Thoreau, 
the least regarded in his lifetime, 

would live the longest in the end, and it begins 
to look as if the prediction might be realized. 
Who could have foreseen fifty years ago, at 
a time when Thoreau’s books seemed practic- 
ally still-born and were being returned to him 
by the hundreds as unsalable, that within half 
a century one of the foremost American pub- 
lishing firms would be printing an edition of 
his works in twenty volumes; that an original 
copy of his rejected book, the “Week on the 
Concord and Merrimack Rivers,” would sell 
for ten guineas; and that scraps of his hand- 
writing would fetch more than their weight 
in gold? Yet this is literally what has hap- 
pened. 

In contemplating the new “Walden” edition* 
of Thoreau, Mr. Henry S. Salt, one of 
Thoreau’s loyalest English interpreters, con- 
fesses his astonishment at this splendid mon- 
ument now tardily raised to “a name which 
has had to fight its way, year by year, against 
much obloquy and misapprehension, and with 
little else to aid it than its own quenchless 
vitality.” He adds: “I will not say that such 
an event marks the climax of Thoreau’s fame, 
for I believe that in another half-century he 
will be still more highly appreciated; but it 
certainly marks the most important epoch in 
a great writer’s acceptance—the point where 
he ceases to be classed with the minora sidera 
of his generation, and takes his proper place 
in the literary heavens.” 

In reviewing some of the recent English 
criticism of Thoreau, Mr. Salt is impressed 
by a tendency to measure and classify and 
label the American poet-naturalist by some 
other standard than his own. Mr. Arthur 
Rickett, for instance, in his book on “The 
Vagabond in Literature,’ praises Thoreau’s 
intimacy with wild nature, but blames him for 
his “megalizing;” as if, comments Mr. Salt, 
Thoreau were not a great deal more than a 
“vagabond,” in the ordinary sense of the term. 
Again, Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, in an 
essay on “Thoreau and Children of the Open 
Air” prefacing a recent edition of “Walden,” 
complains sadly that Thoreau was “self-con- 


*THe Writincs or Henry Davip THOREAU. 
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scious,” that he talked of “experience,” was 
“touched by the modern dry-rot of education,” 
and was “guilty of the impertinence of sym- 
bolizing Nature.” Was he then, asks Mr. 
Watts-Dunton, “a veritable child of the open 
air?” To this Mr. Salt replies: “The ques- 
tion is a rather futile one, since the answer 
must depend on how the terms are defined, 
and on that point there is no agreement.” Mr. 
Salt continues: 


“It is beyond. question that Thoreau loved Na- 
ture as few men have done, else why did he spend 
the greater part of his life with her? It is equal- 
ly certain that he was much more than a nature- 
lover pure and simple, such as George Borrow. 
Need we then repine that Thoreau was not Bor- 
row, or that Borrow was not Thoreau? Is it 
not wiser to enjoy both of them for what they 
ure worth? ‘A great deal of criticism,’ as Weiss 
remarked in his essay on Thoreau, ‘is inspired by 
inability to perceive the function and predestined 
quality of the man who passes in review. It only 
succeeds in explaining the difference between him 
and the critic. Such a decided fact as a man of 


-genius is, ought tobe gratefully accepted and in- 


terpreted.’ The sum of the matter is contained in 
Thoreau’s own remark: ‘We are constantly in- 
vited to be what we are.’” 


It was of course inevitable, Mr. Salt ob- 
serves, that so eccentric and uncompromising 
a nature as Thoreau’s should be misunderstood 
by the majority of his kinsmen and acquaint- 
ances. What could his common-sense neigh- 
bors make of a man who described himself as 
follows? 


“IT am a schoolmaster, a private tutor, a sur- 
veyor, a gardener, a farmer, a painter (I mean a 
house-painter), a carpenter, a mason, a day-labor- 
er, a pencil-maker, a glass paper maker, a writer, 


and sometimes a poetaster. My present employ- 
ment is to answer such orders as may be expect- 
ed from so general an advertisement as the above. 
That is, if I think fit, which is not always the 
case, for I have found out a way to live without 
what is commonly called employment or industry, 
attractive or otherwise. Indeed, my steadiest em- 
ployment, if such it can be called, is to keep my- 
self at the top of my condition, and eau for 
whatever may turn up in heaven or on earth.” 


This statement seems to us now an admir- 
able description of Thoreau’s genius. To 
his contemporaries it must have seemed eccen- 
tricity or affectation. Mr. Salt reminds us 
than Thoreau’s own father, and even Emerson, 
were far from appreciating his motive: 


“We recall an occasion, recorded in the Jour- 
nal, when Thoreau’s father, that practical, unob- 
trusive old man, made protest against his son’s 
waste of time, as he considered it, in making 
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sugar in a neighboring maple-wood, when he 
could have obtained it more cheaply in Concord, 
and received for answer that this occupation, far 
from ‘taking him from his studies,’ was his study 
—he felt, after it, ‘as if he had been to a univer- 
sity.’ In like manner even Emerson complained 
that Thoreau, lacking ambition, ‘instead of engi- 
neering for all America, was the captain of a 
huckleberry party’; while Lowell, less sympa- 
thetic and less scrupulous, misrepresented the 
Walden episode as an attempt at ‘an entire inde- 
pendency of mankind.’ But such misapprehen- 
sions, inevitable once, are less pardonable now, 
after an interval of fifty years, during which time 
the fuller publication of Thoreau’s works has cor- 
rected the earlier impressions of him, and has 
shown him in a clearer light to those who desire 
to understand him. We can see now that, as an 
original thinker and idealist, he did ‘engineer for 
all America,’ in a sense other than that which 
Emerson intended—that he built for his country- 
men, and for us, a priceless viaduct of thought, to 
lead us on from the sophisms and falsities of a 
too complex civilization to a simpler and happier 
mode of living.” 


The process of this recognition of Thoreau, 
Mr. Salt declares, has been a slow but sure 
one; and if Thoreau, the thinker, is still knock- 
ing at the gate where Thoreau, the writer, has 
been admitted, it is “plainly because the mes- 


sage brought by him was in some respects a 
disturbing one, and unwelcome to the majority 
Mr. Salt goes on to 


of those who heard it.” 
Say: 


‘What, then, are the ‘ideas’ for which Thoreau 
stands in American literature? It is difficult to 
express them in a word, for if we say ‘simplicity’ 
—the word which perhaps most nearly compre- 
hends his views—there is a danger that it will be 
taken, as it often is, to imply a mere simplifica- 
tion of living. ‘To what end,’ he asks in one of 
his letters, ‘do I lead a simple life at all? That I 
may teach others to simplify their lives, and so 
all our lives be simplified merely, like an algebraic 
formula? Or not, rather, that I may make use 
of the ground I have cleared, to live more worth- 
ily and profitably?’ The intention of ‘prescribing 
rules’ was expressly disavowed by him; it was 
not his wish to induce the luxuriously minded to 
abandon their luxuries, but rather to spur the 
sluggish minds to think for themselves and so to 
follow their own personal tastes instead of the 
traditional prejudice. Individuality of judgment 
lies at the very root of his simplification. His in- 
tensely alert and thrifty nature, barbed with keen- 
est insight into the sophistries of custom, led him 
to the simple life (if we may still use that much- 
maligned term) of which he was the chief modern 
exponent—a very different life, be it observed, 
from the fashionable, easy-going ‘simplicity’ which 
a popular writer (Charles Wagner, in ‘The Sim- 
ple Life’) has commended as ‘a state of mind,’ 
and as demanding ‘no external characteristics.’ 
In Thoreau’s creed, the natural life is to be lived 
as well as eulogized ; and, as it is here that he 
comes to grips with conventional habit as no other 
writer has done, it is not surprising that on this 
point he has been most persistently misappre- 
hended. 


“Tt is a very shallow view,’ says Lowell, ‘that 
affirms trees and rocks to be healthy, and cannot 
see that men in communities are just as true to 
the laws of their organization.’ But what Thor- 
eau condemned was not, of course, the mere con- 
gregating of men in communities, but the dis- 
eases, mental and physical, that result therefrom ; 
his real object was to restore a just balance be- 
tween the exaggerated claims of society and the 
neglected claims of nature. ‘Living much out of 
doors,’ he says, ‘will no doubt produce a certain 
roughness of character, as staying in the house, 
on the other hand, may produce a softness and 
smoothness, not to say thinness, of skin, accom- 
panied by an increased sensibility to certain im- 
pressions. No doubt it is a nice matter to pro- 
portion rightly the thick and thin skin.’ These 
are hardly the words of the bigoted advocate of 
savagery which Thoreau’s critics would represent 
him.” 


In concluding, Mr. Salt pleads for a truer, 
a more intimate, view of the character of 
Thoreau. He says: 


“To dwell upon the sincerity of Thoreau might be 
deemed an impertinence, for this quality, to those 
who sympathize with him, is written unmistakably 
on his every page; yet even so genial a writer 
as Mr. A. C. Benson has lately referred to him 
as the most conspicuous instance in literature of 
the ‘desire to stimulate the curiosity of others.’ 
As Lowell, regarding Thoreau through his ‘Study 
Windows,’ saw but a misguided fanatic, so Mr. 
Benson, gazing westward from ‘A College Win- 
dow,’ sees in him * a rugged, sunbrowned, slovenly, 
solemn person,’ who was for ever looking at him- 
self in the glass and describing to others what he 
saw there. The moral would seem to be: Let 
the critics cease to view Thoreau through study 
windows or college windows; but leaving their 
academic prejudices behind, let them go forth and 
read him in the open air where his own thoughts 
were ripened and recorded; and then, perhaps, 
they will find in him, as it is said that some of his 
contemporaries did, “the man they were in search 
of, the man of men, who could tell them all they 
should do.’ For, after all, the final test in Thor- 
eau’s case is that of character. When we remem- 
ber the wonderful strength of the impression left 
by his personality on those who knew him most 
closely—on such friends as Emerson, Alcott, 
Channing, Ricketson, Blake, Higginson, and San- 
born—there is surely much significance in this 
entire agreement of many diverse witnesses, each 
of whom pays independent homage to his nobil- 
ity. He had a rare magnetism which could influ- 
ence not only those around him, but a later gen- 
eration of readers, among whom a common love 
for Thoreau has often become a link of personal 
friendship (as the present writer has reason to 
remember with gratitude) between lives that were 
otherwise far apart. It was he who, more than 
any other modern thinker, realized in his own 
person the truth of Sir Henry Wotton’s lines: 


This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands, 

And having nothing, yet hath all.” 
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THE CONTROVERSY IN 


REGARD TO LAFCADIO 


HEARN 


N acrimonious dispute has arisen 
in the public press involving 
both the genius and the private 
character of the ill-fated and 

SDC strangely fascinating Lafcadio 
Hearn. The discussion centers in Dr. George 
M. Gould’s book, “Concerning Lafcadio 
Hearn,” noticed in these pages two months 
ago, and recalls some of the famous literary 
scandals of the past. Just as Griswold was 
charged with blackening the memory of Poe, 
and Henley was blamed for his brusque char- 
acterization of Robert Louis Stevenson, so Dr. 
Gould is now accused of distorting the true 
picture of his one-time guest and friend, Laf- 
cadio Hearn. 

The two main charges in the indictment 
brought against Dr. Gould relate to his discus- 
sions of Hearn’s mind and morality. The 
doctor declares in his book that Hearn could 
not, by any stretch of the imagination, be 
called a “great man,” for the reason that he 
was “deprived by nature, by the necessities of 
his life, or by conscious intention, of religion, 
morality, scholarship, magnanimity, loyalty, 
character, benevolence and other constituents 
of personal greatness.” In later chapters this 
statement is made more specific. Accounts are 
given of Hearn’s disloyalty to friends, of his 
loose moral life and of his attempt to marry 
a negress. In dealing with Hearn’s creative 
powers, Dr. Gould is equally scathing. The 
doctor here shows a bias in favor of his well- 
known theories of “eye-strain,’ going so far 
as to attribute a lack of creativity in Hearn 
to his defective vision. “One does not ask,” 
he says, “originality or even great consist- 
ency of an echo, and of all men _ that 
have ever lived Hearn was most perfectly 
an echo. He created or invented 
nothing; his stories were always told him by 
others.” These passages, it must be borne in 
mind, are torn from their context, but they 
illustrate a certain bluntness in Dr. Gould’s 
narrative. 

It is just this bluntness that has aroused the 
ire of several of Lafcadio Hearn’s friends. 
They insist that Hearn is grossly libelled. 
Pre-eminent among Hearn’s champions are 
Ellwood Hendrick and Paymaster Mitchell 
Macdonald, U. S. N. Mr. Macdonald is liter- 
ary executor of Hearn’s estate, and both he 
and Mr. Hendrick claim that Dr. Gould has 


not only traduced the memory of Hearn, but 
is holding wrongfully a library entrusted to 
him by the dead writer. In a lengthy letter 
published in the New York Times, Mr. Hen- 
drick has said: 


“There has lately appeared a book, ‘Concerning 
Lafcadio Hearn,’ by Dr. George M. Gould of 
Philadelphia, which is such a venomous attack 
upon his memory, and was so evidently written 
in anger that one is led to inquire what possible 
motive there could have been to prompt it... . 

“On Page 4 he says that Hearn was ‘deprived 
by nature, by the necessities of his life or by con- 
scious intention, of religion, morality, scholarship, 
magnanimity, loyalty, character, benevolence and 
other constituents of personal greatness.’ On 
Page 5 he says: ‘Except in pursuit of literary 
excellence, Hearn had no character whatever.’ 
Now, when a man dies, mourned and beloved by 
a large part of a great nation, as Hearn did in 
Japan, whom hundreds of men who have studied 
under him declare to have been a noble inspira- 
tion, statements of that sort prove themselves to 
be not judgment but anger. . . . 

“Gould cannot forgive Hearn for being without 
what he calls religion. Of course, there are those 
of us who, reading his works, find a marvelous 
insight into the soul and the worship and the 
ideals of the Japanese; and the Japanese them- 
selves say so. The fact is, Hearn was absolutely 
and totally without hypocrisy, and this is what 
Gould cannot understand, and it angers him. 

“On Page 117 Gould’s abuse becomes amazing: 
‘Hearn’s views and practices as regards love and 
the feminine are not of sympathetic interest to 
those who think that monogamy is good and 
advisable.’ Now, concerning a man who was mar-: 
ried in 1892, and died thirteen years later, leaving 
a sacred heritage of great love and constancy 
and faithfulness to his wife and children, this 
seems to me to be pretty low down.” 


To this Dr. Gould has replied: “I did not 
write ‘in anger,’ but really in sorrow of the 
seamy side, and as little as possible. That is 
also true friendship as I understand the term.” 

Regarding the second point raised by Dr. 
Gould, that of Hearn’s creative originality, 
some interesting and pungent comments have 
been offered. The New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat thinks that the point is well taken; and 
a writer in the Rochester Post-Express says: 


“To those who had a personal acquaintance 
with the fantastic author of ‘Some Chinese 
Ghosts,’ the frank and straightforward statements 
of Dr. Gould will not come as a surprise. He has 
punctured the Hearn myth with his pen. In his 
pages is limned the real man, not the vague, 
shadowy creature of Miss Bisland’s colorless 
biography. The men who worked with Hearn in 
New Orleans and Cincinnati, and who knew him 
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in New York and Philadelphia, are under no il- 
lusions concerning the man or the writer. They 
know that he was not a creative artist or the 
‘product of his environment.’ They know him as 
of the school of Flaubert, Gautier, Maupassant, 
Loti and Zola, and they know that many pages 
of his best prose are nothing more or less than 
remarkable translations of his beloved Loti and 
his adored Gautier.” 


On the other hand, Mrs. Elia Peattie, in the 
Chicago Tribune, takes the view that “Hearn 
did with his material exactly what all genuine 
artists do—reconstructed it anew, gave form 
and color to that which had been so long 
found it was thought to be dead;” and Michael 
Monahan, in The Papyrus, waxes ironical at 
Dr. Gould’s expense: 


“Oh, idiocy! thy name is Gould, and thou hast 
a cock-eyed theory of literary origins. Why, this 
charge which you bring against Hearn is true also 
of Shakespeare, who never invented a story—true 
also of Maupassant, the greatest conteur of all 
time. One need not invent, oh, ass ineffable!— 
the world is full of stories or the raw material 
of art; it is for the genius like Maupassant or 
Hearn to turn them into the finished product.” 


In a similar spirit, Mr. George Hamlin 
Fitch, of the San Francisco Chronicle, writes: 


“Dr. Gould evidently flatters himself that he has 
stripped away the glamor that surrounds Hearn 
and has made us see the man as he was, just as 
Dr. Rufus W. Griswold fancied he had consigned 
Edgar Allan Poe to the limbo of infamy by print. 
ing a lot of stories about the drunkenness, the in- 
competence and the ingratitude of the author of 
‘The Raven’ and ‘The Murders of the Rue 
Morgue.’ It is only another exhibition of the 
narrowness of the scientific mind which can ap- 
preciate only what can be proved. No one has 
been able to account for the splendid imagination 
of Lafcadio Hearn or for his passion for that 
shadowy, unreal world that he has made so 
vividly clear in many of his stories and transla- 
tions. It does not detract from his work that an 
eye doctor in Philadelphia is able to prove that 
Hearn failed to pay his debts, showed rank in- 
gratitude to friends who aided him, and was gen- 
erally deceitful and disreputable. When Dr. Gould 
goes beyond this and asserts that Hearn had no 
original ability, and that his mind was simply an 
echo of what appealed to his imagination, he 
makes himself ridiculous. Hearn’s ‘Two Years in 
the West Indies’ disproves the claim that he was 
merely a translator of other men’s ideas, for in 
this book, besides wonderfully beautiful word pic~ 
tures of the various West Indian islands, he 
shows that the tropics are fatal to thought and 
to all intellectual activity, and he shows this in a 
striking way that the reader never forgets. 

“Tt may be that the translator is not on the 
same level as the original writer, but when the 
translator gives the foreign reader the very spirit 
and essence of the original work, with many 
beauties that this does not possess, then he ceases 
to be a translator and becomes a genuine creator 


of literature. This is the service that Hearn did 
for the supernatural literature of Japan and 
China, and the dozen books in which he has em~- 
bodied the ghostly legends of both countries wil! 
remain as a lasting monument to his rare genius 
for perceiving and bringing out the quaint, almost 
intangible spirit of Oriental works.” 


Mrs. Norma Bright Carson, the editor of 
The Book News Monthly, throws her influence 
on Dr. Gould’s side of the controversy; and 
Jeannette Gilder, writing in Putnam’s Maga- 
zine, declares: 


“A frightful pother has been raised over Dr. 
Gould’s book. : To tell the truth, if 
some of the things it says of Hearn were to be 
said of Longfellow, or Bryant, or Hawthorne, 
every newspaper office in the land would be 
flooded with protests from aggrieved friends and 
admirers. But then Hearn was not one of these, 
nor of their kind, save that he was a man of 
genius. What his critic accuses him of is lack 
of character. This is no new charge, nor was 
it originated by Dr. Gould. If any man of 
standing in the community has ever come for- 
ward and, hand on heart, asserted that Hearn 
had a high sense of honor, was thoroughly re- 
sponsible in his social relations and steadfastly 
loyal to his friends, he has either failed to 
mount a platform, or else to raise his voice 
above a whisper. Dr. Gould himself has more 
than once championed his former friend and 
protégé, when damaging facts in his career have 
been unduly magnified or maliciously distorted. 
os am convinced that no unprejudiced 
reader, knowing anything of MHearn’s career, 
could read this book without feeling that Hearn 
has been treated fairly.” 


‘ 
The difference between Dr. Gould and his 
opponents is largely a difference in terms, and 
much of the heat of the argument is undoubt- 
edly due to an over-ermphasis in statement 
which the doctor may himself be willing, on 
second thought, to tone down. In the opinion 
of the New York Sun, Dr. Gould’s main con- 
tentions are “unanswerable.” It says: 


“That Hearn was a wonderful man in many 
ways cannot be successfully denied, but it would 
have been better for him and his memory if his 
ill advised admirers had left unchallenged the 
comparatively unimportant details which had not 
been advanced in an unkind spirit and could not 
have been employed to his disparagement in any 
purely literary sense. 

“Tt is always unfortunate when controversy, no 
matter how provoked, leads up to revelations that 
disenchant us with our heroes. It should not be 
so, because the private lives of public men do not 
concern us in any proper way. The fact remains, 
however, and should be kept in mind by those 
likely to be unpleasantly affected by it. Lafcadio 
Hearn was in some respects a genius. He left 
behind him fame enough for the delectation of the 
coterie of his worshippers had they been willing 
to leave well enough alone. It was only when 
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BALLADE No. 1 IN G MINOR—CHOPIN 


“Chopin brings night; gardens where mystery and 
dread lurk under every bush, but joy and passion throb 
within the air.” Miss Colman Smith calls this picture 
“The Fugitive.” 


they undertook to show that he was a desirable 
citizen, clean of life and orderly in respect of his 
daily walks, incidentally branding with infamy all 


that they came to 


who whispered otherwise, 
grief.” 


The New Orleans Times-Democrat adds in 
poetic vein: 


“A man like Lafcadio Hearn remains a tan 
talizing enigma to students of character. : 
His mission was to wander, following the rainbow 
and the ‘ever-receding dream.’ Possessing other 
traits, he would have been more admirable as 
man and citizen—but we must allow to each one 
his own individuality. Useless to upbraid the wild 
bird because it cannot play the part of the domes- 
tic fowl. All that Hearn was, and was not, gave 
his work its unique charm. There have been, and 
will be, greater writers, larger in scope, deeper in 
philosophy; yet he was somehow different from 
all others : 

Other bards arise; 
But none like thee. 


“Can any one who knows deny that Dr. Gould 
speaks truth when he calls Hearn a chameleon, a 
mirror, an echo? A chameleon; we see 
a delicate, sensitive body slowly suffused by waves 
of absorbed color. A mirror: how silverly the 
surface glasses the sky and earth, making the face 
of nature fairer in reflection! An echo; far away 
among the rocks and hills a disembodied voice 
calls back our commonplace words; and suddenly 
they become strange and magical and haunting, 
with an elfin enchantment, as if crying upon us 
from the Dreamed-of Land.” 


PICTURED MUSIC 


VERY student of the beautiful 
must have experienced, at one 
time or another, a sense of unity 
underlying all art-expression. 
Literature, painting, sculpture, 

music, it would seem, have a common root. 

The master-painters and craftsmen of the 

Middle Ages aimed at a synthesis of all the 

arts; and a great poet has spoken of sculpture 

s “frozen music.” 

In our own time this fundamental unity of 
the arts finds new interpretation in the fresh 
and individual drawings of Pamela Colman 
Smith, of London. Miss Colman Smith de- 
clares that she sees music, or rather that music 
suggests to her certain concrete and visible 
shapes; and it has been her habit, for several 
years past, to take her sketch-book to the con- 
cert-hall and there record these visions of the 
mind’s eye. In a recent issue of The Strand 
Magazine, she is quoted as saying: 


3 


“These are not pictures of the music theme— 
pictures of the flying notes—not conscious illus- 
trations of the name given to a piece of music, 


but just what I see when I hear music—thoughts 
loosened and set free by the spell of sound. 

“When I take a brush in hand and the music 
begins, it is like unlocking the door into a beau- 
tiful country. There, stretched far away, are 
plains and mountains and the billowy sea, and as 
the music forms a net of sound the people who 
dwell there enter the scene; tall, slow-moving, 
stately queens, with jeweled crowns and gar- 
ments gay or sad, who walk on mountain-tops or 
stand beside the shore, watching the water peo- 
ple. These water folk are passionless, and sway 
or fall with little heed of time; they toss the 
spray and, bending down, dive headlong through 
the deep. 

“There are the dwellers, too, of the great plain, 
who sit and brood, made of stone and motionless ; 
the trees, which slumber till some elf goes by 
with magic spear and wakes the green to life; 
towers, white and tall, standing against the dark- 
ening sky— 


Those tall white towers that one sees afar, 
Topping the mountain crests lixe crowns of snow. 
Their silence hangs so heavy in the air 

That thoughts are stifled. 


“Then huddling crowds, who carry spears, has- 
ten across the changing scene. Sunsets fade from 
rose to gray, and clouds scud across the sky. 

“For a long time the land I saw when hearing 
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Beethoven was unpeopled; hills, plains, ruined 
towers, churches by the sea. After a time I saw 
far off a little company of spearmen ride away 
across the plain. But now the clanging sea is 
strong with the salt of the lashing spray and full 
of elemental life; the riders of the waves, the 
Queen of Tides, who carries in her hand the 
pearl-like moon, and bubbles gleaming on the 
inky wave. 

“Often when hearing Bach I hear bells ring- 
ing in the sky, rung by whirling cords held in the 
hands of maidens dressed in brown. There is a 
rare freshness in the air, like morning on a moun- 
tain-top, with opal- colored mists that chase each 
other fast across the scene. 

“Chopin brings night; gardens where mystery 
and dread lurk under every bush, but joy and 
passion throb within the air, and the cold moon 
bewitches all the scene. There is a garden that I 
often see, with moonlight glistening on the vine- 
leaves, and drooping roses with pale petals flut- 
tering down, tall, misty trees and purple sky, 
and lovers wandering there. 

“A drawing of that garden I have shown to 
several people and asked them if they could play 
the music that I heard when I drew it. They 
have all, without any hesitation, played the same. 
I do not know the name, but—well, I know the 
music of that place.” 

In the strange and symbolic drawings thus 
poetically described, Miss Colman Smith un- 
doubtedly records something of the emotion 
which countless others have felt. Schumann, 
in one of his own compositions, endeavored to 
convey a picture of “children at play in an 
embowered wood, dancing merrily until, lo 
the sudden advent of a satyr sends them 
shrieking to their homes;” and Tartini has 
left this account of the origin of his “Devil’s 
Sonata” 


“One night I dreamt that I had made a bargain 
with the devil for my soul. Everything went at 
my command—my novel servant anticipated every 
one of my wishes. Then the idea struck me to 
hand him my fiddle and to see what he could do 
with it. But how great was my astonishment 
when I heard him play with consummate skill a 
sonata of such exquisite beauty as surpassed the 
boldest flight of my imagination. I felt enrap- 
tured, transported, enchanted; my breath was 
taken away; and I awoke. Seizing my violin, I 
tried to retain the sounds I had heard. But it 
was in vain. The piece I then composed—the 
Devil’s Sonata—although the best I ever wrote, 
how far below the one I had heard in my dream!” 


Sigismund Noskowski, a Polish composer, 
has also made a striking contribution to 
“program-music” in a symphonic poem em- 
bodying the spirit of his own poem: 


“A greeting to thee, O immeasurable Steppe! 
and may my song be accounted an appreciation. 
How many times has thine infinite expanse echoed 
with the tramp of horses, when the winds 








CHROMATIC FANTASY—BACH 
(By Pamela Colman Smith) 


“Often when hearing Bach I hear bells ringing in the 
sky, rung by whirling cords held in the hands of maidens 
dressed in brown.’ 


stirred the plumes of hussars, their sabres flash- 
ing in the light. How often have the sad and 
impassioned songs of Cossacks mingled with the 
sweet tones of the herdsman’s pipe, giving place to 
the fierce clang of battle. Today all is silent, 
strife is at an end, and warriors sleep under thy 
surface. You alone, mighty desert, remain un- 
changed.” 


Meissonier, the great French painter, said: 


“When I listen to music it takes shape in my 
inner soul, it conjures up forms and landscapes. 
For instance, Beethoven’s symphony in A—my 
favorite, the one I adore—always shows me a 
Greek landscape, smiling in sunlight, with clear 
water over which dragon flies hover, where 
nymphs bathe hand in hand.” 


Heine, the German poet, was one of the 
most sensitive and appreciative of music 
lovers, and he tells us that as he listened the 
world around would disappear, and in its place 
strange phantom forms, mystic scenes and 
figures born of melody would glide before his 
rapturous vision. He has written a wonderful 
description of Paganini playing. 


“As for me,” says Heine, “you already know 
my musical second-sight, a gift of seeing at 
each tone a figure equivalent to the sound, 
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BEETHOVENESQUE 


A revery inspired by Beethoven’s Pastoral Sympathy. 


“When I take a brush in hand,” says Miss Colman 
Smith, “‘and the music begins, it is like unlocking the 
door into a beautiful country. There, stretched far 
away, are plains and mountains and the billowy sea. . . . 
There are the dwellers, too, of the great plain, who sit 
and brood, made of stone and motionless.” 
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“WAVES AND MAGIC SPEARMEN” 


Suggested to Pamela Colman Smith by Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony. 
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each tone a figure equivalent to the sound, 
and so Paganini, with each stroke of the bow, 
brought visible forms and situations before 
my eyes; he told me in melodious hiero- 
glyphics all kinds of brilliant tales; he, as it 
were, made a magic lantern play its colored 
antics before me, he himself being chief 
actor. At the first stroke of the bow the 
stage scenery around him had changed; he 
suddenly stood with his music desk in a cheer- 
ful room, decorated in a gay irregular way 
after the Pompadour style; everywhere little 
mirrors, gilded Cupids, Chinese porcelain, a 
delightful chaos of ribbons, garlands of 
flowers, white gloves, torn lace, false pearls, 
diadems of gold-leaf and spangles—such tin- 
sel as one finds in the room of a prima donna. 
Paganini’s outward appearance had also 
changed, and certainly most advantageously ; 
he wore short breeches of lily-colored satin, 
a white waistcoat embroidered with silver, 
and a coat of bright blue velvet with gold 
buttons; the hair in little carefully curled 
locks bordered his face, which was young and 
rosy, and gleamed with sweet tenderness as 
he ogled the pretty young lady who stood near 
him at the music desk while he played the 
violin.” 

At other times when Paganini began to play 
a gloom came before the listener’s eyes. The 
scene was strangely weird and enthralling. The 
violinist was clothed in shadows, and his music 
moaned in tones of lamentation. Only at in- 
tervals, as a little hanging lamp cast its sor- 
rowful light upon him, could Heine catch a 
glimpse of the player’s pale face. Heavy 
chains weighed upon his feet. Behind him 
moved a face whose physiognomy betokened a 
lusty goat-nature. And Heine saw at times 


‘long, hairy hands seize assistingly the strings 


of the violin on which the virtuoso was play- 
ing. It was impossible for the listener to re- 
press a shudder. The effect grew more and 
more grewsome. 

“Then a rush of agonizing sounds came 
from the violin, and a fearful groan, and a 
sob such as was never heard upon the earth 
before, nor will perhaps be heard on earth 
again; unless in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
when the colossal trumpets of doom shall ring 
out and the naked corpses shall crawl forth 
from the grave to abide their fate. But the 
agonized violinist suddenly made one stroke 
of the bow, such a mad, despairing stroke 
that his chains fell rattling from him, and his 
mysterious assistant and the other foul mock- 
ing forms vanished.” 
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Again the master musician and his sur- 
roundings seemed suddenly changed. He ap- 
peared now in a monk’s brown dress, which 
concealed rather than clothed him. With sav- 
age countenance half hid by the cowl, waist 
girt with a cord, and bare feet, Paganini stood, 
a solitary, defiant figure, on a rocky promin- 
ence by the sea,.and played his violin. The 
sea became red and redder, and the sky grew 
paler, till at last the surging water looked like 
bright scarlet blood, and the sky above became 
of a ghastly corpse-like color, and the stars 
came out large and threatening; and those 
stars were black, black as glooming coal. But 
the tones of the violin grew ever more stormy 
and defiant, and the eyes of the terrible player 
sparkled with such a scornful lust of destruc- 
tion, and his thin lips moved with such a hor- 
rible haste, that it seemed as if he murmured 
some old accursed charms to conjure the storm 
and loose the evil spirits that lie imprisoned 
in the abysses of the sea. Often when he 
stretched his long, thin arms from the broad 
monk’s sleeve, and swept the air with his bow, 
he seemed like some sorcerer who commands 
the elements with his magic wand; and then 
there was a wild wailing from the depth of 
the sea, and the horrible waves of blood sprang 
up so fiercely that they almost besprinkled 


the pale sky and the black stars with their 
red foam. There was a wailing and a shriek- 
ing and a crashing as if the world was falling 
into fragments, and ever more stubbornly the 


monk played his violin. He seemed as if, by 
the power of violent will, he wished to break 
the seven seals wherewith Solomon sealed the 
iron vessels in which he had shut up those 
vanquished demons. The wise king sank those 
vessels in the sea, and Heine seemed to hear 
the voices of the imprisoned spirits while 
Paganini’s violin growled in its most wrathful 
bass. But at last he thought he heard the 
jubilee of deliverance, and out of the red 
billows of blood emerged the heads of 
the fettered demons; monsters of legendary 
horror, crocodiles with bats’ wings, snakes 
with stags’ horns, monkeys with shells on their 
heads, seals with long patriarchal beards, 
women’s faces with breasts in place of cheeks, 
green camels’ heads, hermaphrodites of im- 
possible combination—all staring with cold, 
crafty eyes, and with long fin-like claws grasp- 
ing at the fiddling monk. From the latter, 
however, in the furious zeal of his conjuration, 
the cowl fell back, and the curly hair, flutter- 
ing in the wind, fell round his head in ringlets 
like black snakes. 

















“THE DEVIL’S SONATA” 
(By Pamela Colman Smith) 


The composer Tartini dreamt one night that he had 
made a coreme with the devil for his soul. He handed 
over his fiddle, and “show great was my astonishment,” he 
says, “when I heard him play with consummate skill a 
sonata of such exquisite beauty as surpassed the boldest 
flight of my imagination!” 

















“OQ, IMMEASURABLE STEPPE!” 


Miss Colman Smith’s transcription of.a symphonic poem 
by Sigismund Noskowski, a Polish composer. 
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LITERARY RUSSIA 


HE defeat of the revolutionary 

movement in Russia has pro- 

T duced a state of chaos in the 
life of that country which is felt 

in all classes. Deceived in their 

hopes, the people of the Czar seem to have 
abandoned themselves to despair. The flower 
of Russian youth, who but a short time ago 
were ready to lay down their lives at the altar 
of liberty, have turned to strange ways not 
their own. Cut off from the possibility of 
living for lofty ideals, they have precipitated 
themselves, like maddened, disappointed lovers, 
into a life of debauchery. At the present time, 
they are forming free-love leagues, in place 
of underground and terrorist societies; and 
instead of endeavoring to destroy the forces 
of reaction, they are seeking to stifle their 
unavailing moral sense in Saturnalian revels. 
This new spirit is already finding expres- 
sion in Russian literature. The Russians, be- 
ing great readers, must perforce have literary 
representatives for whatever aspect their life 
temporarily assumes. Unable for awhile to 
discover in Russia an author who would fulfil 
all the necessary qualifications, they turned to 
Germany, and to Frank Wedekind, the glori- 
fier of sensuality. But now there has arisen 
a Russian author with a message of the re- 
quired sort. His name is Artzybashev, and 
he has written an astounding novel entitled 
“Sanin.” This author, whose bold apotheosis 
of the flesh might excite the jealousy even of 
Wedekind, is now all the rage in Russia. 
Everybody seems to be reading “Sanin.” It 
has had such an enormous circulation that the 
Russian government has grown alarmed for 
the morality of the country, and for the first 
time has put its ban upon a literary work not 
because of its political heresies but because of 
its immorality. The hero of the book, Sanin, 
not content with exemplifying this carnal 
principle in his own life, raises it to a general 
doctrine which he preaches as a new gospel. 
“Man is a harmonious combination of body 
and soul until we split it in two,” says this 
new-fangled hero, in conversation with a girl 
with whom he i3 out rowing. “In the natural 
order of things only death can divide them; 
but we divide them by our monstrous preju- 
dices. We stigmatize the desires of the body 
by the name of animalism; we have come to 
be ashamed of them; we have invested them in 
degrading robes, and have created a one-sided 
existence. Those whose emotions are feeble 


RUNNING AMUCK 


do not notice it, and drag their chains after 
them unawares. But those who are feeble 
only because of the lying moral fetters by 
which they are bound, suffer torments. They 
are martyrs. Their rebellious energy seeks to 
liberate itself ;‘the body yearns for joy, and it 
tortures them. They wander all their lives, 
each divided against himself, and seize upon 
every new theory in the sphere of moral ideals. 
Love places heavy obligations upon a man 
only because of morality, and morality has its 
origin in slavery. Slavery of every kind is 
productive of evil. People should indulge in 
the joy of love without fear, without re- 
straint, without limitation. Then love itself 
will grow large, and lengthen into an endless 
chain of sweet accidents and unexpected joys.” 

According to this gospel of Sanin, the body 
always speaks the truth and the mind lies. 
The desires of the body are all-pervading, all- 
prevailing. They alone are real, they alone 
give satisfaction. If in consequence of con- 
verting this carnal gospel into practice the 
characters in the novel come to grief, they 
are portrayed as people who need only to be 
reminded that they should emancipate them- 
selves from the moral prejudices which cause 
their pain. Let them give their bodies free 
rein, and they will be happy ever afterward! 

“I should have thought,” comments K. 
Chukovsky, a brilliant Russian critic, “that the 
girl who sat in the boat with Sanin would 
have regarded this human talking machine 
with a look of hatred and distress, and woul] 
then have uttered a faint cry and thrown her- 
self into the water. But the author, the poor 
author, is convinced, and tries to convince 
others, that the girl’s eyes began to burn, and 
that ‘a swarm of new, unexpected thoughts 
lightly rose in her mind.’ ” 

“Tt is not the first time,” continues Chukov- 
sky, “that Russian literature has celebrated the 
bourgeois and cried, ‘Hosanna!’ to him. There 
is Gogol’s Konstanzhoglo, Goncharov’s Adu- 
yev. What are they but bourgeois? But a 
rowdy—a rowdy has never been glorified in 
Russian literature before—a rowdy with such 
a nauseating, viscid flow of language, with 
such a smug, self-satisfied deportment! What 
events must have taken place in the life of 
Russia, what a transposition of ideas, ideals 
and standards, in order that a young and 
talented writer should bring forth such a 
character, raise him upon a pedestal, and 
crown him with a laurel wreath!” 
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Religion and Ethics 








NEW METHODS OF EXTENDING CHURCH 
INFLUENCE IN AMERICA 


O QUESTION has aroused more 

interest in religious circles in 
N this country during the past two 
or three months than that pro- 
CY pounded by Thomas Dixon, Jr., 
in The Broadway Magazine—‘Is Christianity 
on the Decline?” Mr. Dixon answered the 
question in the affirmative, and found an able 
supporter of his position in the Rev. Dr. 
Charies F. Aked. Others, including the Rev. 
Robert S. MacArthur and President Eliot, of 
Harvard University, have taken the view that 
Christianity, so far from being on the decline, 
was never so strong as it is at the present 
time. Some reflections bearing on the whole 
subject were offered in CuRRENT LITERATURE 
for May, under the title, “Has Christianity in 
America Lost Its Grip?” 

Whatever may be the truth as to the techni- 
cal and numerical decline in Christian denomi- 
national strength, there are good reasons for 
believing that Christianity, as a whole, is pass- 
ing through a period of depression in this 
country. Such papers as the Baptist Examiner 
and The Independent frankly admit it, and 
their attitude is confirmed by the pessimistic 
temper and experimental policies of clergy- 
men themselves. 

The editor of the Baptist Standard, in Chi- 
cago, quotes a friend as stating that “the 
great majority of pastors are practically hope- 
less of accomplishing anything worth while; 
they are restless and discontented and heartily 
wish that they had never entered the ministry.” 
After allowing for a note of exaggeration, this 
statement may be conceded to have a certain 
significance, Clergymen of many denomina- 
tions seem to feel that church methods now 
employed are futile and ineffective, and that 
new methods must be adopted if the power of 
Christianity is to prevail. 

This reform spirit is finding expression in 
numberless ways. One of the startling signs 
of the times is “yellow” religion, as exempli- 
fied by the Rev. “Billy” Sunday, of Western 
fame, and by ministers who adopt every con- 
ceivable method of reaching the people, from 
organizing “smokers’ services” and “mega- 


phone services” in the open air, to arranging 
elaborate concerts in their churches. Another 
evidence of changing religious methods in our 
time is to be found in what is known as “the 
institutional church.” It is undoubtedly “ad- 
verse environment” that compels a church to 
“institutionalize.” When ordinary religious ap- 
peals fail, a minister turns to the organization 
of gymnastic classes, boys’ clubs, singing 
classes, sewing schools and young people’s 
literary societies. 

Two other important tendencies in the 
changing life of the church may be briefly 
noted here. The first is in the direction of 
social altruism. To a greater and greater 
extent, the church is engaging in social work. 
Young ministers are studying the social prob- 
lem as never before. Clergymen nowadays 
take the lead in social relief and are active in 
anti-tuberculosis and anti-congestion cam- 
paigns. 

The second trend is in the direction of a 
new spiritual therapeutics. The Gospel is 
preached as a message of physical health, re- 
deeming the body as well as the soul of man. 
We hear in our day of the rise of a unique 
phenomenon—the “church clinic’”—with its 
“cures” of all the ailments to which flesh is 
heir. 

How far these new religious methods will 
have the effect of preserving and strengthen- 
ing the Christian church remains to be seen. 
The Examiner confesses that “there is much 
yet to be learned, more light is needed, many 
plans must be tried, before a clear under- 
standing is reached of what is best to be 
done.” The same paper continues: 


“It requires no particular wisdom, however, to 
see that no one method will suffice to reach all 
classes of our population. We need to learn, and 
perhaps to put a larger interpretation upon the 
words than he immediately intended, what Paul 
meant by becoming all things to all men, if by 
any means he might gain some. Holding formal 
services of worship within four walls, helpful and 
needful as they may be to the few or many who 
attend them, evidently does not meet the whole 
need. There must be a going after as well as an 
invitation. While we bid all to ‘come,’ we must 
ourselves be prepared and willing to ‘go.’ This 
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involves outside aggressive effort as well as in- 
side enjoyment and receptivity. Our church ser- 
vices must become training schools for Christian 
activity. We must recognize more fully the fact 
that the churches of Christ are entrusted with a 
message, and that, to be faithful to their mission, 
they must adopt every suitable expedient for 
proclaiming it to ‘every creature.’ But this is 
simply to say that the churches, like business 
houses, must apply plain common sense to the 
work they are called upon to do. That work is 
to win men to God and holiness and truth. The 
question is, how can that be done so as to reach 
the largest number in the shortest time? This is 
the problem set for us as Christians and mem- 
bers of churches. The message is the same for 
all times and conditions, but it may and should 
be presented in ever new and fresh aspects, 
adapted to the needs of those to whom it is de- 
livered, and by methods found to be effective un- 
der varying circumstances. All men need the one 
Gospel, but all cannot be reached in the same 
way.” 

In the secular press, which has shown con- 
siderable interest in the problems involved, 
many varying views of the new church meth- 
ods have been expressed. The New York 
Evening Post sees one lamentable result issu- 
ing from the growing complexity of the 
clergyman’s tasks. It says: 


“The great heightening of the social function 
of the church has gone hand in hand with a de- 
cline in the reputation of the preacher, as such. 
One does not need to have a very long memory 
to recall the time when the names of eloquent 
preachers in this city counted for more than the 
designation of their churches. The visitor over 
Sunday knew in advance of the ‘men worth hear- 
ing.’ To ‘hear’ Mr. Beecher or Dr. Storrs, John 
Hall or Dr. Taylor, was an object with many in 
coming to New York at all. It seems safe to say 
that, with the possible exception of Dr. Parkhurst 
(and his fame is different in kind from that of 
the others mentioned), no name stands to-day for 
that kind of attraction to the sojourner in New 
York. Strangers nowadays go to church; they 
do not go to listen to renowned pulpit orators. 

“In individual cases, at least, the breaking down 
of the preacher by the cares of the administrator 
seems clearly traceable. It may have happened in 
the old days that a clergyman was invisible all 
the week, and incomprehensible on Sunday; but 
to-day the trouble is apt to be that he is only 
too visible all the week, ‘running’ the church, and 
exhausting his nervous energy in serving tables 
to such an extent that he is in speech con- 
temptible on Sunday. You cannot plow with a 
race-horse and expect him to keep his speed. A 
man absorbed in business for six days cannot 
emerge as an uplifting speaker on the seventh. 
An orator must be plus who hopes to be a true 
master of assemblies—not one whose thoughts 
and spring have been drawn down to minus by 
exacting labors as a collector of funds and a 
manager of clubs. The great preachers have been 
seers who were given leisure through the week 
in which to dream their dreams and shape their 
prophecies. But the institutional church leaves 
the clergy no time even to think.” 


And yet, The Post concedes, “no man of 
just feeling can fail to sympathize with every 
aim at the physical, mental and social better- 
ment of people who will not go to church, but 
flock to clubs. If it breaks with the old tra- 
dition, it allies itself with the new humane- 
ness.” In a similar spirit, the Boston Tran- 
script comments: 


“The Church is an altruistic institution; it exists 
that it may serve men. Again and again the 
Church has forgotten this ideal, and has com- 
promised with the world, the flesh and the devil, 
but again and again it has returned to the spirit 
and thought of Christ, has taken up his reproach, 
and has lifted high his banner in the presence of 
His enemies. The great men of the Church have 
been her great reformers. Savonarola, Luther, 
Wesley, recalled the Church of their time to its 
true genius, and they were churchmen. When we 
look at the Church of to-day there are signs that 
even more it is about to put forth its ancient 
power, that it is girding itself to meet the prob- 
lems of the hour. For one thing, the Church has 
a new social consciousness. It has a mission to 
the community. The message today of the 
men within the Church who have the ear of the 
people is indeed ‘good news.’ The Christian re- 
ligion is revealing its incurable optimism once 
more, is facing the standing discouragements of 
humanity with boundless hope and resistless en- 
ergy. The very existence of such a power has no 
small social significance. 

“It is true that the complaint is sometimes made 
that the voices of the prophets are no more, that 
the days of a Beecher or a Phillips Brooks are 
no longer with us. Apart from the fact that men 
of this order appear only at rare intervals, we 
must not forget that at least in the majority of 
prominent pulpits there are men who speak to 
the needs of the present time, with less genius, it 
may be, but with as much sincerity and thought- 
ful earnestness as these great masters of the 
preaching art. Pedants and traditionalists we 
have still with us, no doubt; yet no one can deny 
that in all our large cities there are preachers 
who will compare favorably with the foremost 
men in law or medicine. And, after all, this is 
the only true method of judging the work of any 
man, be he scientist, artist or divine. 

“Perhaps the most encouraging token of the 
Church’s vitality is the increasing emphasis which 
the pulpit is putting upon the original Gospel. It 
is the simplicities, not the enigmas, of faith that 
are being proclaimed. The representative preach- 
ers no longer weary their hearers with artificial 
and barren dialectic or with the clamors of sec- 
tarian dogmatisms. More and more they seek 
for spiritual satisfaction in the great ideas of 
Christ, the infinite worth of the soul, the love of 
God to man, the law of self-sacrifice, the advent 
of the divine kingdom, a new social order within 
which the spirit of brotherhood will prevail. 
These and allied ideas, rich in blessing, are im- 
mortal. They constitute the essence of the Chris- 
tian faith, and the Church, amid weakness and 
shortcoming, feels that this is where her real 
strength lies. Any man who is possessed by them 
will command a hearing even in this practical and 
materialistic age.” 
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RELIGION AND ETHICS 
PRESIDENT HADLEY’S FOUR PHILOSOPHIES 


RESIDENT HADLEY, of Yale, 
has lately expressed his conviction 
P that there are just four philos- 
ophies which may be said to ap- 
peal strongly to the civilized man 
of the present day. They are the Epicurean, the 
Ascetic, the Stoic and the Christian. “Each 
of these four views of life,” he declares, “has 
its devotees. Each makes at one time or an- 
other its strong claim for our adherence. He 
who would understand his own thinking and 
that of the men about him must see what 
these several philosophies promise. He who 
would make consistent use of his own life 
must make choice between them—and hold to 
the choice once made.” 

These words are taken from a Baccalau- 
reate sermon delivered before the graduating 
class of Yale University in June. They lead to 
a classification and analysis of the four philos- 
ophies named. Of Epicureanism President 
Hadley says: 


“The Epicurean philosophy of life, which is 
also known by the name of rational egoism, may 
be fairly stated as follows: Man, like every other 
animal, seeks his own happiness. He may think 
that he has a choice between different courses of 
action, and deliberately chooses the one that gives 
him less happiness; but this, says the Epicurean, 
is a delusion. If I indulge to excess in eating and 
drinking, while you submit yourself to the strict 
regimen of the training table, you may think that 
I choose pleasure and you choose pain; but what 
really happens is that you have learned to prefer 
the higher kind of pleasure of sound physical 
health and successful pursuit of sport to the lower 
pleasure of gratification of animal appetite. There- 
fore, says the Epicurean, let us frankly recognize 
that all conduct, and especially all calculated con- 
duct, is selfish conduct; and let us so regulate 
our choices that we prefer the higher pleasures 
to the lower ones.” 


This Epicurean philosophy, President Had- 
ley goes on to remind us, has been trans- 
muted into modern terms. There is an in- 
creasing tendency among thinkers at the 
present time to take the view that rational 
selfishness and rational unselfishness coincide. 
Yet “as a philosophy of conduct,” President 
Hadley maintains, “it has certain faults which 
may wreck the individual, and most certainly 
wreck the nation that adopts it.” He contin- 
ues: 


“To begin with, it is not true that rational self- 
ishness and rational unselfishness always tend to 
coincide. It is not true that the selfishness of the 
individual will always work out what is best for 


the nation. To a certain point it may; beyond 
that point it emphatically does not. this is no 
place to discuss how far the self-interest of the 
traders heips the consumer, or just where it be- 
gins to hurt him more than it helps him. It is 
sufficient to say that in many parts of the social 
order we have passed the bound where calculated 
selfishness does good, and have reached the place 
where it does harm. All our great social prob- 
lems, from the economic problem of monopoly to 
the moral problem of divorce, have their roots in 
the fact that the calculating selfishness of the in- 
dividual does not make for the good of the com- 
munity. 

“Nor does it in any broad sense make for the 
happiness of the individual. Look at the school 
children—or, for the matter of that, at the col- 
lege boys—who have learned to study only the 
things that please them, and see how few of them 
have the power of getting enjoyment out of any 
kind of study at all. Look at the life of the busi- 
ness man whose sole attempt is to make all he can 
pecuniarily or socially, and see how few have got 
anything except Dead Sea apples. Look at the 
families of those who have entered into the mar- 
riage tie as something to be made and unmade 
for purely selfish considerations, and see whether 
you find, as a rule, happy homes. Look even at 
those who thought they could pursue so simple a 
thing as physical pleasure in an intelligent way, 
and see what is left of their nerves after trying 
the experiment. Neither as a nation nor as indi- 
viduals are we intelligent enough, to put the mat- 
ter on no higher basis, for a philosophy of life 
which should seek to make calculated self-interest 
the guide of our conduct.” 


But if a man is not to regulate his life in 
such a way as to make himself happy, what 
principle or philosophy, it may well be asked, 
can he adopt? Ascetism offers one answer to 
the question. President Hadley proceeds: 


“The ascetic sees the evil of devotion to the ex- 
ternal means of happiness. He therefore goes to 
the extreme of rejecting them altogether. Be- 
cause business is so often unworthily selfish, he 
condemns the use of money. Because marriage 
vows are often made and often broken for such 
miserable reasons, he would withdraw from mar- 
riage altogether. Happiness, he says, if it exists 
at all, lies within the man’s mind rather than with- 
out it. And even this internal happiness is to be 
attained better by ignoring it than by pursuing it. 
Such a man lives by preference the life of a her- 
mit; or if he comes out into the world he sur- 
rounds himself by badges and marks of difference 
which shall isolate him from the community about 
him.” 


The ascetic view of life, in President Had~ 
ley’s opinion, is never likely to appeal with any 
great force to the American mind. It is es- 
sentially an Eastern rather than a Western 
philosophy. It makes for death, rather than 
for life. “Far higher claims than the philos~ 
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ophy of the ascetic,” President Hadley asserts, 
“is the philosophy of the Stoic.” He adds: 


“The ascetic and the Stoic are alike in trying 
to make a man independent of the mere acces- 
sories of happiness; but whereas the ascetic takes 
refuge in withdrawal, as far as may be, from 
the affairs and incidents and turmoils of life, the 
Stoic undertakes a nobler task and has a more 
positive program. 

“We are in the midst of a universe,’ says the 
Stoic, ‘whose purposes we do not fully under- 
stand. But certain things are clear. It is clear 
that the universe has an underlying order; it is 
clear that this order is not arranged with a view 
to our own individual happiness as its primary ob- 
ject. There are two ways,’ says the Stoic, ‘of at- 
tempting to meet this conflict. Either we can try 
to bring the order of the universe into line with 
our own individual desires, or we can try to bring 
our own individual desires into line with the order 
of the universe. The first is the part of a child—of 
a child who reaches out his hand for the moon 
and cries because he cannot get it. The last is the 
way of a man, who, knowing that he cannot get 
the moon, is content to make the most of the light 
that the moon gives him. The child would avoid 
pain. By so doing he but multiplies his pains and 
terrors, and adds imaginary evils to the real ones. 
The man knows that in the universe as it is at 
present ordered pain is there to be borne; and he 
so schools himself in all his minor choices that 
when the day of a major choice comes he neither 
weeps nor flinches, but takes what is provided. 
The child is carried away by enthusiasm for the 
pomps and vanities of the world, and forgets all 
else in the pleasure of seeing them. The man 
knows that there will be ten failures for one suc- 
cess, and chooses to regard both these prizes and 
his own pursuit of them as part of a plan of the 
universe which he does not fully understand but 
may find satisfaction in working out, whether it 
lead him as an individual to a throne or to a 
prison.” 


Such is the essence of the Stoic philosophy ; 
and where, asks President Hadley, does it fail? 
“Tf you are really able to hold it,” he replies, 
“T am tempted to say that it fails nowhere. 
But few, very few men have been able to hold 
it, and fewer still have been able to impress 
its lessons upon others.” To quote further: 


“Even among the good men of the ancient 
world there were a score of Epicureans to every 
Stoic. There is in the Stoic philosophy as I have 
indicated it a certain element of cold majesty that 
is almost inhuman. There are few of us who have 
our actions so under the control of our intellect 
that we can suppress the cries of pain or the 
promptings of rebellion by a contemplation of the 
order of the universe. There are few of us who 
are brave enough to work out our own salvation 
in philosophic loneliness. The ideals of Epicurus 
may not have been the highest, but they were at 
any rate ideals that recognized the element of 
human companionship. He who has read the last 
unfinished letter of that philosopher from his 
deathbed, ‘This is my birthday, at once sad and 
joyous; sad for the pain of my sickness, but many 
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times more joyous on account of the tokens of 
remembrance that I have received from my 
friends,’ sees how the lower philosophy, with the 
element of human love thrown in, got nearer 
home to the ancient world and had more practi- 
cal inspiration for the human spirit than had the 
highest intellectual philosophy with the element 
of love left out.” 


The Christian philosophy, as President Had- 
ley sees it, is Stoicism with the human ele- 
ment added. He affirms: 


“Whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and 
the gospel’s, the same shall save it.’ The under- 
lying conception of the relation of man’s conduct 
to God’s purposes is the same. But the life of a 
man is recognized as the life of a man—as a 
thing of infinite worth. Where the Stoic says, 
‘Learn to bear your burden with courage, for it 
is a part of God’s purpose,’ the great author of 
Christianity says, ‘Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ 
The philosophy of Christ calls for no less sacri- 
fices than the philosophy of the Stoic, but it calls 
for them in words which read not like a judg- 
ment but like an inspiration. Keep as much of 
the Stoic view of life as there is in you. These 
are days when we have far too little of it. These 
are days when that kind of courage is needed as 
never before. But superadd to it the Christian 
appeal to the whole man; the Christian recogni- 
tion of comradeship, which has enabled the na- 
tions of the world to work out shoulder to shoul- 
der what they never could possibly have achieved 
as individuals in isolation; the Christian concep- 
tion of personality, where God is revealed in all 
men brothers together, and most of all in our 
own elder brother Jesus Christ the righteous, who 
was in all points tempted as we are, yet without 
sin.” 


In summing up his argument, President 
Hadley registers his belief that very few 
Americans will choose either the ascetic or the 
Stoic view of life. “The great choice,” he 
thinks, “lies between Epicureanism and 
Christianity.” He concludes: 


“These are the two philosophies which are to- 
day contending with one another in close and not 
unequal strife. Much there is for the moment 
that favors the Epicurean. The great extension 
of the fields of human happiness; the positive 
benefits to the community derived from the exer- 
cise of commercial self-interest; the downfall of 
certain beliefs which until a few years ago were 
deemed essential parts of Christianity—all these 
tend to give a philosophy of calculated selfishness 
an advantage over the appeal of personal devo- 
tion. Yet I firmly believe that the selfish pursuit 
of happiness menaces alike the efficiency of our 
individual citizens, the stability of our institutions, 
and the power of resistance of our country to 
dangers and calamities; and that the fate of the 
American people—nay, the fate of the whole civ- 
ilized world—is bound up with the possibility of 
maintaining amid all these difficulties an essen- 
tially Christian philosophy of life.” 
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IS FUTURE AFRICA TO BE CHRISTIAN OR 
MOHAMMEDAN ? 


ERMAN missionaries who have 

lately been making a study of the 

# comparative strength of Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism in 

Africa, discern a growing vigor 

in the Moslem propaganda, and prophesy that 
when the heart of the Dark Continent is 
opened a condition will be revealed that will 
surprise the Christian mind. Not from 
Europe, it seems, but from the native tribes 
in its own midst, and from influences cen- 
turies old, are growing the forces destined 
to shape the whole religious future of Africa. 

The first witness, Dr. Wurz, Mission Di- 
rector of the Basel Society, has written a 
book on “The Mohammedan Danger in 
Western Africa,” in which he says: 

“While the colonial powers are opening up dark 
Africa and are dividing it among themselves, there 
is another conquest of a different sort going on in 
the dark continent, conducted not by Europeans, 
but by Africans themselves; characterized not by 
a temporary and feverish haste, but by a system- 
atic progress extending through centuries; not by 
a division of territory, but by assimilation. The 
consequences of this conquest are partly ethno- 
logical, partly political, and partly religious. The 
conqueror is Islam, employing as means toward its 
ends bloody wars and hostile treaties, and, be- 
hind these, an army of priests and dervishes.” 


The second witness, Mission Director Ken- 
nig, in a work on “Germany’s Part in the 
Education of Africa,” makes an _ equally 
disquieting diagnosis: 


“Two generations ago the negro states of the 
Guinea coast scarcely knew anything of the ex- 
istence of Islam. Now the Mohammedan tribe of 
Haussa, the peaceful protagonists of Mohamme- 
danism, have already in German Togo reached 
the coast, and in the Hinterland of the Cameroons 
the German colonial authorities have repeatedly 
been compelled to engage in bitter warfare with 
the powerful and aggressive sultanates of the 
Fuebe tribes. Everywhere in the heart of Africa 
the Fuebes are establishing independent states 
in the interest of the propaganda of Islam, using 
fire and the sword as the chief instruments in the 
advancement of their cause.” 


In the Alte Glaube, of Leipzig, a third 
authority, the veteran missionary, Pastor J. 
Flad, throws a flood of light on this vexed 
subject. North Africa, he reminds us, has 
been under Moslem controi for more than a 
thousand years, and the Soudan contains 


large districts won over to Mohammedanism 
during the Middle Ages. From medieval 
times until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the propaganda of Mohammedanism 
in Africa practically came to a_ standstill. 
Then a remarkable revival took place in Nor- 
thern Africa, chiefly through the efforts of 
the powerful Fuebe tribes, who now for a 
century have been in the lead in this propa- 
ganda in Africa. The Fuebes are distinguished 
from the negroes by a lighter color of the 
skin, wavy hair and a more Caucasian profile, 
and are characterized by marked independence 
of thought and action and exceptional energy. 
For the most part they are cattle-herding 
nomads, and consider Eastern Africa as their 
home. They trace their history back to 1300. 
At the time they came into prominence, a cen- 
tury ago, under the. leadership of Sheik 
Ohman, they were already pronounced Mo- 
hammedans, and in many cases their religious 
fanaticism helped them to win their battles. 
As a result of their aggressiveness they have 
established a mighty state in the Haussa 
lands, with numerous sultanates and depen- 
dencies. 


In Eastern Africa, it seems, Mohammedan- 
ism was practically unknown for centuries. 
But here also, during recent decades, a re- 
markable revival has taken place, starting 
from Zanzibar and penetrating far into the 
interior. The chief agents in this propaganda, 
the Suabeli tribe, may be regarded as the 
successors of the Arabian slave-traders and 
Moslem missionaries. They speak the lan- 
guage of commerce, and their religion follows 
their caravans.- 

The Haussa tribe, as Pastor Flad describes 
them, pursue similar methods of religious 
propaganda. They number fifteen millions. 
Like the Suabeli, they travel often in the in- 
terests of their trade, and always combine 
their religion with their commerce. 

Pastor Flad draws this final picture of 
growing Moslem strength in Africa: 


“Among the heathen on the coast, in so far as 
Christianity is known, there seems to be little 
danger of Islam gaining further ground. But in 
the heart of Africa the Moslem missionary is do- 
ing most effective work, and when these districts 
become better known, Christians will probably be 
amazed and deeply saddened by what they will 
see to be the condition of affairs.” 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AS AN ULTIMATE PHILOSOPHY 
OF LIFE 


HRISTIAN Science has found a 
new champion of real power and 
C dignity. His name is Gerhardt 
C. Mars; he lives in New York; 
and he has just published a book* 
remarkable for its style, its scholarship and 
its breadth of view. The argument covers 
nearly eight hundred pages, and is by all odds 
the weightiest exposition of Christian Science 
so far offered to the public. In some quar- 
ters Mr. Mars is already hailed as the Paul 
of the new cult. He certainly writes with 
apostolic zeal. Christian Science, as he sees 
it, is “the most significant and comprehensive 
interpretation which has yet been put upon 
life,’ and Mrs. Eddy he regards as “one of 
the greatest spiritual geniuses in the history 
of the race.” 

Broad and stately are the foundations on 
which he builds. In the opening chapters of 
the book he impresses the significance of the 
epoch-making discoveries of Newton and 
Darwin. Human thought, he reminds us, can 


never again be the same since they lived. 


Newton helped us to realize the universe in 
terms of Law, Darwin in terms of Evolution, 
and both made us feel the underlying Unity 
of the Cosmos. Their magnificent concepts 
have compelled a re-statement of all the old 
problems, a re-valuation of all hitherto ac- 
cepted principles. 

In the light of Darwin’s researches, we see 
nature evolving, through her physical and 
chemical forces, first the inorganic and then 
the organic; first the unconscious plant, then 
the dimly conscious animal, and finally the 
self-conscious man. To adopt a fine figure of 
Leibnitz, physical nature, as it were, being 
dead, comes to life in the plant, but to life in 
a profound slumber. In the animal it enters 
upon a conscious state, as ina dream. In man 
it awakes to full consciousness. For the first 
time in the whole order of progressive evolu- 
tion a rational person has been evolved, no 
longer wrapped in slumber, or subject, un- 
consulted, to the laws of cosmic interactions, 
but facing the universe as the object of his 
cognitions, feelings and will. 

It is in the mystery of this first and funda- 
mental relation between man and objective 
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nature that the deepest problems of religion 
and of philosophy arise. The master-minds of 
humanity have striven in vain to determine 
how far objective reality corresponds to the 
reports of our senses; how far the “thing in 
itself” is what it seems to be. Scientists in 
every age have weighed the universe in their 
scales, and endeavored to define and explain 
its constituent elements. But reality has never 
yielded itself to scientific analysis, and every 
succeeding discovery seems only to drive the 
mystery farther back. First we had a theory 
of “atoms,” then of “ions,” now of “electrons,” 
and it seems that matter, so far from being 
inert, as we had supposed, is itself a kind of 
life, vibrating with cosmic forces. At every 
point in scientific investigation we seem to 
reach something beyond the material, some- 
thing transcending sense-perceptions, call it 
God, Energy, or what we will. 

The task to which Mr. Mars addresses him- 
self is that of recording the conclusions 
reached by all the greatest philosophers in 
their attitude toward God and matter. He 
starts with Gotama and Plato, and he ends 
with Mrs. Eddy, and on the way he offers 
some of the most luminous chapters in the 
history of philosophy yet written. His inves- 
tigations, he tells us, occupied upward of 
twenty years. 

The central fact which he sets out to eluci- 
date is that the philosophers of all ages have 
been compelled to recognize the essential 
difference between the ego’s knowledge of it- 
self and its knowledge of everything else; 
that all of them have gestioned, in some de- 
gree, the reality of everything except the sen- 
tient self. Gotama, the Buddha, had no in- 
terest in the laws of phenomenal nature, be- 
cause to him nature was so much illusion. 
Plato put reality, or, as he called it, the in- 
telligible world of ideas, so far above the 
sensible world of daily experience as to make 
them two quite distinct things; and while he 
had to admit some sort of connection be- 
tween them, it was so tenuous and artificial 
that his only way to reach reality was finally 
to turn his back upon the world of sense and 
desert it altogether, as being too false and 
illusory to furnish him with any account of 
objective truth. “In India and Greece, where 
the mind has reached the highest stages of its 
theoretical effort,’ Mr. Mars points out, 
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“Truth is recognized to be nothing less than 
perfect and infinite Reality, and for that per- 
fect and infinite Reality Man looks to his 
worldly experience in vain.” 

In leaving the ancient wisdom and summar- 
izing the results of modern philosophic 
thought, Mr. Mars discerns the same general 
conclusions emerging. We are all acquainted 
with the famous dictum of Descartes: “I 
think, therefore I am” (cogito, ergo sum). 
It grew out of this philosopher’s perplexity in 
face of an objective world he could not 
fathom, and it threw him back on an exag- 
gerated theory of the powers of the subjective 
self. This, in turn, produced a reaction in 
Locke, who flew to the object and supposed 
that at last he had found reliable knowledge. 
Then came Hume, correcting the exaggerated 
objectivity of Locke, but reaching, for his 
part, nothing more satisfactory than a theory 
of life which doubts the possibility of knowl- 
edge altogether. This brought Kant to the 
front, with his unsurpassed analysis of the 
human mind, and his profoundly negative con- 
clusions. “The phenomenal, the apparent,” he 
asserted, “is all we know; and, from the very 
nature of our minds, we can never know 
reality.” Nevertheless, he added, though we 
cannot know, we can believe. 

In Hegel, the last great philosopher of mod- 
ern times, a more positive interpretation of 
life begins to appear. He shows us how, since 
all the difficulties and contradictions about ap- 
pearance and reality arise within reason itself, 
it is to reason we must look for the power of 
resolving them. He tries to prove that there 
is an objective reality corresponding to our 
inward thought and that the subject comes to 
know its object in knowing itself. In other 
words, the universe is what we think it. 

Now it is evident that ever since the exist- 
ence of human life on this planet, man has 
been living and acting, to a greater or less 
extent, in accordance with this idea. Recog- 
nizing in his own constitution the threefold 
power of knowing, feeling and willing, he has 
endowed the Power behind the universe with 
the same attributes. He very soon discovered 
that his life prospered and grew strong in 
just the degree that he grasped natural laws, 
thought the cosmic thought, and willed the 
cosmic will. The history of religion and of 
science is the history of his gropings in this 
direction. Starting with polytheistic beliefs 
and in childish ignorance of the first prin- 
ciples operating in the world around him, he 
has gradually come to recognize in the uni- 
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verse the projection of One Mind, of Infinite 
Wisdom, Beauty and Goodness. 

So far Mr. Mars’s argument may be de- 
scribed as an able defense of the attitude of 
Theistic Idealism. It would be accepted by most 
who are Christians and by many who are not. 
But at this point it begins to take on the 
features that distinguish his peculiar point of 
view, and that lead, finally, to an enthusiastic 
espousal of the doctrines of Christian Science. 

If God is All-Wisdom, Beauty and Good- 
ness, he argues, and the universe the projec- 
tion and embodiment of His thought, then 
everything that contradicts wisdom or beauty 
and goodness is unreal. It is unreal because 
it has no objective reality, no correspondence 
in the Mind of God. To say this, Mr. Mars 
affirms, is not to deny the relative reality, or 
actual existence for our experience, of such 
contradictory elements. It is simply to take 
the position that these elements need not en- 
dure, that they have no place in the Divine 
Scheme. We read: 


“So far as objective reality (God and His crea- 
tion) is concerned, our errors and sins are blank 
nothings, or have no existence whatever; but so 
far as we are concerned, in our unfolding ra- 
tional development, error and sin have actual ex- 
istence, the nature of which, however, is only 
that of privation—a failure to come up to know- 
ing the truth or to willing the good. However 
actual they are in our experience, or however 
real they may seem to consciousness, they are, nev- 
ertheless, only blurred, defective, or distorted 
views of things, misunderstandings or false inter- 
pretations of real objects; they are oppositions 
to the right objective order, wrong impulses, mis- 
directed volitions. 

“This privative character of error and sin is 
quite universally indicated by the negative forms 
employed to designate them, as if language con- 
tained the deposit of a great unconsciously devel- 
oped philosophy. 

“Error is wandering away from: it is a mis- 
stake, that is, an acceptance of the false thing; 
it is a phase of ignorance or not-knowing. 

“Sin is a dis-obedience, a not listening; it is a 
trans-gression, a treading across the law rather 
than going along with it; or it is a per-version, 
a turning the wrong way. In the Hebrew and 
Christian scriptures, where sin receives its most 
complete designation, as an infraction of the 
Righteous Law of God, a breaking into the whole 
Divine Order of things, it is described as a dis- 
tortion, a making crooked, an ungodliness, a not 
hitting the mark, and terms of a similar negative 
character.” 


Error and sin logically lead to suffering; 
and suffering, in the terms of Mr. Mars’s in- 
terpretation, may be said to have a two-fold 
purpose. It either arouses, incites, inspires 
to action and urges forward; or it admonishes, 
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warns, deters, drives back and punishes. It 
is “a call to higher things and a warning from 
lower things.” To quote further: 


“Those who mistake its meaning and sink un- 
der its chastisements into despair, indifference, 
hardness, rebellion, or cold and bitter cynicism, 
are of all men most miserable. For they have ut- 
terly lost their way; because they have refused 
the instruction that lies in the pedagogy of pain. 

“Such a condition of mind is all the more fatal 
because it shuts out the light of that instruction 
which presents itself on every hand as a grand 
cosmic discipline. Throughout the whole range 
of sentient nature, wherever pain can be felt, its 
call and its meaning are heeded. 

“The plant dare not rest content where it is, 
or depart from the typal idea appointed it by 
the Cosmic Will, but must push forward along 
its true path to higher things, or suffer the pen- 
alty. The appointed destiny is to move steadily 
toward the kingdom of animals. Much less dare 
the animal pause or turn aside, at the risk of 
the severest penalties, which his greater advance- 
ment makes him more capable of feeling; for it 
is his appointed destiny to be ever moving toward 
the kingdom of man. 

“When, at last out of the throes of the world- 
evolution, man has been roused from the monistic 
unity of the cosmic dream to a supra-natural indi- 
vidual self-consciousness, the pedagogy of pain 
rises to the sacred value of a Divine Providence, 
guiding and chastening man on his way to self- 
realization in the Beauty of Truth and Goodness.” 


Mr. Mars contends that the philosophy of 
life thus briefly outlined is the logical out- 
come not merely of the ablest scientific and 
philosophical thought, but of the Christian 
consciousness; and he says that it has found 
its most fervid and inspiring expression, in 
our own day, in the writings of Mary Baker 
G. Eddy. Of “Science and Health” he writes: 


“The first reading of ‘Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures,’ leaves the impression, in 
spite of much that is strikingly beautiful and 
true, that there is a prevailing tone of incoher- 
ence, contradiction, illogicality and arbitrary, dic- 
tatorial assertion, with no regard for evident fact 
either in the realm of objective nature or of his- 
tory. But, aside from elements of this kind, 
which a hostile criticism can always find in all 
writings, the suspicion will creep in that, per- 
haps, what seems so plainly contradictory and 
illogical could not have escaped the author’s own 
notice, and, therefore, must have some different 
meaning than lies on the surface, or is to be in- 
terpreted by a wider connection. That is, Cole- 
ridge’s rule must be applied. Before we condemn 
a writer’s misunderstanding, we must be sure 
that we understand his misunderstanding. 

“Examined in this spirit, it will be found that 
while Mrs. Eddy’s writings are non-sequacious 
and non-logical, they are not incoherent and il- 
logical: and that below the surface there runs, 
from beginning to end, a rigorous consistency 
based upon the highest kind of logic. She is not 
writing a scientific, discursive treatise as upon 
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such a subject as physics or chemistry, dealing 
inductively with the logical relations of phenom- 
ena, but a scientifically intuitional treatise, dealing 
with certain primal ideas on the nature of Real- 
ity, quite generally accepted as true, from which 
the conclusions are drawn with deductive cer- 
tainty. 

“Thus, in the first place, it is rigorously sci- 
entific to look for substance and cause in Reality 
alone. In the second place, given Reality as Mind, 
then whatever is or occurs is or occurs in either 
the divine Immortal Mind or in the mortal, human 
mind. In the third place, given the One, Absolute, 
Divine Mind, and its manifestations, as alone 
Truth, Love, and Life, and there can be found 
no room for error and sin, and their consequent 
suffering and death, as real. Finally, so far as 
error, sin and their consequent suffering and death 
appear in experience, they must be in the nature 
of objective illusions of mortal mind, and, there- 
fore, to be destroyed by denial and renunciation; 
or banished by the assertion, in thought, of Truth 
and the acceptance of Love, in the will. 

“Get Mrs. Eddy’s master concern, the main cur- 
rent of her thought, the end she is aiming at, and 
it will be found that she is more logical and more 
comprehensive than an Aristotle or a Hegel. 
Then it will be found that the form of her ex- 
pression is strikingly appropriate for the convey- 
ance of her thought, where contradiction does 
not lie in the expression, but in the opposition of 
Reality to illusion; and there will be discovered 
in her logic a cogency impossible to escape. 

“Below the surface of expression there is a 
deeper unity and interrelation of parts than could 
have been secured by a mere formally logical de- 
velopment, for her work presents itself not in the 
form of a conscious labored intellectual effort of 
discursive reasoning, but rather with all the in- 
evitableness of an unconscious product of art.” 


That Mrs. Eddy’s master-concern—“the 
Spiritualization of the entire life of man”’— 
should have found expression in the healing 
of the physical body strikes Mr. Mars as sig- 
nificant and appropriate. He accepts her prin- 
ciple of spiritual therapeutics, but regards it 
as an ideal and declares that it “does not jus- 
tify a peremptory abolition of medical prac- 
tice.” On this point he says: 


“The human consciousness, at a certain stage 
of development, can trust to nothing else. Just 
as some men would have no religion at all if they 
did not find it in the outward forms of ritual, or 
could put their faith in some reasoned dogma, so 
some men would find no healing at all unless 
they had the outer signs of having something vis- 
ible or tangible being done for them. 

“Mrs. Eddy frankly admits the favorable re- 
sults secured at times by medical practice, and 
recognizes its service when faith in it is still un- 
shaken. At any rate, it is better to trust wholly 
to the honest and competent medical practitioner 
than to a halting and uncertain belief in Chris- 
tian Science; and it is very much better to do so 
than to rely on a mental practice that wants un- 
derstanding, moral devotion, and sincerity. 

“But she wholly denies the possibility of find- 
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ing the cause of disease in the physical symptoms 
of the body, and hence denies the possibility of 
finding a real therapeutic principle in the appli- 
cation of material remedies. And she uncompro- 
misingly asserts the pernicious, misleading and 
unscientific nature of all medical practice in re- 
lying upon material remedies, as if disease were 
a material or phenomenal problem, to be solved 
by material or phenomenal means. Such a course 
only fixes more deeply the old superstition of 
substantial, causal reality in matter, and fastens 
false habits of reaction in the unconscious mind 
which Mind alone can eradicate. 

“Men may forever search outward among the 
phenomena of anatomy and physiology, but they 
will always be dealing with effects and not with 
causes. We need to go inward, to search in the 
anatomy and physiology of the mind where alone 
the causes of disorder, as well as of order, in the 
entire corporeal anatomy and physiology are at 
last to be found.” 


Turning, last of all, to “the glorious trans- 
formation and victory over death,” of which 
Christian Science makes so much, Mr. Mars 
acknowledges the belief that even this dream 
may some day be realized: 


“Mrs. Eddy finds the entire drama of man’s 
experience in the world symbolized and exempli- 
fied in the life and death, resurrection and ascen- 
sion of Jesus. Understanding the omnipresent 
and omnipotent Reality as the Absolute Beauty 
of Infinite Truth, manifesting Eternal Love, 
Jesus mastered the world of nature by healing 
all diseases, and lived in the kingdom of God on 
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EPORTS of the first “theological 

trust” have just arrived from 

R Germany. Influential religious 
papers are supporting it; Pro- 

fessor Harnack is in it; and it 

aims, so we are told, “to secure a monopoly 
of professorships in the theological faculties 
of the Fatherland.” It has lately come prom- 
inently into public notice by reason of the 
fact that it influenced the appointment of two 
of the most important professors in the lead- 
ing theological faculties of Prussia—Berlin 
and Halle. The two vacant chairs to be filled 
were those of colleague to the veteran and 
famous Bernhard Weiss, in Berlin, and of 
successor to Professor Hering, in Halle. 
Weiss and Hering are both conservatives, and 
it was taken for granted that conservatives 
would be appointed. Instead, two radical pro- 
fessors, Deissmann and Drews, the former of 
Heidelberg, the latter of Giessen, received the 
appointments. In discussing the significance 


earth as the realization of history. His crucifix- 
ion, physical death, and entombment were the 
last mighty struggle; and the resurrection was 
the triumphant demonstration of the power of 
Truth over all error, in which he brought the 
phenomenal world of sense into complete subor- 
dination to and harmony with the Real World of 
Spirit. He then finished his divine work of Atone- 
ment with God by entirely transforming the phe- 
nomenal order of sense into the real order of 
Spirit, through his ascension into the world of 
Spiritual Reality. ; 

“By the victory over death, it will be evident, 
Mrs. Eddy does not mean that man is to discover 
some fountain of youth in the material world by 
which he is to live on perpetually in the present 
natural condition of things. Her meaning rather 
is that man is first to win that mastery over his 
material surroundings which Jesus won at his 
resurrection, and then to go on to the transforma- 
tion of the natural world, by the transformation 
of his consciousness, into that spiritual world 
which Jesus entered, on his ascension. 

“This position is not wholly unlike that of Leib- 
nitz, who represents the unfolding consciousness 
as reaching such a point of advance that the ma- 
terial, visible world disappears from view, because 
the material world is only the aspect of things 
which is presented to consciousness at its primi- 
tive stages of development. At any rate, Mrs. 
Eddy regards death as a scientific and ethical 
problem for rational consciousness which is en- 
dued with the power of attaining a new heaven 
and a new earth; negatively considered, by deny- 
ing error and renouncing sin, as unrealities; and, 
positively considered, by thinking and willing the 
Truth and the Goodness of God as man’s only 
Reality and Life.” 


IN GERMANY 


of this selection, Pastor W. Bunke, a noted 
representative of conservative theology, writes 
in the Berlin Reformation: 


“The appointment of Professors Deissmann 
and Drews as successors of two pronounced ex- 
ponents of conservative thought in the two lead- 
ing theological faculties of Prussia is sympto- 
matic of what is going on all along the line. The 
church of Germany has no voice or vote in the 
appointment of theological professors; this is 
done by the Cultus Minister at the suggestion 
of the faculties themselves. In recent years the 
representatives of the advanced type of theology 
have virtually formed a trust, which might be 
called a ‘General Mutual Self-laudation Insurance 
Company,’ having as its purpose the promotion of 
those who write liberal books and who teach ad- 
vanced theology, and ignoring and ‘killing by 
silence’ the claims of conservative theologians to 
public recognition and appointment, no matter 
how excellent their scholarship may be. The chief 
organ of this liberal trust is the Theologische 
Literaturzeitung, of Leipsig, edited by Professors 
A. Harnack, of Berlin, and E. Schurer, of Goet- 
tingen. Its popular coadjutor is the Christliche 
Welt, of Marburg, edited by Professor M. Rade; 
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while the Theologische Jahresbericht and the 
Theologische Rundschau, tie latter edited by Pro- 
fessor W. Bousset, of Goettingen, are tireless in 
blowing the trumpet of praise for all who are 
ready to break with the traditional teachings of 
the church. The scholarship that finds favor at 
these four courts is regarded as ‘scientific,’ altho, 
rather singularly, nobody and nothing is scien- 
tific, according to their standards, that is not radi- 
cal and destructive. Many examples can be cited 
to show the absolute unfairness of these periodi- 
cals, especially in their attitude toward conserva- 
tive scholars. Professor Zahn, of Erlangen, is cer- 
tainly one of the ablest scholars in the New Tes- 
tament field; yet his excellent commentary on 
Matthew, written several years ago, has not been 
noticed, except incidentally, by the advanced peri- 
odicals. The late Professor Cremer, of Greifs- 
wald, than whom there was no greater specialist 
in New Testament philology, was the object of 
steady persecution, the purpose being evidently to 
discredit him in the eyes of the theological world. 
Professor Schlatter, of the University of Tubin- 
gen, has been handled in exactly the same way. 
But it should be recognized that Professor Har- 


THE INSTINCT 


HERE is a sense,” remarks Pres- 

& ident G. Stanley Hall, the emin- 

T ent psychologist and student of 

child-life, “in which everybody 

lies more or less.” As if this 

statement were not in itself sufficiently start- 

ling, he goes on to say: “I am inclined to be- 

lieve that about all children sometimes lie; 

that not a few pass through a stage, often 

prolonged, when they prefer the lie to the 

truth, while in a few this trait persists through 
life.” 

The “instinct of mendacity,” it seems, is 
not necessarily injurious. It may even be 
beneficial up to a certain point. In the case 
of children, it contributes to the making of a 
powerful and healthy imagination. ‘“ When a 
boy of two or three,” observes President Hall 
(in Appleton’s Magazine), “rushes into the 
house with beaming eyes and says he saw a 
horse with one horn on his head, a dog as big 
as a house, or that God met him on the lawn 
and told him not to pick flowers, that he had 
been up to the moon—and these are real cases 
—he has perhaps just discovered for the first 
time that he can really say things that have 
no basis in reality. This marks the moment 
of the conscious birth of the imagination.” 
Moreover: 


“The child is also gratifying his passion of ex- 
citing attention and arousing interest. Fancy in 
childhood is very vivid and inventive, and, prob- 
ably, in our prosaic, matter-of-fact world, far 
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nack has been much more inclined to do justice 
to scholars with whom he does not agree than 
have been the other members of this theological 
trust. 


The radicals, on their side, welcome the 
rising tide of advanced thought, and declare 
that the “theological trust” is a creation of 
their opponents’ imagination. As the Chris- 
liche Welt puts it: 


“Tt cannot be denied that the liberals have been 
gaining a greater foothold in the faculties in re- 
cent years, but this is owing to the fact that they 
represent the better scholarship, and it is scholar- 
ship alone and not fidelity to the traditional teach- 
ings of the church that must decide whether a 
man is capable of becoming a teacher of theology. 
Virtually all of our young students that are bril- 
liant and promising belong to the liberal class, 
and it is quite natural that they should be pro- 
moted and honored first. What is called a trust 
of modern liberal theology is only the natural re- 
sult of a progressive and modern scholarship.” 


OF MENDACITY 


more often needs a period of cultivation than re- 
pression. In the home and school games of ‘ shut 
your eyes and tell me what you see’ we often 
have, after a little practice, the most staggering 
Munchausen wonders or tales spun out of pure 
visual imagery that make the child first acquaint- 
ed with the charm of his new-found imaginative 
power—tales true not to things, but to thoughts, 
feelings, and wishes. The child is a poet, artist, 
romancer, and always has a larger fraction of 
belief in his reveries than adults have in theirs.” 


All of the games of childhood, as President 
Hall points out, are rooted in a partial self- 
deception. Children love to “ make believe” 
that they are giants, animals, soldiers. They 
play school, shop and funeral; they solemnize 
mock marriages; they baptize cats, and adopt 
innumerable mimic roles. Dolls are great 
stimulators of fictitious imagination, and pets 
are endowed with every human attribute. 
“What would people be,” asks President Hall, 
“without this kind of mendacity? Such fan- 
cies are true to the nature and needs of the 
soul, if false to reality.” 

There are teachers who adopt as their 
motto: “ Never teach anything to a child that 
will later be known to be untrue.” They for- 
get, says President Hall, that “nearly all the 
culture of the past and pre-scientific age was 
made up, warp and woof, of error and super- 
stition, and that a child must repeat this stage 
in however abridged form, and cherish out- 
grown beliefs that lie so warm and close about 
the heart. Even Santa Claus, Jack Frost, the 
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RELIGION AND ETHICS 


animal epics, and the marvelous and miracu- 
lous stories of the saints have their place, 
and it is too great repression in this field and 
excessive insistence upon literal veracity that 
make the cases of pseudophobia or haunting 
neurotic fear of deviating from the truth 


unawares.” 

Every child, it is well known, is something 
of a Jesuit, and inclined to take the view that 
the end justifies the means. President Hall 
writes on this point: 


“Children admire burly boys who by false con- 
fessions take upon themselves the penalties for 
sins of weaker playmates, or girls who, conscious 
of being favorites with teacher or parent, or of 
having superior powers of blandishment, come 
forward and falsely claim to be themselves the 
authors of the misdeeds of their less favored 
mates. Such situations are almost always ap- 
proved, although often with some rather formal 
qualification. Children have a wholesome instinct 
for viewing moral situations in a general way, 
and can quite early feel the eager and sometimes 
often tragic interest that has always for all men 
invested those situations, whether in life or in 
literature, where duties seem to conflict. The 
normal child feels the heroism of sacrifice much 
earlier and more keenly than it can appreciate 
the sublimity of truth. A teacher told her class 
of twelve-year-olds the tale of a French girl in 
the days of the Commune. When in the tumbril 
on her way to execution on a petty charge, tha 
girl met her betrothed, who did not before know 
of her condemnation, and responded to his agon- 
ized appeals: ‘Sir, I do not know you,’ passing 
on to death because she knew recognition would 
involve him in her doom. The teacher was sad- 
dened when she came to talk the story over with 
her pupils because it was so hard to make them 
name as a lie conduct that was eclipsed by hero- 
ism and love.” 


Another critical situation to which child- 
veracity almost invariably succumbs arises 
when boys and girls are called upon to “ tattle” 
or tell of the misdeeds of their mates. To 
quote again: 


“Fidelity to each other is the very basis of 
loyalty to friends, society, country, and to God. 
This is, perhaps, one of the tenderest points of 
honor of the most depraved street gamin. More- 
over, he often has only too good grounds for fear 
of bodily violence. Even in the family, children 
often have a kind of freemasonry which makes it 
bad form to tell the parents the misdeeds of each 
other. To avoid doing so, the lie is the easiest 
and readiest recourse. It is here that parents 
and teachers are often directly responsible for un- 
truth, for to press for confessions is to present 
one of the strongest temptations to evasion and 
deceit, if not to direct falsehood.” 


Every one who has to deal with children—or 
with “grown ups” either, for that matter— 
is conscious of the myriad little evasions and 
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deceits of which human nature is guilty. Even 
the best child has occasional lapses. Even 
the best-regulated class-room harbors some 
cribbing. Even the best-regulated game is 
occasionally broken up by wilful cheating. 
Not only that; there are some children who 
develop a perfect genius for lying. These are 
the ones who exemplify most completely Pre- 
sident Hall’s idea of the “instinct of men- 
dacity.” He gives some curious instances: 


“A clergyman told me of a strange girl of 
twelve brought to his Sunday school who was 
suddenly taken too ill to go home, and was car- 
ried there in a carriage. That evening he heard 
moans on his piazza, and found this girl tied 
hand and foot with her arm in a splint. She 
said she had been bound, beaten, and left near 
by, and had succeeded in crawling so far. She 
was unbound, warmed, comforted, and carried by 
the pastor to a carriage to be taken to the address 
she gave as her home. When the bell there was 
rung, she leaped out with a curious laugh and 
ran away to her real home. 

“A Boston schoolgirl of thirteen was taken 
sick with diphtheria, placed in a hospital, and in 
due time was well on the road to recovery, when 
a girl classmate one morning brought the news 
that Mary had died very suddenly, reciting many 
circumstances, and all with great detail, telling 
also how the funeral was to be conducted. Many 
pupils wept, and in the afternoon brought one 
hundred and sixty-three pennies for flowers which 
the teacher sent with a note of condolence to the 
bereaved mother. On receiving it the mother 
called at the school in the greatest alarm and 
grief, but on telephoning to the hospital it was 
found that Mary was now well enough to come 
home that day. 

“ Again, an eight-year-old girl came to school 
in the fall with a very full account of a summer’s 
visit to Europe, where she had learned to ride a 
horse, had a railroad accident, and had had many 
experiences and adventures, although in fact she 
had not left home. 

“ Guillimet reports the case of an imaginative 
girl of twelve who, on being reprimanded for 
bad work in school, excused herself by saying 
that a little sister had just been born at home, 
which, in consequence, was in confusion. The 
baby became the topic of conversation between 
the teacher and pupils for months. The details 
of its progress were reported, and it was carried 
through several infantile maladies. At last it 
died, and the pupil was excused to attend the 
funeral. Upon calling to express sympathy for 
the bereaved mother, what was the teacher’s as- 
tonishment to learn that there had been no in- 
fant, and so of course no disease or death! This 
child eight years later became a _ remarkable 
spiritual medium.” 


These, of course, are pathological cases, yet 
nevertheless, President Hall contends, there 
is something essential to our progress and 
development at the root of that untruthful 
instinct which exists in every human being. 


















































CURRENT LITERATURE 


WAS SHELLEY 


T is nearly a hundred years since 

the poet Shelley was expelled 

| from Oxford University for 

publishing a pamphlet on “The 

Necessity of Atheism.” During 

that time his religious views have been dis- 

cussed pretty thoroly in all parts of the world. 

One recent critic goes so far as to say that 

“in spite of his faults and his errors, his philos- 

ophy of life has leavened human opinion 

more than the writings of Kant or Schopen- 

hauer or Herbert Spencer or Nietzsche.” 

Certain it is that the name of Shelley has a 

magic all its own, and that even his lightest 

and most careless utterances have furnished 
themes for serious consideration. 

Strangely enough, we do not know, to this 
day, the exact nature of Shelley’s religious 
opinions. We know that as a young man he 
was an ardent free-thinker, and that many of 
his earlier poems were saturated with anti- 
Christian spirit; but in all this youthful work 
we feel the fire of rebellion, rather than the 
statement of settled convictions. 

The whole question of Shelley’s religion has 
been thrown once more into the field of con- 
troversy by the publication in London of the 
poet’s letters* to Elizabeth Hitchener, the 
school-mistress who for a time shared his 
home. In these he writes as an atheist, and 
endeavors to win over Miss Hitchener to his 
views. “Those who really feel the being of a 
God,” he declares, in one passage, “have the 
best right to believe it. They may, indeed, 
pity those who do not: they may pity me; 
but, until I feel it, I must be content with the 
substitute, Reason.” 

This expression of opinion, combined with 
the arguments of the Oxford pamphlet, make 
it clear that Shelley took his own atheism 
seriously. There is still some room for doubt, 
however, as to how far his atheistic views 
endured, and how far he can be called an 
atheist at all, despite his own label. 

Mr. Arthur P. Nicholson, a writer in The 
Nineteenth Century who has gone into the 
question very fully, argues that Shelley most 
assuredly was an atheist, as he claimed to be. 
This writer says: 


“It is of some controversial interest to.examine 
what are the evidences of Shelley’s atheism after 
he left Oxford. The pamphlet which in 1811 was 


*Letrers From Percy ByssHe SHELLEY TO ELIZABETH 
Hitcuener. Bertram Dobell. 


AN ATHEIST? 


published in hot haste, either as a speculative 
challenge or as the first blow in a Quixote cru- 
sade, he deliberately republished in 1813 in the 
notes to ‘Queen Mab,’ and the slight differences 
between the two versions show that he endeay- 
ored to strengthen its contention. ‘The Refuta- 
tion of Deism,’ published in the following year 
(1814), is, according to the preface, an attempt 
‘to show that there is no alternative between 
Atheism and Christianity; that the evidences of 
the Being of a God are to be deduced from no 
other principles than those of Divine Revelation.’ 
But in the powerful ‘Letter to Lord Ellenbor- 
ough’ (1812) and in ‘Queen Mab’ he had _vio- 
lently attacked the ‘pretended evidences’ of Chris- 
tianity and prophesied its decay. ‘If God has 
spoken, why is not the Universe convinced?’ is 
his reply to the exponent of Revelation. The 
conclusion that in 1814 Shelley was an atheist 
is surely irresistible. 

“During the summer of 1816 Shelley, with 
Mary Godwin and Claire Clairmont, visited Swit- 
zerland, and in the inn album at Montanvert the 
poet in doubtful Greek avowed himself an athe- 
ist. The inscription of the pious visitor whose 
effusion provoked Shelley’s defiance has not been 
transcribed, but Trelawny states that it was to 
this effect: ‘No one can view this sublime scene 
and deny the existence of God.’ He adds that 
Shelley never regretted this action, for which he 
has been consistently condemned.” 


Mr. Nicholson cites another circumstance 
to which he attaches considerable importance. 
It will be recalled that when Shelley attempted 
to gain possession of his two children by his 
first wife, Harriet Westbrook, his application 
was resisted by Harriet’s father on the ground 
that the poet “avows himself to be an athe- 
ist,” and “has written and published a cer- 
tain work called ‘Queen Mab,’ with notes, and 
other works wherein ‘he has blasphemously 
derided the truth of the Christian Revelation 
and denied the existence of God as the Cre- 
ator of the Universe.’” Other grounds of 
complaint set forth by the father dealt with 
Shelley’s views on marriage and his conduct 
in living with Mary Godwin. Lord Eldon, 
in deciding the case, said: “There is nothing 
in evidence before me sufficient to authorize 
me in thinking that this gentleman has 
changed, before he arrived at the age of 
twenty-five, the principles he avowed at nine- 
teen; I think there is ample evidence in the 
papers and in conduct that no such change 
has taken place.” He did not decide the case, 
however, on the point of atheism. The judg- 
ment by which Shelley was deprived of his 
children was based on his opinions and con- 
duct taken together, and on the influence on 
conduct of his opinions, whether opposed to 
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marriage or religion. “But Shelley,” observes 
Mr. Nicholson, “could not have foreseen the 
basis of the judgment. His atheism was put 
in the forefront of the charge against him, at 
a time when the blasphemy laws were rigor- 
ously enforced, and it was impossible for him 
to avoid the inference that this would have 
an important bearing on the case. If then, 
in 1817, when moving heaven and earth to 
gain possession of his children, he was not 
or had ceased to be an atheist he would have 
disavowed the charge in the answer to the bill 
of complaint which he filed on the 18th of 
January. But Shelley did not do so.” 

A third link in Mr. Nicholson’s argument is 
connected with the testimony of Shelley’s in- 
timate friend, Trelawny. On this point we 
read: 


“Trelawny, altho often obviously inaccurate, 
and not to be trusted in matters of detail, was 
indubitably during the last year of Shelley’s life 
in intimate association with him, and could not 
fail to become familiar with the poet’s philosophy. 
Despite his egoism and rhodomontade, Trelawny 
had a fund of shrewd sense, and in his rough 
and ready way he goes to the root of the matter. 

“*The principal fault I have to find is that the 
Shelleyan writers, being Christians themselves, 
seem to think that a man of genius cannot be an 
atheist, and so they strain their own faculties to 
disprove what Shelley asserted from the earliest 
stage of his career to the last day of his life. 
He ignored all religions as superstitions. 

He was an atheist.’ 

“These considerations help to determine Shel- 
ley’s philosophy. He inhabits both hemispheres 
of thought. He achieves the impossible, and mar- 
ries the abstract Ideas of Plato—Goodness, Beau- 
ty, Justice—to the conclusions of the empiricists. 
Transcendentalist tho he be at times, as in ‘Ado- 
nais,’ his philosophy does not embrace a God or a 
future life.” 


In qualification of this radical interpreta- 
tion of Shelley’s religion may be mentioned 
the fact that the poet himself, in one of his 
letters to Miss Hitchener, makes the remark: 
“Southey says I am not an atheist, but a pan- 


theist.” “There is no doubt,” comments a 
writer in the London Bookman, “that Southey 
was right.” The well-informed critic of the 
Rochester Post-Express, in this country, takes 
a somewhat similar view: 


“It is strange that the old, familiar conception 
of this poet as an atheist should still prevail even 
up to the present year of grace. Mr. Nicholson 
asserts with almost hysterical emphasis that the 
object of his admiration was from the time of his 
expulsion from Oxford until his early death at 
twenty-nine an unflinching unbeliever. With 
all respect for Mr. Nicholson, it must be 
said that his judgment with regard to Shelley’s 
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religious opinions is superficial and unsound. 
én In numerous passages in Shelley’s later 
poems we may find that he emancipated himself 
from infidelity. When he wrote in ‘Adonais:’ 


Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity 
Until Death shatters it to fragments, 


he must have been a believer. And when he made 

Beatrice Cenci exclaim: 

Sweet heaven! forgive weak thoughts! If there 
should be 

No God, no Heaven, no Earth in the wide world, 

The wide, grey, lampless, deep, unpeopled world, 


surely he was sweeping away the impious unbe- 
lief that had possessed him when he wrote ‘Queen 
Mab.’ No! Shelley was not as Matthew Ar- 
nold said a ‘beautiful and ineffectual angel beat- 
ing in the void his luminous wings in vain,’ but, 
as Browning claimed, a ‘man of religious mind.’ 
He dreamed of a world in which humanity would 
be the essence of religion—and to such a mind 
absolute disbelief in a God is impossible.” 


Dr. Stopford Brooke, in his introduction 
to the “Poems of Shelley,” states positively: 
“He was not an atheist or a materialist. If 
he may be said to have occupied any theoreti- 
cal position, it was that of an Ideal Panthe- 
ist.” In this judgment John Addington Sy- 
monds, the standard biographer of Shelley, 
concurs: 


“He had a vital faith; and this faith made the 
ideals he conceived seem possible—faith in the 
duty and desirability of overthrowing idols; faith 
in the gospel of liberty, fraternity, equality; faith 
in the divine beauty of nature; faith in a love that 
rules the universe; faith in the perfectibility of 
man; faith in the omnipresent soul, whereof our 
souls are atoms; faith in affection as the ruling 
and coordinating substance of morality. The man 
who lived by this faith was in no vulgar sense of 
the word an atheist. When he proclaimed him- 
self to be one, he pronounced his hatred of a 
gloomy religion, which had been the instrument 
of kings and priests for the enslavement of their 
fellow-creatures. As he told his friend Trelawny, 
he used the word atheism ‘to express his abhor- 
ence of superstition; he took it up as a knight 
took up a gauntlet, in defiance of injustice.’ But 
Shelley believed too much to be consistently ag- 
nostic. He believed so firmly and intensely in his 
own religion—a kind of passionate positivism, a 
creed which seemed to have no God because it 
was all God—that he felt convinced he only need- 
ed to destroy acepted figments, for the light which 
blazed around him to break through and flood 
the world with beauty. Shelley can only be called 
an atheist in so far as he maintained the inade- 
quacy of hitherto received conceptions of the 
Deity, and indignantly rejected that Moloch of 
cruelty who is worship in the debased forms of 
Christianity. He was an agnostic only in so far 
as he proclaimed the impossibility of solving the 
insoluble, and knowing the unknowable. His clear 
and fearless utterances upon these points place 
him in the rank of intellectual heroes.” 





HE happiness of man,” exclaims 

the author of a new and inti- 

od i mate spiritual autobiography* 

who signs himself “W. Comp- 

ton Leith,” but whose style 

bears a striking resemblance to that of Arthur 

Christopher Benson—“the happiness of man 

is in his fertility, and of barrenness comes the 

worst despair.” To be happy, the same writer 

assures us, is “to have issue—children, or 

books written, or things beautifully wrought, 

or monuments of goodness to live after you, 

if only in the memory of some tiny hamlet of 
the folded hills.” He goes on to say: 


“This is the law of life that Diotima knew, by 
which flower and tree, animal and man, fulfil the 
end of their creation; and man in nothing more 
surely proves his lordship than by his many- 
handed hold upon posterity. For the lower crea- 
tion is procreant in one way, but man in many; 
who may have offspring not of body alone but of 
mind and heart, and be so redeemed from the 
grim dismay of childlessness. The greatest human 
happiness is to be fertile in every way, a thing 
granted rarely in the world we know; the next, 
perhaps, is that of the parent who gives all of 
himself to his family, not tilling any field beyond 
the charmed walls confining his desire. The au- 
thor sure of his fame, the born artist, the bene- 
factor of his kind, are also happy, seeing their off- 
spring grow in years and in the power of mak- 
ing a brighter world. 

“But he is miserable, who, aspiring to follow 
these, feels his force wane within him while he 
remains yet fatherless; or who has sons still- 
born, or weakly, or dishonored. I question 
whether sheer degradation into evil brings more 
pain to man than such sense of sterility or frus- 
trate parentage. But it is no small part of human 
redemption that none need know an inalienable 
misery. A man may have neither sons nor 
genius, but in the dark hour he can go out and 
give if it be only a penny or a kind word, and 
on that foundation build a temple to receive his 
thanksgiving. 

“To give of yourself is good. This is that 
grand agreement and consent cecumenical to which 
those words quod ab omnibus quod ubique in deed 
and truth may be applied. For this reason mean- 
ness is of the deeps, and avarice groans in the 
lowest bolgia of hell. And if there are faces of 
blank and permanent despair upon your path, be 
sure that these are not masks of whole men, but 
of those who wilfully abstained from joy and 
have received the greater damnation.” 


In propounding this gospel, the author con- 
fesses that his own children are “mostly writ- 
ings, poor weakly creatures dying inarticulate 





*Apotocia Dirripentis. By W.Compton Leith. John 
Lane Company. 
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“THE GREATEST HUMAN HAPPINESS” 


and unchristened, tenderly remembered by 
myself only, but at least no nuisance to the 
world. I loved them at their birth,” he says, 
“I love them in remembrance, tho they were 
ever of a hectic and uncertain beauty.” He 
continues : 


“The comparison of children with branches of 
the olive is not the mere ornament of a Bible 
verse, but the simile of one who knew both tree 
and child. For as children are bright creatures 
of swiftly changing moods, so are the olive leaves 
in the blue Aegean air. I once read of an artist 
who essayed to paint a group of olives and a 
cypress growing before them. Against their sil- 
very leaves its dark burnished form stood finely 
mysterious, the contrasting grey lending it a pro- 
found depth of color; all was propitious for his 
work. Then suddenly, the air being to all seem- 
ing quite still, the grey-green leaves began to 
shake and quiver, until each olive tree was like 
a silver bonfire, tremulous with a thousand waves 
of white flame flowing and following along the 
branches. It was a revelation and swift effluence 
of life, perplexing and full of charm. The brush 
was laid down, the moment of inspiration gone, 
before the capricious leaves ceased their quiver- 
ing to be robed once more in grey, casting on the 
ground that translucent shadow which tempers 
the sunlight only, and does not overwhelm its 
grace. In the end the canvas was covered, but 
with a sketch far less true and beautiful than the 
painter’s first happy vision. Even so, of all our 
children few attain the perfection of our dreams. 
While we look, some influence comes upon them 
and they are changed; some breeze, -born we 
know not where, stirs them to their heart of joy 
while we stand perplexed; innumerable laughter 
of leaves, a rushing and a shivering in quick 
answer to a mere breath, silence as swift when 
unperceived it dies away—these are their replies 
to our silent invocations. 

“We cannot follow the swift course, but are 
quickened with a glad rejuvenescence, the true 
prize and guerdon of fatherhood. Our children 
may grow old or die or bring us sorrow; it 1s 
enough that once they so lived and stirred a pride 
within us.” 


Let Hedonist and idealist dispute, the 
writer concludes, let one worship pleasure and 
another wait on the intangible joy, but “in the 
fathering and mothering and the bringing up 
of young children, of the flesh, the mind, or 
the spirit, lies the natural happiness of men 
and women.” Here is a joy which outlasts 
disillusions; which “rests surely upon achieve- 
ment and deserts which lie ponderable in the 
archangel’s scales. For it is certain that he 
who creates as best he knows best serves God, 
the world and himself, and what system of 
ethics has conceived a more perfect en- 
telechy ?” 
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Music and the Drama 








GOLDMARK’S NEW MUSICAL DEPARTURE AT 
SEVENTY-EIGHT 


A N announced feature of the next 

operatic season at the New 
A York Metropolitan is the pro- 

duction, possibly in English, of 
Karl Goldmark’s “Cricket on 
the Hearth,” an opera based on the popular 
Dickens tale. On May 1 this venerable com- 
poser, who is in his 78th year, witnessed the 
first production of a new work of his at the 
Budapest Opera House, in Hungarian. It is 
entitled Téli rege, which is Hungarian for 
“A Winter’s Tale.” The opera is founded as 
to its “book” or story on the Shakespearean 
comedy of that name, and constitutes a new 
musical departure for the composer of “The 
Queen of Sheba.” This same work had been 
given at the Vienna Opera House somewhat 
earlier and with great success, but scarcely 
equal to the brilliant reception which the Hun- 
garians accorded it. The Budapest correspon- 
dent of the Westminster Gazette (London) 
gave a brief account of the event, as follows: 


“M. Charles Goldmark, the compuser of ‘The 
Queen of Sheba,’ is a man of remarkable talents 
and uncommon stamina. Last night he displayed 
all the vitality of youth and followed with intense 
eagerness the first performances of the ‘Winter’s 
Tale’ in Hungarian. Its reception was great, and 
at the close the ‘old master’ seemed almost 
o’erwhelmed by the applause, generous and spon- 
taneous as it was. 

“It is divided into three acts, the second of 
which is decidedly the strongest. The staging 
was magnificent, and one or two of the Hun- 
garian critics struck a note of complaint at the 
realistic coldness of the scenic effect; and it 


really made one shudder. Every song and chorus | 


is tuneful. One detects a straining after nov- 
elty, an attenuated youthfulness; but, if reminis- 
cent, it is thoroly harmonious, and; even more, 
it is within an hand’s-breadth of greatness. One 
of the leading Hungarian musical critics de- 
scribes it as ‘an appeal from the heart of the 
musician to the soul of the nation.’ You have 
none of the eroticism which is so harmful in 
‘The Queen of Sheba,’ and the ‘Winter’s Tale’ 
is by no means exotic. Goldmark is in some mea- 
sure a greater tone-poet than most of his pre- 
decessors; and for many years no such valuable 
contribution has been made to Hungarian oper- 
atic art. 

“Quite a touch of novelty surrounds the dance 
in the second act, and here the composer has 
really achieved something special of the round 
dance order.” 


In Die Musik, the fortnightly Berlin jour- 
nal of operatic and symphonic music, an elabo- 
rate article on Goldmark by Richard von 
Perger-Wien, which reviews all of the Hun- 
garian master’s important compositions, in 
addition to giving a sketch of his career and 
personal traits, contains high praise for “A 
Winter’s Tale.” All, says the critic, were as- 
tonished at the force and the vitality, the 
energy and the freshness shown by the com- 
poser in the tonal and musical texture of his 
latest opera. He goes on to write: 


“The book has with great skill been drawn 
from Shakespeare’s drama. And Goldmark has 
provided it with musical illustration and inter- 
pretation that is as meritorious and dignified as 
it is fluent and popular. The voices are treated 
with full respect for their rights, and beautiful 
melodies and airs are given them; yet the dram- 
atic style is nowhere neglected. A significant role 
is assigned to the chorus, which is everywhere 
animated and effective. 

“In the first act the growing jealousy of the 
king is given powerful expression, and not less 
gripping and impressive is the portrayal of Her- 
mione’s profound mother-love. The second act 
is introduced with a brilliant prelude; then a 
cloud-like curtain descends, and Time appears be- 
fore us as an allegorical figure and dramatically 
causes sixteen years to pass by us. The following 
acts are full of rapid movement, The finale, the 
king’s reconciliation with the deeply wronged and 
suffering Hermione, is of great strength and stir- 
ring qualities, the music rising to great heights.” 


“The Cricket on the Hearth,” von Perger- 
Wien goes on to say, marks a notable depart- 
ure from Goldmark’s previous operas, “The 
Queen of Sheba,” “Merlin,” and others. Here 
we are in another world of tone. The heavy 
sonorous orchestration accompanying the 
singer’s recitative gives place to a graceful 
parlando. The solo voices move in a fine 
melodious atmosphere; rarely do they join in 
ensembles, but these are the more welcome 
when they occur. Occasionally, when the situ- 
ation justifies it, the composer lets himself go 
in the orchestral accompaniment. There is 
much humor, originality and geniality in the 
score, and the whole opera is delightful in its 
happy treatment of the Dickens tale. 

According to von Perger-Wien, Goldmark 





is so elated over his latest success that he has 
already made much progress on a new work 
of a distinctly dramatic character. Of Gold- 
mark’s private life we are told that it has been 
for many years very quiet and uneventful. 
His winters he spends in Vienna with his 
daughter’s family, where he enjoys all the 
pleasures of home life and companionship. 
The greater part of the year he spends in 
Gmuenden, a small Austrian town, where for 
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nearly forty years he has occupied two small 
rooms in a modest country house, and found 
them sufficient for all his needs. The “fash- 
ionable” world he has always avoided, and the 
salons of music-loving dames he has refused 
to frequent, prefering the society of friends 
and musicians. He believes in the peaceful, 
contemplative life. The Emperor of Austria 
has given him the highest decoration available 
for civilians, but he seldom wears it. 


THE MORALS OF MARCUS—W. J. LOCKE’S DELIGHT- 
FUL PLAY 


HE greatest accomplishment of a 
dramatist is the creation of new 
T and vital characters. “Hamlet” 
is marvelous because of Hamlet, 
and not because of its plot; 
“Faust” owes its hold on the imagination to 
the characters of Faust and of Gretchen, not 
to the wisdom stored in its pages. “Peter 
Pan” claims our hearts because of the boy 
“who never grew up”; and the dreary philos- 
ophy of “The Sunken Bell” is forgotten in 
the lovely vision of Rautendelein, sister to 
Barrie’s Peter. Mr. Locke, in his play based 
on “The Morals of Sir Marcus Ordeyne,” has 
created in the person of Carlotta, the young 
Turkish girl who, so to speak, drops from 
the clouds into the home of a young English 
scholar, a character whimsical and delightful, 
worthy of at least distant kinship with Haupt- 
mann’s heroine and with the immortal Juliet 
herself. Miss Doro, who interprets the part, 
succeeds supremely in welding the fascination 
of her own personality with the loveliness of 
Carlotta. 

The first act introduces us to the cottage 
of Sir Marcus Ordeyne at Surbiton. He is 
a scholar and a bachelor whose amorous ex- 
perience is confined to a spiritual flirtation 
with Judith Mainwaring, a charming woman 
abandoned by a worthless husband. His ser- 
vants, Stenson, the footman, and Antoinette, 
the French housekeeper, regard him as ami- 
able, lovable and somewhat mad; while his 
aunt, Mrs. Ordeyne, looks upon him as matri- 
monial prey for her daughter Dora—an atti- 
tude of which Sir Marcus is blissfully un- 
aware. His energies are concentrated upon 
a History of Renaissance Morals, and he has 
no eyes for the world about him. In strong 
contrast to Marcus stands his friend, Sebas- 





tian Pasquale, a man equally at home in world 
and half world, the more sinister aspects of 
whose character are revealed in the play it- 
self. 

All these characters are assembled in the 
home of Sir Marcus, and he is somewhat dis- 
turbed by the unwonted interruption of his 
scholarly repose. When, therefore, he is left 
to himself for half an hour before dinner 
while his guests are dressing, he congratu- 
lates himself on the brief respite. At this 
moment, Carlotta, a slip of a girl, climbs 
through the hedge by the window and touches 
his arm. He looks slowly around at her and 
starts back in his chair. She is attired in an 
ill-fitting old brown dress and a scarecrow hat. 


CARLOTTA. Will—you—please—sir—to—tell— 
me—what—I—must—do ? 

(She speaks with a little foreign accent, pro- 
nouncing each word sharply.) 

Marcus. (Looking at at her, amazed.) Who 
on earth are you? 

Cartotta. I am a stranger. 

Marcus. Obviously. How do you come to be 
here? 

Cartotta. I was asleep under an apple tree. 

Marcus. Oh! Were you? 

CarLoTTa, Ye-es. Will you please tell me what 
I must do? 

Marcus. Really, my dear young woman—or— 
(rises, looking at her) my dear young lady—? 

Cartotta. I[ am a lady. 

Marcus. Well, really, my dear young lady, I 
haven’t the faintest idea. 

Car.totta. Then I must die. 

Marcus. I am afraid I must ask you to die 
somewhere else. 

Cariotta. (Puckering up her features.) There 
is nowhere else. 

Marcus My mother once had a housemaid 
who always sniffed like that before she began 
to cry. Don’t make that face, I implore you. 

CarLotta, (Weeping.) I must cry. 

Marcus. (Quickly.) Don’t, for Heaven’s 
sake! Tell me what I can do for you. 
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Cartotta. I want to find Harry. 

Marcus. Harry! 

Cartotta. I have lost him. 

Marcus. Who’s Harry? 

CarLotta. He is to be my husband. 

Marcus. Ah! What’s his other name? 

Cartotta. (Spreading out her upturned palms.) 
I have forgot. 

Marcus. You must take a vast amount of in- 
terest in him. Where do you come from? 

Cartotta. Alexandretta. 


Marcus. Alexandretta? In Syria? 

CarLoTta. Ye-es. 

Marcus. What were you doing there? 

Car.oTta. I used to sit in a tree and look over 
a wall. 

Marcus. (Bewildered.) What wall? 


CarLotTa. The wall of my house—my father’s 
house—Hamdi Effendi. 

Marcus. Hamdi? 

CartoTta. He was not my father, but he mar- 
ried my mother. I am English. 

Marcus. Indeed! 

Cartotta. Oh, ye-es, father, mother—both Eng- 
lish. He was Vice-Consul. He did die before I 
was born. Then his friend Hamdi did take my 
mother into his harem and did marry her. You 
see? 

Marcus. And where does Harry come in? 

CarLotta. Come in? 

Marcus. How did you come to know Harry? 

Cartotta. Oh! He used to pass by the wall, 
and I talked to him (Slight pause) when 
there was no one looking. He was so pretty, 
so pretty—(looks at Sir Marcus)—prettier than 


ou. 
‘ Marcus. (Looking at her.) Is such a thing 
possible? 

Cartotta. Oh, ye-es. He had a moustache. 
(Looking him up and down.) But he was not 
so long. 

Marcus. Well, you talked to Harry. What 
then? 


CarLtotta. He asked me to come with him to 


England. He buy me this dress and this hat. 
Is it not ugly? 
Marcus. (Taking the hat.) Extravagance 


does not seem to be one of his vices. 

Cartotta. I should like a pink dress. 

Marcus. So should I. (Laughs.) 

CartoTta. (Looking at him mischievously and 
breaking into a laugh in which he joins.) You! 

Marcus. Yes. (Checking himself, giving the 
hat back.) This is not the time for levity. We 
are not discussing predilections in costumes; 
we're talking about Harry. He gave you this 
second-hand frippery? 

CarLotta. Then he did put me in a ship, and he 
make me_ stay in my cabin all the time. At first 
I was glad, for I was so sick; but then he never 
came to see me, and I do not like him any more. 


Marcus. How did you lose him? 

CartoTta. He put me in a train at Sou— 
Soutanton. 

Marcus. No, Southampton. 

Cartotta. And then he leave me and he did 
go away. 

Marcus. The young blackguard! When was 
this? 

CartoTta. Yesterday. There was no one in 


the compartment. I did not know what to do, 
so I got out at the station near here. 
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Marcus. What did yuu do all night? 

Cartotta. I did walk about and I slept by a 
field. And this morning I was hungry and I did 
see the apples on the tree. 

Marcus. Apples? In July? Good Lord! They 
are greener than you think I am. 


Cartotta. Yes. I have a pain. (Sir Marcus 
looks at her.) 
Marcus. Let me clearly understand. You 


say that you were abducted from a Syrian harem 
by a young Englishman named Harry, whose ac- 
— you made in a manner shocking to 

riental notions of propriety. He put you into 
a steamer at Alexandretta, let you severely alone 
all the time, and, on arrival at Southampton, 
stuck you into a train and vanished into space. 
And now you are going about Surbiton asking 
for Harry. My interesting Saracen damsel, how 
much of this Gilbert and Becket or Gilbert and 
Sullivan story are you making up? 

CarLotTta. Make up? You think I tell lies? 
But, no! It is all true. How else should I have 
come here? 

Marcus. You might have dropped from White- 
chapel or the moon. 

CartoTta. (Innocently.) Oh, no; I could not 
drop from those places. I have not been there. 
(Looking around at house.) 

Marcus. (Pause, smiling.) Well? 

CartoTta. (Helplessly.) What must I do? 
(Runs to him.) You tell me and I do it. If you 
do not tell me, I must die. 

Marcus. This is very embarrassing for a 
middle-aged philosopher whose fashionable rela- 
tives are not twenty yards away. What is your 
name? 

Cartotta, Carlotta. 

Marcus. Carlotta what? 

Cartotta. Only Carlotta. 


Marcus. Your father, the Vice-Consul, had a 
surname. 

Cartotta. I forget. In the harem I was 
called Carlotta. What is your name? 

Marcus. You have a sweet impertinence, 
young lady. 


Cartotta. But I must know your name, too. 

Marcus. Well, I am Sir Marcus Ordeyne. 
People address me as Sir Marcus. 

CarLoTta. Seer Marcous? 

Marcus, Yes. 

Cartotta. Oh! Now I do remember. 
name was Pelligrew. 

Marcus. What? 

Cartotta. Harry Pelligrew. 

Marcus. Pelligrew? (Perplexed.) Now where 
have I met that name quite lately? 

Cartotta. (Eagerly.) You know Harry? 

Marcus. No! 


Harry’s 


Cartotta. If you did know him, you would 
find him? 

Marcus. The police shall do that before the 
day’s out. J’ll see to that. He doubtless missed 


the train, waited for the next and has been search- 
ing for Carlotta all over Waterloo Station. In 
the meanwhile I will hand you over to the Turk- 
ish Consul. 

Cartotta. (An-ziously.) Consul? What for? 

Marcus. He will see you safely back to Alex- 
andretta. The good Hamdi Effendi (she be- 
comes alarmed) is doubtless distracted, and will 
welcome you back with open arms. 

Cartotta, (Clutching his knees; he nearly 











loses his balance.) Oh, Seer Marcous, Seer Mar- 
cous, you must not send me back! Hamdi will 
kill me. Oh, please not to send me back. He 
will make me marry his friend Mustapha. Mus- 
tapha has only two teeth and he is seventy years 
old, and he has two wives already. Hamdi would 
kill me; he would beat me; he would make me 
marry Mustapha. (Sir Marcus gets her up.) 
Please not to send me back to Hamdi. 

Marcus. For Heaven’s sake, get up. You 
mustn’t do things like that. People in the house 
will think I’m murdering you or fighting with a 


cockatoo. Of course we'll send you back to 
Hamdi. 

CarLotTtA, You wouldn’t be so croo-el? (Looks 
at him.) 


Marcus. (Vielding.) Is he really such a ter- 
ror? 

CartoTta. Ah, he is more than that! You do 
not know him! 

Marcus. No, I don’t. 

Cartotta. He did kill my mother! Yes, he 
did. And he will kill me, or compel me to marry 
Mustapha, which is worse! Ah, it is a thousand 
times worse! 

Marcus. Confound those eyes! 

CarLoTTa. Please tell me you will not send me 
back to Hamdi. 

Marcus. I believe no imbecile as I ever lived 
in this world of fools. 

CartoTta. I think that I see. (Looking close- 
ly into Marcus’s face.) You will not send me 
back! DoI see it? Yes! I would be safe with 
you! I would be safe (a thought, a quick, anxious 
glance about) unless he came! 

Marcus. Who? 

Cartotta. (Jn low, frightened half whisper.) 
Hamdi! (A glance about; repeats.) Hamdi! 

Marcus. Hamdi? (She nods.) Come here? 
(She nods.) Oh, that’s too absurd! 

Cartotta. No, no! He did come once before. 
We knew. He came, and no one would with- 
stand him. He has secret people to do his work! 
They kill—in the night. Those who come in his 
way are gone, no one knows where! And all are 
afraid. 

Marcus. But this is England, my child. 

CartottA. But he is Hamdi, Seer Marcous. 
You will not send me back to such a man? 

Marcus. When you look like that you’d melt 
the bust of Nero! (Turns away in desperation.) 

Cartotta. Ah, Seer Marcous, tell me that you 
will not send me back. (Marcus has a brief 
struggle with himself, then turns to her.) 

Marcus. No! I won't! 

Cartotta. (At once satisfied and free from 
trouble of any kind.) Ah, that is very nice of 
you. But I knew you would be so good when I 
first saw you. ; 

Marcus. Oh, you did. 

CartoTta. Yes, I did. 

Marcus. Well, I didn’t. 

Cartotta. And now I am pairfectly happy! 
Ha! ha! (A light little laugh.) There is no 
more to trouble me. 

Marcus. Yes; but there is a great deal more 
to trouble me! In the first place, what the deuce 
am I to do with you? 

CarLotta. Seer Marcous is my lord, and I am 
his slave. ; 

Marcus. I’m delighted to hear it. ; 

Cartotta. (Drying her eyes.) I should like 
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‘ to stay in this pretty house with Seer Marcous. 

Marcus. Would you, indeed? 

Cartotta. Oh, ye-es. 

Marcus. But, my dear young lady, such a 
thing is impossible. 

CarLotta. But why? (Sir Marcus looks at 
her unable to explain.) Good lord. Oh! I am 
so tired. If you send me away, where shall I 
go! 

Marcus. I don’t know. 

Car.otTa. Please to let me stay till you can 
find Harry. I will be very good. Please! 

Marcus. (Relenting before her piteousness.) 
Well, you will have to, I suppose. Ah, I know— 
I know. (Rings bell.) I will give you into the 
charge of my housekeeper. Antoinette! (After 
a pause, looking at her.) Well, this is a pretty 
situation. 

Cartotta. What is a situation? 

Marcus. A spot between the devil and the 
deep sea. (Points off.) That is the deep sea! 

Cartotta. (Laughs.) Hou! I am the devil. 
(Enter ANTOINETTE.) 

ANTOINETTE. Oh, mon Dieu! 

Marcus. Yes, you may well say that. Antoi- 
nette, this young lady has traveled without 
changing her things all the way from Asia Minor, 
where the good St. Paul had so many adven- 
tures. 

ANTOINETTE, C’esty-y Dieu! Possible! 

Marcus. As she has lost her friends and has 
nowhere but a haystack or an apple tree to live 
in, she will stay here till she has found them. 
Take her away, give her a bath, feed her and 
lend her some clothes. 

ANTOINETTE. Bien, Monsieur. 

Marcus. And, Antoinette, put that hat and 
dress behind the kitchen fire. Burn them! 

ANTOINETTE. Bien, m’sieur. 

Marcus. And, Antoinette, as she has come all 
the way from Asia Minor without stopping, she 
is doubtless fatigued, so she will keep to her room 
all day long. Do you understand? 

ANTOINETTE. Yes, Monsieur. But would not 
Madame Mainwaring, who is coming down, be 
able to advise Monsieur? 

Marcus. Mrs. Mainwaring? I’m afraid Mrs. 
Mainwaring doesn’t suffer fools gladly. 

ANTOINETTE. (Looking at Cartotta.) But 
the poor angel, she is not a fool. 

Marcus. She? Oh, not by any manner of 
means. 

Cartotta. (Sweetly.) Will Seer Marcous 
tell me who is Mrs. Mainwaring? 

Marcus. (Severely, with a pen in his hand.) 
A person of the female sex with whom you have 
no concern whatever. Go and get washed. 

oe There is also Madame McMur- 
ray 

Marcus. There is! She is a sensible woman 
with a husband. I will consult Mrs. McMurray. 

ANTOINETTE. (Helping CaRLoTTa up—picks up 
hat—goes to bell.) Venez, mademoiselle! 

Marcus. Now to telegraph to Scotland Yard. 
Pelligrew. (Cartotta starts. He takes up paper, 
his face expresses sudden enlightenment and dis- 
may.) Of course! Carlotta, stay. What was the 
name of the ship you came in? 

Cartotra. It had a funny name. Let me see. 
Oh, yes. It was the Volga. 

Marcus. (Consulting paper.) Yes, that is it. 
Why didn’t I remember before. Here it is. 
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“Young Englishman named Harry Pelligrew. 
Found dead with revolver by his side in the 
London and South Western Hotel.” Carlotta, 
I am afraid I have very bad news for you, my 
poor child. 

Car.totta. About Harry? 

Marcus. Yes. Suppose you never see him 
again? 

Cartotta. That would be very nice. I do not 
like him at all. (Turns to Str Marcus.) I 
like to stay with you. 

Marcus. You will never see him again. 

CarLotta. Is he dead? 

Marcus. (Gravely.) Yes. 

CartoTta. (Looking up sweetly.) I am so 
glad. (Laughs.) Hou! (Cartotta goes out.) 

Marcus. (Drops the newspaper, aghast.) If 
a lost umbrella learned that its master had been 
run over, I vow it would be more human. Well, 
here is Harry comfortably dead. You are per- 
fectly happy. You have nowhere in the world to 
go to, and what I am to do with you Heaven 
only knows. 


In the second act we find Carlotta com- 
fortably installed in Sir Marcus’s London 
house. In appearance she is an English lady, 
but at heart she is still a little Turk, fond of 
sweets and insolently conscious of her sex. 
Sir Marcus has taken her education in his 
hands, thereby imperiling the peace of his 
scholarly heart. While he attempts to interest 
her in Anglo-Saxon ideas of propriety and 
she feeds him with candy in best Ottoman 
fashion, Mrs. Ordeyne is announced. Car- 
lotta takes flight to her room, leaving behind 
one of her slippers, as Mrs. Ordeyne enters: 


Stenson. Mrs. Ordeyne. 

(Mrs. OrpeyNne shakes hand with Marcus. 
She looks at shoe through her glasses. Marcus 
becomes confused.) 

Marcus. How do you do, Aunt Jessica? Sten- 
son, Miss Carlotta has left her shoes downstairs. 
Kindly take them to her. 

Stenson. Yes, Sir Marcus. 

Mrs. OrpEYNE. (Who has eyed the slippers 
disgustedly.) Red satin, high-heeled shoes! It 
is worse than I expected. 

Marcus. Did you think I would provide her 
with carpet slippers? Won’t you sit down? 

Mrs. OrpeyneE. Yes. (About to sit.) No, I’ve 
not come to sit down. I’ve been to a dinner 
party to-night in the neighborhood, where I 
heard the most scandalous things about you. To 
say the least, you are very indiscreet. People 
are talking openly. 

Marcus. Then theirs and not mine is the in- 
discretion. 

Mrs. OrpeyNE. When you outrage society by 
harboring an unmentionable yoyng person in your 
house, what else have people to talk about? 

Marcus. They might fall back on the doctrine 
of predestination or the price of fish. 

Mrs. Orpeyne. (Sitting on sofa.) Marcus, I 
want to make an appeal to your better feelings. 

Marcus. I’m glad you think I have any. 

Mrs. OrpeyNnE. Can’t I have the truth? Then 
we can cope with things. 


Marcus. My dear aunt, truth is the enfant 
terrible of the virtues. I don’t let it loose in 
this careless fashion. Besides [ am afraid it 
would convey nothing to you. You fled with 
Dora from my house at Surbiton as if I were 
a monster of depravity. You chose not to listen 
to my explanation, and I am now called upon to 
furnish one a second time. 

Mrs. OrpEYNE. My good sir, I am a woman 
of the world, and don’t need explanations. An 
explanation is never the truth. s far as I am 
concerned every man can do as he likes in secret 
—he invariably does—but when certain things are 
flaunted in the face of society they become im- 
moral. 

Marcus. Do evil by stealth as much as you 
like, but blush to find it fame. 

Mrs. Orpeyne. If you care to put it that way. 

Marcus. (Heatedly.) On the other hand, I 
have been doing good by stealth and openly, and 
I blush with indignation to find it accounted in- 
famous. 

Mrs. Orpeyne. Good? To a brazen hussy 
who dresses in red silk peignoirs and leaves im- 
mcral slippers about your library. She is impos- 
sible. You were seen dining with her lately at 
the Trocadero, and she kissed her hand to the 
chef d’orchestre. The least you might do is to 
keep her out of sight for the sake of the family 
and the title. 

Marcus. Title! Conferred by the Prince Re- 
gent on my great-grandfather for personal ser- 
vices rendered at Brighton. My little Carlotta 
casts a radiant lustre on it. 

Mrs. OrpeyNE. (Rises in sudden alarm.) You 
are not going to make such a Quixotic fool of 
yourself as to marry this young gutter person? 

Marcus. (Turning round angrily.) By way of 
making an honest woman of her? 

Mrs. OrpeyNne. Exactly. 

Marcus. By Heaven! I would give the soul 
out of my body to marry her. 

Mrs. Orveyne. (Horrified.) Marcus! 

Marcus. If I had the souls of all created 
beings, I’d stack them like melons in the market- 
place and give them all to marry her! 

Mrs. Orpeyne. You are taking leave of your 
senses. Let me go. 

Marcus. Not till you have heard. You wanted 
the truth. You shall have it. She came to me 
like a stray kitten. Instexd of sending her away 
to be starved and evilly »+handled, I took her in, 
and gave her milk and tied a bell round her neck, 
and while I have been treating her like a kitten 
she has crept into my heart, and she is the dear- 
est thing the world holds for me. 

Mrs. OrpeyNE. Then marry her, you fool, and 
be done with it. 

Marcus. I can’t. 

Mrs. OrpeyNE. You don’t suppose she needs 
pressing? 

Marcus. (Turns to her.) Oh! you don’t un- 
derstand. You never could understand. I am 
grappling with the incomprehensible. 

Mrs. OrpveYNe. I overheard a young man to- 
night say: “Marcus Ordeyne, he’s as mad as a 
dingo dog.” I verily believe it. (Marcus moves 
toward her.) No. I don’t want you to come 
downstairs with me. Mad as a dingo dog! Ugh! 
You might bite. 

Marcus. Ah, Polyphemus! (Picks up the cat 
and sits on sofa.) You are the only thing in the 
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world that can understand. Come and I'll tell 
you the news. The wonderful, thrilling news. It 
has come to me like a message of spring. I love 
her, old boy, from the tip of her delicate feet to 
the glorious crown of her head. She has cast the 
spell of her youth aud her witchery over me, and 
I am yeees sae. Mad! _ I’m _ bewilderingly 
sane. There is no infernal folly I could not com- 
mit to-night to prove my sanity. Wish me joy, 
you old villain, You won’t? (Pause.) You are 
a cynical, evil beast. I might as well try to shake 
enthusiasm out of an alligator. Ah, I see. 
(Sighs.) You says she doesn’t care a hang for 
me. She would kiss me as she would kiss the 
grocer’s boy. Your cheek or mine against hers 
are all the same to her. It’s true. The wisdom 
of all the centuries gleams from your green eye. 
She is but a pretty, soulless witch. Can you tell 
me what particular brand of fool I am going to 
make of myself? 

(CARLOTTA comes in with her hair down, bare- 
footed, wearing a white wrap over her night- 
dress and looking most bewitching.) 

Cartotta. Oh, Seer Marcous, I am so fright- 
ened—so frightened! 

Marcus. What is the matter? 

Cartotta. There is a mouse in my bed! 

Marcus. Mouse! Take the cat and tell him 
to kill it. And go to bed at once. 

Cartotta. Oh, why are you so cross, Seer 
Marcous, darling. 

Marcus. Take the cat and go. You mustn’t 
come here looking like that. 

Cartotta, Oh! I thought I looked very pretty. 
(She goes away, rubbing her face against the 
cat.) Seer Marcous is shocked! Hou! Hou! 
(She runs up stairs and hides.) 

Marcus. Carlotta—Carl— (Her head appears 
over the balustrade. He makes two or three pas- 
sionate strides after, then stops and throws up his 
hands and casts himself on the sofa.) Mad! Mad 
as a dingo dog! 





One month elapses after this scene. Car- 
lotta has the run of Sir Marcus’s house and 
is giving a reception to his and Pasquale’s 
friends. She makes more than one faux pas 
in her desire to be civil. Thus she tells a 
lady: “Your hair is beautiful. It almost 
matches your own.” Judith Mainwaring is 
madly jealous of the young Oriental. She 
entertains an intense passion for Sir Marcus, 
which she has so far successfully hidden un- 
der the cloak of Platonic affection. She now 
conspires with Pasquale, imploring the latter 
to abduct Carlotta, with whom the young gal- 
lant is madly in love, and make her his wife. 
While they are still discussing this plan, 
Hamdi Effendi appears and, barely veiling 
his threats, demands Carlotta as a Turkish 
subject. “She is my wife,” lies Sir Marcus, 
“and no longer under your jurisdiction.” The 
suave Turk goes out, not without whispering 
a threat in his own language into Carlotta’s 
ear. Pasquale withdraws into an alcove with 
Judith to discuss the new situation. 
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PasguaLe. He’s not married yet, but will be 
as soon as he can get a special license. 

JupitH. There is still time. 

PasQuaLe. Providence has shown us the way. 
Hamdi has set the whole thing ablaze. I will 
ride off in the confusion. 

JupitrH. When? 

PasQuaLe. To-morrow — to-night — now — the 
sooner the better. 

JupitH. No! no! 

PasQuaLe. Your own suggestion. 

JupitH. No. I did not mean now. No, I will 
not consent. I will try other means. You must 
win her fairly. 

Cartotta. (White and scared.) Oh, I am so 
frightened. I could not stay with the people. 

JupitH. (Taking her by the hands.) Are you 

arried to Sir Marcus? 

Cartotta. Oh, no; it was a lie. 

JupituH. (Aside.) Thank God! 

CarLoTta. (To PasguaLe.) Oh, Hamdi. He 
did speak to me in Turkish. He did say such 
dreadful things. 

JuvitH. Carlotta! You must not marry him. 
Swear you will not marry him. You only have 
to say no, and no, and no, and he will not force 

ou. 
Cartotta. (Wearily.) Why should I not 
marry Seer Marcous? 

JupirH. He is not yours to marry, dear. He 
belongs to me. Before you came there was only 
one woman in the world for him. If he wanted 
to marry you, why hasn’t he done it? It is be- 
cause his heart is mine, dear. See, I have thrown 
all my pride away. Promise not to marry Sir 


Marcus. You would not do him and me this 
great wrong? ; 
Cartotta. Oh, I am so frightened. Please 


let me go to my room. I do not want to wrong 
anybody. 

JuvitH. Then promise you will say “no.” 

CartoTtta. Very well, I will say no. And now 
I don’t know what to do. 

PasQuaLe. You must not stay here; you must 
go away. 

CarLoTTa. But Seer Marcous wouldn’t let me. 

Pasguate. He does not know Hamdi. Don’t 
you know that while you stay here Sir Marcus is 
in danger. 

CarLoTta. What you say? 

Pasouate. Do you suppose he will go quietly 
back to Syria? Did you ever hear of Hamdi 
letting an enemy go free? Every minute, you stay 
in this house Sir Marcus is in danger. 

Cartotta. He will kill Seer Marcous? 

PasguaLe. He will kill Sir Marcus. 

Cartotta. And if I go away? 

PasguaLe. You will save him. 

Cartotta. Yes, yes. I must go away now. I 
know Hamdi. I must go now. 

PasguaLe. Get on your hat and jacket at once, 
something warm, for it’s cold outside—the big 
coat Sir Marcus has just given you, and meet me 
at the corner of the road; you understand? 

Cartotta. I understand. I will be there. 


Sir Marcus leaves no stone unturned to dis- 
cover the fugitive, but fails. Weary from the 
long and fruitless search, he returns home 
after a lapse of five months. At last Judith 
confesses for the first time the intensity of 
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her love for him. He is touched and pro- 
poses to her, the divorce from her husbatid 
having been successfully obtained. At this 
moment Antoinette announces that the prodi- 
gal has returned. Judith realizes that her 
game is lost. She goes into the adjoining 
room as the wayward girl is asked in. 


Marcus. Why have you come? 

Cartorta. They would not keep me any longer 
at the peiisioti. I owed them for three weeks, 
atid they lerit mie rioney to buy my ticket to Lon- 
don. I said Seer Marcous would pay them back, 
so I came homie. 

Marcus. But where is your husband? 

Cartotta. My husband ? 

Maxcus. Pasquale. 

Cartorra. I don’t know. 
prised.) I was very ill. 

Maxrcus. Are you not married? 


(Marcus looks sur- 


Cartotta. No-o! 

Marcus. Damn him! 

Cartotta. Oh, Seer Marcous, dear! He has 
been so cruel. 
_ Marcus. What kind of a pension were you 
living in? 


Cartotra. It was a French family. They were 
all old people, one old lady, and two old daugh- 
ters and an old German professor. It was very 
respectable. Pasquale did put me there. 

Marcus. Thank Heaven you didy’t fall into 
wotse hands. You were ill, you say? 


Cartorta. Yes; I had pneu—pneu—I forget 
the word. 
Marcus. Pneumonia. 


Cartotta. Yes, that was it. I had pneumonia. 
Pasquale does not like sick people. I was in a 
hospital. And when I came out I cried, and he 
said, “You damn little fool, I am sick to death 
of you.” And he went away, and I did never see 
him again, so I did not marry him. He did send 
his valet to put me in the pension, and the valet 
gave me some money, and that is all. 

Marcus. (Putting his hand on her shoulder.) 
Oh, my dear, why did you leave me? 

Cartotta. (About to speak.) Why, because— 

ANTOINETTE. (Who has been blubbering on the 
threshold, interrupts them.) Monsieur is not go- 
ing to drive her away? 

Marcus. (Turning to her.) You foolish 
woman! Instead of weeping like a fountain, why 
avant you getting mademoiselle’s room ready for 

er! 

ANTOINETTE. Because Monsieur has the key. 

Marcus. Eh, that is true. There is nothing 
more futile than to convert bedchambers into 
tombs for the living. The room must be unin- 
habitable with damp and inch deep in dust. An- 
toinette, mademoiselle shall have my room. Tell 
Stenson to make up a bed anywhere. Go and ar- 
range it with him. 

ANTOINETTE. Bien, Monsieur. 

Marcus. (Gocs to Car.otta, leaning over back 
of chair.) Are you very tired, my child? 

Cartotta. Oh, ye-es, so tired. 

Marcus. Why didn’t you write, so that things 
could have been got ready for you? 

Cartotta. I do not know; I was too unhappy. 
And I was so wicked. 

Marcus, And you came home, like a prodigal 
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cat, sure of a welcome. How did you know I 
would not send you away? 

Cartotta. (7akes his hand significantly.) Be- 
cause you are Seer Marcous. 

Marcus. I’m like any other pitiful fool of a 
man. 

CartoTTta. You? There are all the men in the 
big, big world—and Seer Marcous. 

Marcus. Run away, my child, run away to 
your room, and see which of your old things are 
still usable. You will find Antoinette there. 


Cartotta. Yes, I will go to my room, Seer 
Marcous. 
Stenson. I beg your pardon, Sir Marcus, but 


should I bring up a bottle of the "89 Pommery for 


dinner ? 
Why? 


Marcus. 

Stenson. I thought perhaps as Miss Carlotta 
had returned, Sir Marcus— 

Marcus. Yes, yes. You are a good fellow, 
Stenson. The ’89 Pommery. 

Stenson. Thank you, Sir Marcus. 

Cartotta. Seer Marcous. Why should I take 
your room when mine is ready for me? My 
nightdress, even the hot water. 

Marcus. My dear, that hot water was put for 
you five months ago; it must be cold now. 

CartoTtaA. And my dressing gown, and my 
dear red slippers. (She breaks down, sinks on 
the floor sobbing and clasping Marcus's knee.) 

Marcus. My dear child; my dear little child. 

CarLoTTa. Seer Marcous, there is no one like 
you in the world. You did love me so much as 
to keep my room like that? 

Marcus. Yes, I loved you, dear. Didn’t you 
know it? Didn’t you think I might have been 
sorry when you went away; perhaps unhappy? 

CartoTta. He said you would be happy with 
the other woman, and she said so, too. 

Marcus. She? 


CartoTTA. She said I could not marry you as 
you belonged to her. 
Marcus. Oh! Now I understand. Why did 


you believe her, Carlotta? 

Cartotta. I do not know, and then Pasquale 
did frighten me about Hamdi and told me he 
would kill you, Seer Marcous, if I stayed. He 
was to hide me for a little. I went to save you. 


Marcus. To save me? Oh, my God! 

CarLtotta. (Amazed.) Hamdi would not have 
hurt you? 

Marcus. (With an agonized laugh.) Oh, no, 


my child. And then? 

Cartotta. And then he made me get into a 
cab, and he said I must go to Paris, and marry 
him, and I felt all weak like that. So what could 
I do? 

Marcus. Why didn’t you trust me, dear? 

Car.oTta. That is what I have been asking my- 
self all this time. I do not know, Seer Marccus, 
dear. Sorrow has brought wisdom. 

Marcus. (Astonished.) What do you say? 

CarLoTTa. Sorrow has brought wisdom. 

Marcus. Who taught you that saving? 

Cartotta. No one; I did think of it. It is true. 


Marcus. Too true. You have developed, Car- 
lotta. 

Cartotta. What is developed? 

Marcus. (Smiling.) The old Carlotta. 

CarLoTTA. Seer Marcous. 

Marcus. Yes. 

Cartotta. I can stay with you again? I will 
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INVADER 


AN INSIDIOUS 


Carlotta, heroine of Locke’s play, “The Morals of 
Marcus,” impersonated by Marie Doro, is a fascinat- 
ing girl brought up in a Turkish harem, who takes 
possession of the house and ]:2art of a young English 
scholar. 


be good. I will lay down my life for you. 

Marcus. Have no fear, my child. This is your 
home as long as you like to stay here. 

Cartotta. That will be until I die. 

Marcus. (With whimsical sadness.) I must 
die first, I’m afraid. I am a thousand years old. 
I never realized it till, now. A girl must outlive 
her great, great, great, great grandfather. 

(Enter ANTOINETTE. ) 

aes The room is ready for Mademoi- 
selle. 


Marcus. (Passing his hands over his eyes.) 


It is strange, this second coming of yours, so lilce 
yet so unlike the first. 
dear. 


Go with Antoinette, my 


(Enter STENSON.) 
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Stenson. Mr. Pasquale is downstairs, Sir Mar- 
cus. 

Marcus. (Rises thunderstruck.) Pasquale! 

CarLotta. (Runs to Marcus, takes his hands, 


frightened and imploring.) Seer Marcous, what 


has he come for? 

Marcus. (Sternly.) If he has come for you, 
would you go back to him? 

CarLotta. (Starting as if struck.) Go back! 
(Magnificently.) I would rather be the dust on 
your doorstep than a queen in his house. 


Here Pasquale is announced. The girl hides 
for a moment, as her seducer stalks in. “Where 
is Carlotta?” Marcus inquires of him. “Gone 

Flitted,” Pasquale nonchalantly re- 
plies. “Vanished into the sunny land of 
champagne and diamonds, where you motor 
without a brake downhill to the devil.” 
‘Where is she?” Marcus repeats. “How the 
deuce can I tell?” Pasquale answers. “One 
fine morning she bolted with some damned fel- 
low for South Africa. She’s a mere—” At 
this moment Carlotta springs forward. “He 
lies—Seer Marcous, he lies! Do not believe 
him.” Sir Marcus makes a movement to- 
wards Pasquale. Carlotta stops him and he 
presses the bell on the table. 





PasguaLe. (Accepting his dismissal.) Now 
that my responsibilities which I so indifferently 
fulfilled are over, I presume you will stay with 
Sir Marcus? 

Cartotta. (Passionate ly. ) 
him till God tears me away! 

PasguaLe. (Bowing ironically to Marcus.) 
My coimpliments. 

(PASQUALE goes oul.) 


I will stay with 


Marcus. Is that true? (Taking her hand.) 
Cartotta. What, Seer Marcous? 
Marcus. That you will stay as a woman, not 


as a child? There was a note-in your voice, a 
magic note, that has made me young again. (Car- 
LOTTA moves away from him with a dawning 
realization in her eyes.) Carlotta! (He tries to 
take her hands; she draws away.) 

CARLOTTA. Oh, Seer Marcous, it is so strange. 
A little while ago I did feel so miserable, and 
now I am so happy. Seer Marcous, will you 
please tell me what I must do? 

Marcus. (Laughing unsteadily.) Little pla- 
giarist, repeating yourself. (Taking her hands.) 
I loved you ever since you first spoke those 
words. Do you think anything can kill love? I 
loved you from the moment your little grubby 

hand plucked at my sleeve in the garden. It 
plucked at my heart, too. I have loved you all 
these months of loneliness, and I love you now, 
dear. (He bends as if to kiss her; she draws 
back.) Listen, my dear. Once upon a time there 
was a dainty pagan hamadryad. 

Cartotta. (Voicelessly.) 
dryad? 

Marcus. In the old Greek mythology, she was 
the wood spirit that lived on a tree, a green apple 
tree on this occasion, and when she ate the ap 
ples she had a pain. And she hadn’t got a soul. 

CarLtotta, That was me. 


What is a hama- 
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Marcus. Now the high gods desired her to 
have one. They do sometimes hit upon’ a happy 
idea. But for a hamadryad to get a soul she must 
pass through the flames of life which burn all 
the naughty hamadryadity out of her. My little 
wood creature has passed through the flames and 
got her soul—and all that happened in her hama- 
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dryad days doesn’t matter. 

Cartotta. (With a sob in her voice.) Seer 
Marcous. (She throws herself on her knees be- 
side him and buries her face against him.) 

(Jupiru enters. She looks at them, gets her 
hat and goes slowly out.) 

CURTAIN. 





THE TRAGEDY OF MR. 


MAUGHAM’S DRAMATIC 


SUCCESS 


HE man of the hour in the London 

theatrical world is Mr. William 

T Somerset Maugham. Since the 
hey-days of Oscar Wilde, there 

has been no playwright who 

could boast, as this talented writer can, of 
having no less than four plays running simul- 
taneously in London. Three of these, at least, 
will be produced here in the coming season. 
They are “Jack Straw,” “Lady Frederick” and 
“Mrs. Dot”—all farcical comedies. Miss 
Barrymore will appear, it is said, in “Lady 
Frederick,” John Drew in “Jack Straw.” One 
saddening element appears, however, in this 
playwright’s startling leap to fame. ; Year 
after year he offered his best gifts to man- 
agers and to the public, somber, realistic per- 
formances bearing unmistakably the stamp of 
authentic achievement, only to be scorned and 
rejected. At last he deliberately lowered his 
standard; he created plays that are merely 


amusing, and behold theatrical London at his 


feet ! 

It may be said of him what Mr. St. John 
Hankin says of Wilde (in the Fortnightly 
Review). Had the National Theater or any 
theater cf dignity and influence existed in his 
time to which a dramatist might look to pro- 
duce plays for their artistic value, not solely 
for their value to the box-office, Wilde might 
have done really fine work for it. Unfor- 
tunately there was not. Wilde loved glitter 
and success; it would not have amused him to 
write uncommercial masterpieces to be pro- 
duced for a dozen special matinees. “So,” 
Mr. Hankin exclaims, “he took the stage as he 
found it, and wrote ‘pot-boilers.’ It is not the 
least of the crimes of the English theater at 
the cn: cf the nineteenth century that it could 
find nothing to do with a fine talent such as 
Wilde’s save to degrade and waste it.” 

In Mr. Maugham’s case, dramatic history 
seems {0 repeat itself. Says a writer in the 
London Bookman: “Mr. William Somerset 
Maugham began his literary career as a 


somber and powerful realist; everybody sai: 
he was a realist, and has gone on saying it in 
the pious conviction that what he was he ever 
must be, and now it comes upon most of us 
with something of a shock that whilst we 
have been too consistent to change our opinion 
of him, he has rather disrespectfully neglected 
to live up to his label, and the grimly realistic 
novelist of eleven years ago is to-day a writer 
of romantic, imaginative fiction, and one of 
the most popular living authors of breezy 
farcical comedy.” 

Eleven years ago, he goes on to say, Mr. 
Maugham’s play, “Liza of Lambeth,” startled 
the town and was fiercely denounced, on the 
one hand as unpleasant and brutal, repellently 
gloomy, and as warmly praised on the other 
for its vivid and intimate truthfulness to cer- 
tain phases of London life. To quote further: 


“There was the usual swarm of sapient wind- 
bags who loudly accused Mr. Maugham, as they 
accused Mr. Arthur Morrison and Mr. Edwin 
Pugh, of grossly misrepresenting the poor and 
writing of them as if they were all unhappy and 
whoily given over to bestiality and sodden mis- 
ery; but there was also the wiser, quieter audi- 
ence capable of recognizing that he was not offer- 
ing a panoramic view of the whole of life as it 
was lived in lower London, but a faithful por- 
trayal of a darker, sadder side. 

“Educated at King’s School, Canterbury, and 
at Heidelberg University, Mr. Maugham was des- 
tined for the medical profession; he studied at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, and in due season took 
his degrees as M. R. C. S. and L. R. C. P., but 
never practised. He had never seriously intended 
to practise; it was the wish of his people that he 
should study medicine, and he did so, but his am- 
bition all along was to write for the stage, and 
he had a persistent notion that he could acquire 
the knack of doing so if he made up his mind to 
it. But having a saving grace and common sense 
and being eminently practical, he foresaw that he 
must face the usual difficulties of getting his plays 
read and produced, and turned to novel writing as 
a means of earning his bread and butter, and in 
the hope of making so much of a name at it as 
should move the autocrats of the theater to feel 
that it was worth while at least to consider his 
dramas. 

“Whilst he was adding to the height and breadth 
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of his reputation as a novelist, Mr. Maugham was 
hy no means diverted from his original inclina- 
\ton to the stage. He had tried his luck with the 
managers, and lost the toss every time. In 1902 
he had a little one-act piece produced in Ger- 
many; and a year later he wrote ‘A Man of 
Honor’ for the Stage Society, thinking. this 
might assist him with the managers; but instead 
1f doing so it lessened his chance, and was merely 
a new obstacle in his path, for ‘The Man of 
Honor’ had no laughter in it, and prejudiced 
them against him; they appear to have taken for 
sranted that it was thoroly representative of what 
he could do and meant to do.” 


Other plays and novels in varying notes but 
predominantly in a minor key followed, with 
a measure of artistic success and a complete 
financial fiasco. Thereupon Mr. Maugham 
went to work and wrote the delightful com- 
edies that are now running in London. He 
frankly confesses that he set himself deliber- 
ately to make what the world at large was 
prepared to pay for. He was convinced that 
it was very easy to please if only one would 
take the trouble to do so, and that, moreover, 


no dramatist could ever establish himself in 


england, as things go, unless he either did 
this or could afford to finance his own plays. 
He took care that there was nothing in these 
comedies that could cause a momentary pang 
of anxiety in the breast of the most timorous 
of managers; his sole/intention was to amuse; 
and the nightly enthusiasm of overflowing 
audiences at four of the principal theaters 
testifies that he has triumphantly achieved his 
purpose. 


There has been some criticism of Mr. 
Maugham’s avowed intention. Usually, re- 
marks The Sun (New York), the assumption 
of such am attitude is but a veiled excuse for 
careless anc mediocre work. “However,” the 
reviewer goes on to say, “there is no call to 
poison the wells/in advance.” Mr. Maugham’s 
latest play (the |fourth), “The Explorer,” has 
heen attended to by Max Beerbohm in The 
Saturday Review (London). Mr. Beerbohm 
says: 4 


{ 
_ “*The Exploger’ is great fun. Quite apart from 
its intrinsic quality the fact that its author is Mr. 
Somerset Maugham is a very strong recommenda- 
tion indeed. /This fact is in itself enough to 
endear the production to us through what may 
be called our umulative sense. If a horse win 
two important races we are all anxious that it 
shall win a third and a fourth. We want it to 
win a greater number of important races than any 
other horse ever won before. When we hear 
that Mr. Pierpont Morgan has acquired Lord So 
and $o’s priceless collection of this or that 
we experience a thrill of delight. We want 


Mr. Morgan to possess aii that is worth pos 
sessing in every kind of artistic product. States 
men—even the imperialistic ones, nowadays—de 
clare that the British Empire is large enough. 
Do they think so? Not they. Even the strictest 
little Englander would inwardly rejoice if an- 
other strip of territory were added to our accu- 
mulation. So for that matter would the keenest 
Anglophobe abroad. There is nothing rational, 
nothing selfish in the workings of the cumulative 
sense. It is a sense that defies reason, transcends 
self. Our colonies are of no use to the foreign- 
er. We do not intrude on Mr. Morgan’s store- 
house in Grosvenor Gate. We do not back the 
sensational colt that we hope will win the record 
sum in stakes. We may disapprove of the 
theatre or be bored by it, and so _ have 
no intention of going to see any of the four 
plays that Mr. Maugham has running in the 
metropolis at this moment. Nevertheless he is 
for all of us the hero of the year, even as Sig- 
norinetta is like to be the heroine. We rejoice 
in the news that yet another play of his will be 
produced in July. Five plays running simultane- 
ously! Stupendous! Even without counting pro- 
vincial and American rights he must be ‘making 
at the rate of’ whatever vast annual sum it pleases 
us to mouth. Colossal! Yet, after all, what are 
five theatres .mong so many? Why shouldn’t all 
the theatres in London be Maughamized? Say 
that in the past five years he wrote only three 
plays annually. That would make fifteen rejected 
plays. Deduct five. That leaves ten plays now 
accegted for production. Come, let room be found 
for all of them forthwith! In such dreams do 
we fondly revel. We are only human.” 


Mr. Maugham himself naturally is not dis- 
posed to admit the tragic aspect of his success. 
It is not difficult to understand how great must 
be the temptation for him to deceive others 
as well as himself in this matter. “I must 
say,” remarked the erstwhile realist, in a 
recent interview, “I think there is a tremendous 
amount of nonsense talked about the serious 
drama. All that high-falutin’ chatter about 
ideals! A playwright’s and a missionary’s 
appear to me to be two distinct and quite sepa- 
rate callings which should not be permitted to 
overlap. I cannot understand why a serious 
play should be held to be pre-eminently greater 
or more important than a humorous play, a 
comedy for instance. Nor do I admit for a 
moment that the former is more difficult to 
write or demands a consideration peculiar to 
itself.” He maintains that his one aim as an 
author is to amuse, and that he discountenances 
the egotistical, self-preening talk of those su- 
perior persons who ascribe their failure to an 
inability or noble disinclination to “write 
down” to the presumably meaner apprehen- 
sions of the vast majority of mankind. Still 
we wonder if there was not a something with- 
in him that smiled incredulously and sadly at 
this bold announcement. 
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WEDEKIND, 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE STORM CENTER OF 


DRAMATIC 


GERMANY 


N Frank Wedekind, actor, poet 

and playwright, the modern 

| movement in Germany seems to 
have reached its climax. In that 

grotesque and impossible genius, 

Vextremes se touchent, decadence melts into 
naiveté and hyper-culture borders on barbar- 
ism. He has been called an ape by some and 
has been lauded as a prophet by others. Even 
Berlin has repudiated some of his perfor- 
mances which leave us in doubt whether he 
proposes eternal problems or merely scoffs at 
the credulity of his audience. Nevertheless 
his influence is perceptibly growing. He is 
to-day a dominant figure in Germany; Ber- 
nard Shaw, in England, speaks of him with 
evident admiration in one of his recent pref- 
aces; his influence has reached even Russia, 
where he has made a profound impression, 
and it is announced that one of his boldest 
plays, “Frithlings Erwachen” (Spring’s Awak- 
ening), is to be produced in New York in 
the fall by the Shuberts. The play treats in 
an audacious, yet withal strangely artistic, 
manner of the necessity of enlightening chil- 
dren with regard to the grave problems of sex. 


i 


Courtesy of the Staats Zeitung. 


In comparison with this play, says the New 
York Times, “Mrs. Warren’s Profession” is 
above criticism. ‘The Shuberts,” the Times 
correspondent observes, “seem to think that 
the morality of New York and the views of 
the New York police have undergone a change 
since Shaw’s play was banned. I understand 
they have offered to guarantee Director Rein- 
hard eighteen hundred dollars a night for 
every New York performance. Possibly for 
the purpose of mystifying the police, it is 
planned to put on the piece in New York in 
German.” This dispatch is mischievous be- 
cause it disregards Wedekind’s literary im- 
portance, and fails to state that the lesson 
which he has so boldly conveyed in his play 
has been insisted upon by many ethical teach- 
ers. It also forgets to mention that in the 
case of “Mrs. Warren’s Profession” the court 
annulled the decree of the police officer who 
exercised the function of moral censor. 

The announcement that “Frihlings Er- 
wachen” is to be produced in this country, 
remarks Mr. George Henry Payne in The 
Record-Herald (Chicago), will be received 
with interest not only by the specialists who 


HE IS ADMIRED BY BERNARD SHAW 
Frank Wedekind, playwright, poet and author, has been spoken of by Bernard Shaw as one of the few 


vital figures in the drama of our day. 


Cempared with Wedekind’s play, “Spring’s Awakening,” which in the 


fall is to be produced in New York by tue Shuberts, “Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” declares a New York ‘news- 
paper, is above criticism. 
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have studied modern German drama but by 
all who are interested in the general tendency 
of the theater of our day. Wedekind, he tells 
us, represents the last word in the poetic nat- 
uralistic tendency, and the furore over 
“Friihlings Erwachen” indicates that the mas- 
ter’s stamp has been put on that type of 
dramatic work which Germany, and, for that 
matter, every other country, has fought in its 
inception. “Wedekind,” he says, “is the most 
modern of all those modern German drama- 
tists who for the past twenty-five years have 
been fighting for that renaissance of the Ger- 
man theater which was so blithely anticipated 
almost the day that the German people became 
a nation, thirty-seven years ago.” To quote 
further: 


“What America will think of ‘Frihlings 
Erwachen,’ will be interesting to find out. The 
theme is not a new one, especially in Germany, 
where during the last ten or fifteen years there 
has been a continuous drift toward the frank 
and open discussion of the problems of sex. It is 
the same theme that is found in Halbe’s sensa- 
tional ‘Jugend,’ but it is the most striking work 
that Wedekind has produced, and along with his wre 
‘So ist das Leben’ exhibits all of his graces and Geese at Pm nos Washer make 




















disgraces, his subtlety of technique and thought, < ; ; 
some gems of poetry and truth, and mingled PROPHET OR CLOWN, WHICH? 

irony and tenderness. Unlike his ‘Lulu’ and ‘Die Frank Wedekind, modern of moderns in Germany, 
Biichse der Pandora,’ it does not make us think has been called by one of his admirers “the ape of 
of him as nihilistic to the point of moral insanity. 2 another describes him es = “moral 


“‘Spring’s Awakening’ is part of the regular 
repertoire of the Neue Theater, which is the : r ; 
storm center of the realist movement. Everything one’s attention to his predecessors and trace 


that could possibly be done to remove the im- back the history of the modern movement 
pression of ‘theater’ and to strengthen . — from the foundation of the “Free Theater.” 
has been carried out in this structure, footlights . +. .,). “ we is 
being eliminated among other things. When the ‘™ imitation of the Theater Antoine at Paris, 

and the ascending fortunes of dramatic art in 


play is acted it is always to crowded houses, for ; 
literary Germany and the apostles of the ‘Neue’ Germany since the war. The influences that 


in art have gathered around Wedekind with num- have affected Wedekind are thus summarized 


bers and enthusiasm. F 
“The story of the play is that of two young by the writer: 

people who, not knowing that rules and regula- Ibsen. 

tions have been imposed upon the emotions and St udberg. ‘oh 

acts of man and woman, commit the ‘sin of the i‘umas fils. = 

flesh.’ From Wedekind’s point of view they are Hauptmann. 3 

as innocent and as ignorant as mating birds and Maeterlinck. =a 

spring flowers. His play is a plea for a broader Becque =. 

knowledge of children and a protest against bring- 1 

ing them up .in ignorance of things that they are Wedekind. 

bound sooner or later to know, any concealment 

of which he regards as nothing but an excessive Schopenhauer. < 

and foolish prudery. Nietzsche. re 
“It would be difficult to say just where Wede- Zola. + 

kind ought to be placed in the modern German Turgenieff. a 

theater. To-day he is one of the leaders of the | 

Jiingstdeutschland. He is part of the back swash —-—" . : 

of the naturalistic movement. He is fairly in This diagram is hardly a fair summary of 


touch with the neo-idealism, nihilism and Nietz- Wedekind’s artistic personality, for it neglects 
sche, the last of whom, with the rest of Jiingst- his own puzzling and often irritating indi- 
deutschland, is his god. viduality. 

In order to understand Wedekind ade- Essayists, so Mr. Marten, a friend of the 
quately, Mr. Payne contends, one must revert dramatist, tells us in Das Literarische Echo 
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(Berlin), have written articles and brochures 
galore in the vain attempt to analyze Wede- 
kind’s elusive genius. He has been styled 
diabolist, cynic, ironist, anti-moralist, sex- 
fanatic, and one admirer cven refers to him 
as “the ape of humanity.” He has been called 
a Mephistopheles, a charlatan, a poseur and a 
decadent. It is true that he is not one of the 
gentle voiced German lyrists who, through the 
school text-book, steal into the consciousness 
and the heart of the people. His kinship is 
rather with Grabbe and Heine, both of whom, 
in their tin:e, have been accused of being 
apostates from morality and from beauty. 
The prevailing opinion is still that each of 
Wedekind’s works is merely a delectable exhi- 
bition, the novel salto mortale, of a curious 
clown. Wedekind, however, Mr. Marten 
affirms, takes his moral doctrines very seri- 
ously indeed, and in all his recent plays, in 
which, by the way, he himself acted, he re- 
serves for himself the part of the misunder- 
stood philosopher who reasons in vain with 
the rabble. The banished king in “So ist das 
Leben,” Carl Hetman in “Hidalla,” Lindekuh, 
the poet in his most recent play “Musik,” are 
representations of the poet himself and are 
admirably portrayed by him in his capacity as 
an actor. Thus one of the characters in 
“Musik” addresses Lindekuh as follows: “You 
are crazy. People judging by your work 
imagine that you are the most immoral person 
under God’s sun; in reality you walk through 
life with an insatiable moral hunger. You 
are a moral monomaniac.” This, the writer 
assures us, is the true interpretation of Wede- 
kind. His logic may seem to us mere dialectic 
maneuvering and his conclusions absurd; even 
his facts are often not altogether veracious. 
Sut we should realize that in his plays a tem- 
pestuous, superbly self-conscious tc »crament 
such as our own age suffers only in tue mimic 
world of the stage, appeals to us with the 
ardent plea of spiritual travail. 

The poet in Wedekind, Mr. Marten insists, 
predominates over the artist. His artistic and 
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sociological “calculations are not often free 
from errors. He frequently blunders in the 
execution; there are “dead places” in many of 
his plays; yet the poet conscious of the 
“daimon” within him somehow carries us with 
him over immense abysses, by the sheer force 
of his ego. Is it not surprising, the writer 
asks, that “Spring’s Awakening” and other 
plays from his pen should have provoked the 
indignation, the sneers and the laughter of 
audiences in hundreds of German towns and 
yet exacted from them respect for the author 
through the powerful fundamental note of 
the strange harsh melody of the whole? 

There have been attempts to choke the poet 
in the utterance, even appeals to the courts. 
Wedekind addresses himself to men of intel- 
lectual maturity and knowledge of the world, 
possessed, like himself, of incorruptible seri- 
ousness. The courts realized his artistic in- 
tegrity and refused to suppress even his most 
audacious book “The Box of Pandora.” In 
his novels, as well as in his plays and his 
poems, Wedekind reveals a universality of ex- 
perience and an understanding for every 
human emotion that distinguishes him from the 
traditional moralist. “If,’ Mr. Marten ex- 
claims, “he often offends good morals. if he 
blasphemes God and emperors and kings, if he 
drags disreputable characters upon the stage 
and exposes to public laughter the human 
weaknesses of respectable ladies and gentle- 
men, his motive is assuredly not meanness or 
malice, but an irrepressible love of truth and 
an overflowing knowledge. of the ultimate 
secrets of the soul, in the revelation of which 
he is no more merciful to himself than to 
others. If only I were permitted,” the writer 
concludes, “to tell of this poor yet rich life, of 
his beautiful, tender and melancholy gay let- 
ters, or of the nights when, under the influence 
of wine, miraculously wise follies flowed from 
his lips, the world would be astounded to 
behold the simple, childlike kindness, the 
charity and unyielding righteousness of this 
Mephistopheles.” 





PLAYS UNPLEASANT IN PARIS 


ERNARD SHAW, having con- 
quered two great English-speak- 
ing countries and the German 
Empire, is now gaining a stron 

SIOZ foothold in eos ~ th his 
“Plays Pleasant” appeal to the French, for of 
plays unpleasant they surely have a sufficiency 


of their own fabrication. Two recent plays 
widely discussed in the French capital, from 
the’ pens of celebrated authors, are said to 
leave a decidedly unpleasant savor behind. 
One of these, “Simone,” a drama in three acts, 
by M. Brieux, author of “Le Role Rouge,” 
will not, in the opinion of many, add to his 
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fame. It is characterized as “dispiriting and 
cruel.” The other, by Octave Mirbeau, that 
mad, bold realist, author of “Business is Busi- 
ness” (“Les Affaires sont les Affaires”), pro- 
duced in this country by Otis Skinner, is so 
violent that the directors of the Theatre Fran- 
cais, after several rehearsals, vainly attempted 
to take it off. The play will have to be pro- 
duced, paradoxically enough, by order of a 
French court of law. 

“Simone,” we learn from The Theatre 
Magazine, opens with bloodshed. Edouard de 
Sergeac and his wife are found one morning 
in their bedchamber, both victims of a shoot- 
ing affray. He is in the last extremity, she 
is already dead. They are able to save the 
husband’s life, but the bullet has shot away 
his memory. He recalls nothing of the 
tragedy and cannot explain it. The judicial 
authorities are unable to solve the mystery. 
The De Sergeacs had always appeared happy 
and serene. Was it a crime or a suicide? No 
one knows. 


“The physician who cared for Edouard deter- 
mines on one last effort to reach a solution. Skill- 
fully he questions his patient. He recalls little 
details which immediately preceded the tragic 
night. Then Edouard begins to remember. 

“On the day preceding his wife’s death he was 
out shooting with a friend of his. This friend 
was afterward found hanging by his neck, a sui- 
cide, for reasons unexplained. That evening Ed- 
ouard recollects ; he was called to Paris, and went 
away, leaving his friend at the chateau in the 
country. Edouard’s wife accompanied him to the 
railroad station and left him there waiting for 
the train. 

“But he did not take the train. He recalls now 
that he was seized with a sudden and terrible sus- 
picion. What. if his friend and his wife—. At 
this juncture he utters a cry and falls into a 
faint.” 


Edouard is living with 


Fifteen years pass. 
his daughter Simone, who has been brought 
up in complete ignorance of the tragedy and 


reveres her mother’s name. She is engaged 
to young Michel Mignier, when the past sud- 
denly looms up and the young man’s father 
now opposes the marriage. 


“When Simone learns of the broken engage- 
ment she submits her father to a terrible interro- 
gation. The unhappy mari falls on his knees and 
asks pardon, but refuses to answer. An old ser- 
vant it is who tells the truth to the heart-broken 
girl, When she learns that her mother, the 
mother whom she has seen so often in her child- 
hood dreams, was assassinated by her father, she 
is filled with horror. 

“It is her grandfather, M. de Lorsy, who gives 
her good and timely counsel. The old man has 
found out the whole truth of why his daughter 
met her death. Years have brought forgiveness 
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and understanding. He teaches her to forgive her 
father and to soothe his grief with a filial kiss. 

“As for Michel Mignier, little he cares for trag- 
edies with which he has nothing to do. He will 
marry her despite everything. And so the play 
ends happily after all—but weakly.” 

M. Mirbeau’s play, when produced, is 
bound to create a social and theatrical scandal. 
It is said that it is even more daring and un- 
sparing than “Business is Business,’ which 
was a savage attack on modern plutocracy. 
It is called “Le Foyer” (The Lobby), and 
had been accepted by the director of the 
national theater, Claretie, for the recent sea- 
son. After a number of rehearsals, Claretie 
became alarmed and demanded of the author 
a number of radical changes—the omission of 
an important scene, the excision of various 
phrases, and the changing of the name, posi- 
tion and vocation of the principal character, 
whom the author made a senator and an 
academician. Claretie feared that the play 
would be libelous, that a certain high per- 
sonage would be recognized in the hero. 

Mirbeau consented to make a few unim- 
portant changes, but not the material 
ones. The play was thereupon rejected, and 
suit was brought to force Claretie to give it 
in the form in which he had contracted to 
produce it. 

A long and spectacular trial ensued; all 
literary and artistic Paris followed it with 
keen interest, Sardou espousing the cause of 
Mirbeau. The decision was a complete de- 
feat for Claretie, and he had to choose be- 
tween paying heavy damages or fulfilling his 
contract. The court said that the playwright 
evidently intended to make the principal char- 
acter of the play an authoritative representa- 
tive, Or an incarnation, of an honored and 
puissant society which they believe to be 
hypocritical and corrupt, concerned only about 
a sham external respectability and deserving 
of the severest castigation and exposure. To 
demand that this character should be divested 
of his official and academic rank was to de- 
stroy the object of the drama and its essential 
moral, and Claretie had no right to impose 
such a conditioh after agreeing to present the 
play as written. Now the play is to be pro- 
duced on the court’s responsibility, Claretie 
having yielded and announced that he should 
not be deemed accountable for its reflections 
on modern politics, scholarship and social 
morals and manners. Paris is anticipating 
some extraordinary revelations from “The 
Lobby,” and the interest in the coming event 
is intense. 





Science and Discovery 


THE LATEST TRIUMPH OF COUNT ZEPPELIN’S 
AIRSHIP 


OR the first time in history, to 

give the exact words of a cabled 

F- despatch in last month’s news- 

papers, a reigning monarch and 

his consort have made an ascent 

in a dirigible balloon. The potentates were, 

as all know, King Wilhelm of Wurtemburg 

and Queen Charlotte, who were staying at 

the time on the shores of Lake Constance and 

who availed themselves of the opportunity 

afforded by Count Zeppelin’s experiments in 

the vicinity to impart to a purely scientific 

event the most spectacular feature it could 
possibly acquire. 

What is important from the point of view 
of applied science is that Count Zeppelin has 
done what Paris Cosmos has insisted all along 
that he would do—he has proved the practic- 
ability of his so-called rigid system, which is 
his own invention and which he claims is 
superior to any other. As is well known, the 
Zeppelin balloon is cigar-shaped and consists 
of a strong aluminum frame, over which is 
stretched a covering of silk, rather more than 


four hundred feet in length, and the diameter 
of which at its broadest part is about forty 
feet. 

Count Zeppelin was in the car himself, it 
appears from the despatches, and was accom- 
panied by an engineer and eight fitters. A 
fairly strong northwest wind was blowing 
when the ascent was begun with their majes- 
ties in the car, and the balloon rose majesti- 
cally to a height of about a thousand feet. It 
followed the rudder admirably, made a half 
turn toward the lake, sailed a short distance 
northwards, then made a quarter turn and 
faced the wind. The screws were then set 
quickly working and the balloon easily fol- 
lowed the required course. The balloon was 
directed all around the lake and the most 
varied experiments were made with the mo- 
tors, screws and vertical and horizontal rud- 
ders. Most difficult turns and maneuvers were 
executed without any hitch and in the teeth 
of the wind, which by that time had increased. 
A course was next taken back to Friedrichs- 
hafen. On arrival at the landing stage, the 














THE ZEPPELIN AIRSHIP AT A CHARACTERISTIC EVOLUTION 


From the standpoint of control of the craft in the air by the aeronaut, it seems to be taken for 
that the pe airship is the most successful of such vehicles. } 
richshafen, the responses to helm and rudder were instantaneous, the dirigibility o 


ship at Frie 


granted 
Zeppelin air- 


In the recent test of the 
the boat 


was at all times absolute and the ascents and descents were perfectly easy. 
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balloon was made to fall and rise time after 
time. At one moment it was only a few yards 
above the surface of the ground and shortly 
afterwards at a height of six hundred feet. 
Numerous evolutions were subsequently made. 
The balloon turned a complete circle several 
times in an extremely small space. Then it 
was directed over the town of Friedrichshafen, 
above which it sailed with perfect ease, and 
finally sailed before the windows of the royal 
palace. There was not a misstep or a mis- 
chance by the time the balloon at last finally 
entered the huge structure in which it is 
housed. 

The twelve thousand cubic metres of gas 
required to inflate the airship are contained in 
sixteen receptacles within a covered frame- 
work, so that the gas is isolated by a layer of 
air from the influence of the sun’s rays and 
changes of temperature of the atmosphere. 
Two motors, each of eighty-five horse-power, 
and working quite independently of each 
other, are attached to the aluminum frame to 
serve.as screws. Underneath the whole length 
of the balloon is a steel cable along which a 
heavy weight can be run at will and which 
by the depression of the raising point of the 
balloon makes the vehicle, through any change 
of atmospheric pressure, fall or rise. 

While the steering apparatus is of the 
utmost importance at the time of landing, it 
is also of the highest utility in guiding the 
vessel upwards when great heights have to 
be attained. Hitherto the voyages have taken 
place at relatively low elevations where the 
weight of a cubic yard of air bears a well- 
ascertained proportion to a corresponding vol- 
ume of pure hydrogen. When the airship at- 
tains a height of four thousand feet above the 
sea level, the density of the atmosphere, of 
course, is reduced and the lifting power of the 
hydrogen falls. In these circumstances a large 
airship has great advantages over a small one. 
A small airship of the type ordinarily em- 
ployed in experimenting, with a motor of 
eighty-five horse-power, can carry only enough 
benzine for a voyage of twenty hours. If this 
vessel has to rise to a considerable height a 
quantity of benzine must be included in addi- 
tion to the normal supply. The increased 
quantity would serve as ballast to be -dis- 
charged later on to lighten the balloon. By 
this means, however, the range of action is 
reduced to a voyage of five hours or a diminu- 
tion of seventy-five per cent. The big air- 
ship, on the other hand, with a fuel provision 
for a hundred hours, can keep at a height of 
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THE AERONAUTIC HERO OF THE HOUR 


Count Zeppelin last month took the King and Queen 
of Wurtemburg aloft in his famous airship, the trip 
proving very successful as a demonstration of what he 
has accomplished for science. 


hundreds of feet for about thirty-six hours, 
and its range of action will be reduced by only 
sixty per cent. This does not prove that the 
Zeppelin airship, in its present form, could 
carry her present amount of fuel and, on 
reaching the required height, discharge enough 
ballast to remain there invariably for the de- 
sired amount of time. 

The question of range of action has like- 
wise to be studied from other aspects. An air- 
ship which could maintain a speed of fifty 
miles an hour for fifty hours would be out- 
distanced by one capable of traveling forty 
miles an hour for a hundred hours. Their 
respective ranges would be in the proportion 
of five to eight. The greater cost of building 
a large airship would be of no moment com- 
pared with the gain in efficiency. 

Count Zeppelin, the hero of the hour in 
aeronautical circles, is now over seventy years 
of age. Soon after he began his experiments 
on Lake Constance, about ten years ago, he 
expended his whole fortune upon airships. He 
has received subsidies and gratuities from the 
German government, and among his patrons 
is Emperor William, who sent him a telegram 
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of congratulation upon the triumph of last 
month. 

Study of the first airship in which Count 
Zeppelin invaded the atmosphere in 1898 
shows how slightly he has modified the funda- 
mental idea with which he began, altho, of 
course, he has perfected details. His balloon, 
when completed ten years back, was the long- 
est and biggest hitherto: made. It had also 
its strong frame of aluminum, which was 
covered with linen and silk treated with per- 
gamoid. Special compartments were built in- 
side for holding linen bags which contained 
nearly four hundred thousand cubic feet of 
hydrogen. From end to end it measured 420 
feet, and its diameter was 38 feet. There 
were two cars, in each of which was a six- 
teen horse-power motor. These motors were 
independent of one another and worked pro- 
pellers which were rigidly connected to the 
body of the balloon. Vertical and horizontal 
screws were used for movements in the cor- 
responding directions: A sliding weight was 
used, if required, to raise or lower the front 
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of the balloon, and was moved by means of a 
winch along a steel support on which it was 
carried. In this way it was possible to rise 
or fall over certain distances without loss of 
ballast or using the valves. The construction 
of the outer envelope provided a smooth sur- 
face and also protected the gas bags from 
injury. Moreover, a thin film of air came 
between the gas bags and the outer coverings 
and served to protect them from undesirable 
variations of temperature. 

In his later airships, Zeppelin increased the 
power of the motors without adding to their 
weight. Propellers were larger. In front and 
rear were placed vertical surfaces constructed 
of linen and intended to produce motion in 
horizontal directions. Between them and the 
cars horizontal surfaces were arranged, one 
above another, after the fashion of an aero- 
plane, in order to induce falling or rising 
movements. Last month, according to some 
accounts, Zeppelin attained a speed of fifty 
feet a second in the air without any diffi- 
culty. 





SUBMARINE WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


UST as wireless telegraphy and 

wireless control above water 

J have introduced revolutionary 

methods of aerial communica- 

tion and means of distant me- 

chanical direction, so have sound waves, as 

appears from statements in Cassier’s Maga- 

sine, opened up under water an immense field 

to the inventor bent upon evolving various 

applications for this new-born subaqueous 
system. 

Scarcely three years have elapsed since 
John Gardner invented a dirigible torpedo, the 
various functions of which were controlled 
by those waves to which physicists apply the 
name Hertzian. The torpedo performed in a 
most satisfactory manner, but, like all other 
apparatus subject to such electrical impulses, 
it was liable to interference through the 
agency of other Hertzian waves set up by 


accident or by intent. While his torpedo 
proved less sensitively responsive in this par- 
ticular than most other inventions of the 
kind, still the weakness or fallibility was 
there. It was to overcome this failing that 
Mr. Gardner sought other means by which 
to send out the controlling impulses. After 
some study his mind went back to those sound 
experiments on the Lake of Geneva, in the 
early part of the last century, of which all 
physicists have such a high opinion. 

That water is a better conductor of sound 
waves than air was suspected a long while 
ago, but it was not until the classical experi- 
ments, made by Colladon and Sturm on the 
Lake of Geneva in 1826, that the fact became 
a matter of scientific record. At that time a 
bell, three feet below the surface of the water, 
when struck by a hammer, could be heard at 
a distance of nine miles—about four times as 


LOOPS AND NODES 


The points where the movements here outlined cross each other are called nodes while the amplifications 


or waves are called loops. 
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THE TONE SYSTEM OUTLINED 


S is a steel or metallic ribbon or vibrator, which may be tuned to a variety of pitches by means of the tension 
screw 7S. C’ is one of the carbon contacts of the microphone, and is so placed upon the vibrator S that it can 
properly partake of the latter’s movements. ‘The second carbon pencil of the microphone C” is pivoted in the fork 
of an overhanging frame and mounted eccentrically, so that its lower and heavier end will bear against carbon 
pencil C’. Carbon pencil C” is of sufficient weight to retain close contact against C’ when the metallic resonator 
is adjusted by any sound or vibration other than that to which the strip is keyed. So long as this contact con- 
tinues the current through the circuit A flows undiminished and the tongue or index 7 of the relay retains its 
position at P. But when the proper sound arrives and the resistance at the contacts is increased, the proper 
measure of current does not flow through C’ and C” to maintain the electrical balance, and the tongue T is drawn 


over to the stronger pole N. 
circuit B, and 
tion. 


be successively controlled, the right sound, or group of sounds, having been made 


movement of the relay tongue T. 


far as the sound was carried when the bell 
was struck in the air. Of course the greater 
and uniform density of the water was the 
primary cause of the phenomenon, while the 
absence of geographical “accidents,” such as 
hills and valleys, forests and variable condi- 
tions of atmosphere, acted to make the water 
the better medium for the transmission of 
sound waves. 

With this fact established, it seems remark- 
able, as Mr. Robert G. Skerrett, writer of 
the paper from which these facts are taken, 
says, that subsequent investigators accom- 
plished no substantial results until within the 
last decade. However, Mr. Gardner at once 
realized that by using the sound transmitted 
after the fashion of the Lake of Geneva ex- 
periments, he could not only get below the 
water and out of reach of interfering Hertzian 
waves, but he saw that he could count upon 
more regularity of results, because he would 
not be contending with variable atmospheric 
conditions. It was not qll plain sailing, how- 
ever, because another difficulty immediately 
appeared; the maritime use of submarine 
sound signals for navigational warnings 
threatened to upset this plan, while the sound 
of the churning screws of moving steamers 
caure interference or undesred action. 

These seemingly insuperable difficulties 
were overcome by the adoption of musical 
tones of definite pitches as a basis for the 


D When the tongue T touches the pole N, this movement completes the local or relay 
the desired mechanical operation is set in motion by the force of this local source of electrical direc- 
By the use of a step-by-step action, after the circuit B has been closed, various mechanical functions can 


in order to start the initial 


system. At once the effects of all undesir- 
able sounds were blocked and it was made 
certain that neither mistake nor intent could 
couse interference or undesired action. 

Each note of the musical scale has its own 
distinctive individuality, and the index of that 
character is the number of vibrations per sec- 
ond necessary to produce that tone. By mak- 
ing the receiving instrument sensitive only to 
a chosen note of fixed duration and interval, 
and deaf or mute to all others, Mr. Gardner 
was able not only to insure immunity from 
interference but to add precision to all uses 
of the apparatus, whether in the form of a 
receiver of sound signals or as an agency for 
the reception of impulses designed for the 
distant control of certain mechanical move- 
ments. 

The listening ear, with its personal equa- 
tion of variable keenness, is entirely super- 
seded in Mr. Gardner’s invention by an auto- 
matic visual register of the approach to the 
zone of sound as well as the direction in 
which the source of that sound lies. In this 
particular Mr. Gardner is able to place every 
member of a ship’s navigational force upon 
the same basis of efficiency, whether one ear 
be as keen as the other or whether the hear- 
ing of one member of the staff be more acute 
than the rest of them. In this particular alone 
the Gardner apparatus is a very distinct ad- 
vance in the direction of the uses for sub- 
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marine signalling as an aid to navigation. 
The apparatus can be arranged either to 
sound a warning bell on shipboard or blow 
the whistle automatically of the steamer, and 
thus, despite any opinion to the contrary, due 
warning may be given of the vessel’s actual 
presence within the danger or warning zone. 

Let us see how these remarkable results are 
effected and then we can appreciate the won- 
derful simplicity of the whole invention, which 
has for his initial ogject merely the gover- 
nance of an electric crrent, or, rather, a cir- 
cuit which, in turn, controls a number of 
mechanical niovements. 

At the sound-receiving station the essential 
apparatus consists of a vibrator sufficiently 
sensitive to respond to the faintest impulse of 
the proper sound waves. This vibrator or 
resonator, whichever one chooses to call it, 
is fundamentally a strip of very thin metallic 
tape so attached to the inside of a vessel’s 
bottom plating that it can receive readily all 
the vibrations imparted to that portion of 
the ship’s skin exposed to the submarine sound 
waves. In this manner the tape vibrates sym- 
pathetically to all the impulses reaching the 
craft’s submerged plating. But, being tuned 
to a definite note, the required magnitude or 


amplification of these responsive vibrations 
takes place only upon the arrival of the right 
tone, at which time the tape starts the elec- 
trical action upon which depend all further 
effects at the receiving station. 


The movements of the steel tape are so 
small, even at the required amplification, that 
no change is perceptible under a strong mag- 
nifying glass. Where one-thousandth of an 
inch is considered a fine adjustment for tele- 
graphic relays, in the case of the Gardner 
instrument, a still more exquisite adjustment 
is necessary to regulate the carbon contacts 
of the microphone, which regulates the open- 
ing and closing of the electric circuit: 


“To meet the requirements of such minute 
movements, none of the usual methods for ad- 
justing contacts being suitable, a carbon-pencil 
microphone is mounted upon the resonant tape. 
This microphone consists of two carbon contacts, 
the upper and larger carbon pencil being of such 
weight and dimensions that it will vibrate in uni- 
son with the tape upon the arrival of any note 
- not corresponding to the natural period to which 
the vibrator is tuned, but which will remain rela- 
tively stationary, as compared with the tape, when 
the latter is vibrated responsively to the proper 
note, at which time contact between the two car- 
bons is imperfect, thereby increasing their elec- 
trical resistance and reducing the amount of cur- 
rent which can pass through them. This is the 
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G VU 
THREE NOTES AT ONCE 
In this diagram is shown the arrangement of a three- 
tone instrument, which requires the simultaneous sound- 
ing of all three notes to secure the release of the relay 


tongue before the desired operation which follows can 
take place. 
































key of the whole operation. As Mr. Gardner 
better expresses it: 

‘With silence, or with an unsuitable note, the 
pressure of the pencil is, therefore, constant; but 
upon the arrival of a sound in agreement with 
the pitch of the vibrator, amplification follows, 
and the intimacy of contact between pencil and 


vibrator are diminished.’ ” 


The multi-form note of the apparatus, which 
can be better comprehended by reference to 
the diagrams, would be especially valuable in 
naval or military operations where the prime 
aim is secrecy and the prevention of “inter- 
ference” on the part of the enemy. These 
several strips or resénators can be tuned to 
any one of a large range of possible tonic 
combinations and these changes can be effect- 
ed rapidly and in a manner to deceive the foe. 

As an aid to navigation, one of these re- 
ceiving resonators would be placed below the 
waterline and on each side of the vessel’s 
bow and, by introducing an electrical resist- 
ance, a dial would be arranged so as to show 
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REDUCTION AND RESISTANCE 


The apparatus here shown avails itself of the mode in which the 


waves intercept one another. It is found 


that, by mounting the carbon C’ at or near one of the nodes, the free vibration of the steel tape or resonator S$ 
is not dampened or suppressed; and, therefore, the current reduction or resistance at the carbon contacts of the 
microphone is really much greater than when the carbon C’ is placed near a loop where the greatest movement 
is. As a result, an undesirable sound is less likely to produce the disturbance necessary to upset the electrical 
balance by which the relay tongue 7 is shifted to the pole N and the relay current B brought into play which 


controls the ultimate action. 


on which side the disturbance or sound was 
greatest, and thus indicate automatically and 


visually the direction of the signal’s source. 
Again, when the index ceased to register, the 
observer would know that the ship had passed 
beyond the warning zone. 


“If, as seems to be the case, this device of a 
submarine wireless telegraphy has rendered it 
possible for communications to be made between 
one submarine -and another below the surface, 
the whole aspect of naval strategy will be modi- 
fied. The embarrassments of the French gov- 
ernment in maneuvering squadrons of sub- 
marines grow out of the fact that the radius of 
action of these vessels must be extended with 
great caution owing to the tendency to get out 
of touch with the commanding authority. Sub- 
marines in the French navy are handled as a 
rule in isolated units. There are modes of com- 
munication between two vessels of this descrip- 
tion, but they remain crude, and for the most 
part unavailable in war. If a code of signals 
be devised on the basis of the musical notes al- 
ready described it would be impossible for mes- 
sages to be tapped, no matter from what direc- 
tion they might come. Indeed, the accidents to 
the French submarines, and to the British vessels 
of this type have been in the main due to the 
lack of any facilities for communication between 
them. Granting, then, that one submarine can 
transmit intelligible messages of no great com- 
plexity to another, these craft will be consider- 
able factors in naval campaigns.” 

By the adoption of a telegraphic recording 


instrument and the use of a dot and dash 
code it would be possible to transmit signals 
by this wireless method and to have a record 
of them so as to avoid the possibility of mis- 
taken interpretation. In this way, a surface 
vessel could keep in touch with submarines 
lying entirely submerged, and in this particu- 
lar a distinct advance would be gained over 
the present use of aerial wireless as now 
adopted in some of the foreign services for 
this purpose. 

This system has already been adapted to 
the control of a wireless submarine. 


“These functions are controlled by the voice, 
and when the orders are given in the proper tone 
the apparatus responds with uncanny promptness 
to these commands. A further use of the system 
is that of possibly controlling the detonation of 
submarine mines, the various groups being made 
responsive to certain musical notes, or succession 
of notes. This not only adds to the passiveness 
of the mine in the presence of friendly vessels, 
but it makes it more deadly certain in the pres- 
ence of a foe, while simplifying the whole instal- 
lation by doing away with much of the expense 
and the complications associated with the usual 
mine cables and their troublesome and uncertain 
connections, Further, this system of sound con- 
trol can be adapted to the turning on and off of 
the lights in gas-illuminated channel buoys, and 
there is an endless list of possible uses to which 
this invention may be put.” 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF GOSSIP 


HERE is an essential identity be- 
tween the gossip and the genius. 
T Dr. J. D. Logan, a well-known 
writer on psychology, makes this 
statement, but he admits that, 
to the ordinary man, no two beings seem so 
far apart as the gossip and the genius. The 
one exhibits a low form of mentality, and 
the other astonishes by the originality and 
creative: powers of his mind. Psychology, 
however, observes that the contents of the 
consciousness of each are produced by neural 
processes which work in the same way, with 
the same spontaneity and tendency to repro- 
duce every fragment of past experience. For 
science, adds Dr. Logan, who writes in The 
Canadian Magazine, the mind of the gossip 
has a characteristic identity with the mind of 
the genius, because both think by what is 
known technically as “total recall.” 

Now what seems so formidable under this 
title will turn out easy of comprehension, and, 
moreover, acquaintance with it will satisfy 
intellectual curiosity. The gossip habit may 
be idiotic, amiable or scandalous, but in all 
its forms the problem is the same—namely, 
to discover how certain minds from the 
thought of one thing pass to all sorts of re- 
mote connections, sane and silly, rational and 
grotesque, relevant and irrelevant. When we 
discover this, the cause of gossip, we shall 
learn a piquant fact—that those whom we 
designate as scandal mongers are at fault in 
the mind, not in the heart. The scandal- 
mongering will be perceived as the natural 
and inevitable outcome of certain peculiar 
brain processes. 

It should be understood at the outset that 
there is nothing more unoriginal than original- 
ity, because so-called original ideas well up 
from the depths of consciousness in obedience 
to the workings of associated brain processes. 
Now the essential difference between the gos- 
sip mind and the original mind is that the 
latter ignores all trivial, grotesque and irrele- 
vant suggestions and conserves only those 
which bear strictly on the topic, end or prob- 
lem in review. The thoughts of the gossip 
have connection but not coherence. The 
thoughts of the genius have coherence but 
likewise connection and unity. But the matter 
of their thoughts, the contents of their minds 
are in both supplied spontaneously by a pe- 
culiar congeries of associated brain processes. 


Let us consider the nature and workings of 
these processes as modern psychology explains 
them. 

In the view of the older psychology, the 
baby, as it grows, gradually puts its universe 
together from bits of experience, as if the in 
fant at first knew and identified this object, 
that object and another, and then related thet! 
into the parts of the system of things we call 
the world. In the modern view the process 0} 
coming to know a world of related objects is 
rather one of analyzing a whole into recog 
nizable parts. The baby’s universe at first is, 
in William James’s celebrated phrase, “onc 
big, blooming, buzzing confusion”—not a more 
or less clearly perceived number of single, 
separate objects. The baby’s method of get- 
ting an ordered world, ordered perceptions 
and ideas of things is by painfully taking the 
big, blooming, buzzing confusion of parents, 
nurse, fists, toes, milk bottle and what not to 
pieces, much as a boy takes a clock to pieces 
to see how it is made. The first process of 
the mind, then, in acquiring knowledge is 
called by modern psychologists “dissociation.” 

But the baby, as it grows, would not get 
very far on the road to knowledge if it only 
discriminated aspects or elements of the world 
it sees, hears, tastes and touches. It must 
learn to make all sorts of re-combinations of 
the discriminated elements; or, as a matter 
of fact, it does this spontaneously, naturally: 


“This process of reconstruction, of re-combina- 
tion, is called by psychologists ‘association.’ But, 
as we shall see immediately, association is not, as 
with the older psychologists, strictly a mental 
process; it is now viewed as essentially a cere- 
bral or mechanical process—an activity of the 
brain, not of the mind. And, before we proceed, 
let us remember that this cerebral process is also 
the elementary basis of memory and voluntary 
thinking. 

“We may see the nature and workings of asso- 
ciation by reflecting on one or two familiar in- 
stances. Consider first the most familiar of all— 
recalling the name of a person. To-day you 
meet X on the street and he takes you by the 
hand, greeting you genially. You reply in the 
same cordial manner, but you cannot recall his 
name. You say good-bye, and immediately begin 
to go over in your mind all the possible places 
where you might have met X before, and all the 
persons with whom you might have met him. 
The name is just on the tip of your tongue; but 
no, it escapes you; at last you give the matter 
up and go on about your business. Three weeks 
later you are on the street again, or at your desk, 
with your thaughts completely away from the 
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problem of the name of X, when all of sudden 
the name pops into your mind and escapes from 
your tongue, for no reason that you can dis- 
cover. 

“Consider, again, an instance which is equally 
familiar, but which works out in another way. 
Your wife says to you: ‘John, I want you to buy 
a 49A spool of Clark’s silk thread, salmon shade, 
which, please, bring with you when you come 
home at noon for luncheon. But you are so for- 
getful that I am going to tie a sample of the 
thread around the index finger of your hand; 
then you can’t forget my commission.’ Your 
wife is a good psychologist. She understands 
that the thread on the finger will be seen fre- 
quently, and the oftener it is seen the more fre- 
quently will you think of your commission, until 
it will be practically impossible for you to forget 
it; and sure enough you do bring home the re- 
quired spool.” 


Now, this second instance of what is im- 
properly called association of ideas explains 
the first instance. The problem is to under- 
stand how the sight of one object calls up the 
memory of another object. Modern psychol- 
ogy submits that there can be no solution of 
this problem if we view the mind as an entity 
in which we can pigeonhole simple ideas, 
separate and unrelated, and pick them out of 
their resting places just when wanted, for 
there would be thus no explanation of the 


spontaneous and sudden appearance of an idea 
long after we had given up the search for it, 
as happened in the instance of the name to be 
recalled. But modern psychology does offer 


a sensible explanation. To-day this science is 
more or less psychological in method, and its 
fundamental formula is: “No psychosis with- 
out neurosis.” That is to say, all our mental 
processes are conditioned or caused by brain 
processes. 

Whereas, then, the older psychologists held 
that “ideas” are associated in the mind, mod- 
ern psychologists submit that not “ideas” but 
“objects” are associated in experience, and 
that these objects leave in the brain substance 
or neural system relatively indelible impres- 
sions. Every object leaves its mark in the 
way of a “brain tract”; and so, when two or 
more objects are associated thus a network 
of brain tracts is formed. Consequently, when 
later on one of the past associated objects is 
seen again or heard or experienced in any 
way, this related impression starts a move- 
ment along and through the associated brain 
tracts until, as in the case of the name of a 
person, when we are not thinking of the sec- 
ond or absent object at all, when in fact we 
have dismissed it from our thoughts alto- 
gether, into our mind it saunters. 
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The truth of this doctrine is proved by the 
case of the wife’s commission and the thread 
on the finger. For what were associated were 
brain impressions caused by the voice of the 
wife and unusual sight of the thread on the 
finger. The frequent sight of the thread kept 
the original brain tract open or active. The 
brain serves as a switchboard and shunted 
the idea on one track over to and down an- 
other track. With the train of ideas thus 
constantly moving it was impossible for the 
commission to be forgotten. 

We may, then, put this down as a funda- 
mental law of psychology: the materials of 
our thoughts, the contents of our minds, our 
memories of past experiences and the order 
of our ideas are the outcome of mechanical 
processes of the brain. Whatever we think 
of, no matter what its remoteness in connec- 
tion with present experience, is conditioned 
and caused not by pure mind but by automatic 
variations in associated brain processes. This 
is called the law of “neural habit.” 

This law, however, only partially explains 
the comical absurdity of the inveterately gar- 
rulous woman. It tells us only that her brain 
is responsible for the remarkable transitions 
of her thoughts as she prates on, the original- 
ity of her ideas. It does not explain how the 
garrulous woman’s type of mind differs from 
the ordinary type of mind. To the first law 
we must add another and somewhat subsidiary 
law, namely—Unless some outward impres- 
sion, sound, sight or sensation of touch, at- 
tract and divert the current of our ideas, or 
unless some of the brain processes are, 
through past experience, more intimately and 
habitually associated than others, the mind 
must recall and reproduce every fragment of 
experience once a brain tract is set in mo- 
tion by an impression or reflection. This is 
called the law of “total recall.” 

As it happens, however, most minds do not 
work in accordance with the law of total re- 
call. For the reasons given—irrupting out- 
ward impressions or inward obstructing ten- 
dencies in the brain tracts—most of us are 
saved from the jungle of connections in our 
thoughts which characterize the garrulous 
woman’s type of mind. Yet we may note the 
tendency present in our own minds by con- 
sidering what actually goes on there when, 
for instance, we are writing an essay or mak- 
ing a speech. Is is not true that in these cases 
all sorts of absurd ideas, comic suggestions, 
grotesque images, utterly irrelevant and un- 
worthy reflections enter our minds along with 
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the same, serious and relevant? Yet we make 
our essay or speech coherent and unified by 
rejecting the former and affirming and using 
only the latter. Whatever the worth of the 
contents of our minds in the time of composi- 
tion and expression, the silly and the sane, 
the irrelevant and the relevant have precisely 
the same origin—the tendency of the mind to 
reproduce experience by total recall. 

In the gossip and the genius this tendency 
is extreme. In the most of us it is the merest 
tendency and, behold, we have only prosaic 
minds! But if by grace of nature we are 
thus saved from being gossips, bores or scan- 
dal mongers, at the same time we are pre- 
vented from belonging to that body of excep- 
tional and eccentric persons called geniuses. 
For what makes a genius is the tendency of 
his brain processes to take all sorts of eccen- 
tric directions and thus, like a divining rod, 
discover in the depths of consciousness those 
remote but rational connections which aston- 
ish ordinary minds. 

There are two other species of gossips 
which we must consider briefly. A comical 
interest belongs to the harmless or amiable 
chattering of the kind of gossip mind repre- 


sented by Mrs. Sampson in Fergus Hume’s 
“Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” or Miss Bates 
in Jane Austen’s “Emma,” or the nurse in 
“Romeo and Juliet,” because the transition of 
their thoughts is so ingenious and remote, the 


contrasts so unexpected and absurd. The 
other two species have no exemplars in litera- 
ture. They are found solely in life. They are 
the scandal monger and the bore: 


“The bore, that is, the slave of literal fact, who 
recounts every detail of his experience in the 
most dry and fanciless manner, could not be ad- 
mitted into literature simply because his utterly 
uninteresting talk would repel, and spoil the nar- 
rative. Usually these fanciless gossips are men 
who revere every fact equally. Of course they 
are harmless because they deal only in remin- 
iscences of local and personal history. Their 
formula for an opening is—‘I remember when I 
was— Their stories and narratives are insuffer- 
ably long-drawn-out, and are always without 
point. Here again total recall is at work. But 
there is a lack of piquancy in their gossip, for 
two reasons: first, the poverty of their experi- 
ence is so great that they have nothing but the 
narrowest and most unromantic facts of local or 
personal history to reproduce; and, secondly, 
their own interest in their experience is diffused 
equally over every part of it, and when repro- 
duced, is done so without variety or contrast— 
it is nothing but a slow, deadly treadmill of flat 
reminiscences. And to write about them is as 
uninteresting and uninspiring as the treadmill of 
their own minds. Therefore let us turn to the 
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third species of the gossip, which, if he is a 
reprehensible member of society, is at least inter- 
esting in his mental processes and in his familiar 
haunts and works. I mean the scandal-monger. 

“At the outstart we may lay it down as a prin- 
ciple that from the mental (or moral) point of 
view there is with the genuine scandal-monger 
no intention to do harm. For there are two 
types of this class of human beings. There is 
the ‘simon-pure’ gossip—the frequenter of Dorcas 
societies, sewing circles, thimble-teas, and coun- 
try grocery stores. Then there is the really 
vicious scandal-monger, who, on hearing a man 
defamed or scandalized, runs to him with tales, 
considerably enlarged and colored, of what was 
said about him. This is the poison of the ser- 
pent; the intention is to sting, wound, poison and 
stir up hatred and strife.” 


But the genuine gossiper of scandal is one 
who essentially suffers from lack of variety 
and intensity of interests. Now there is noth- 
ing so interesting as the lives and the sins of 
human creatures. Nothing else affords so 
piquant a topic of conversation as these, 
chiefly because a man’s life and his sins, be- 
ing really private concerns of an individual 
who would conceal their inner side, have the 
character of what is known as news. But 
who is so important in his own eyes or in the 
eyes of others as the news bearer? Really, 
then, the genuine scandal monger means only 
to be a news monger. For those who lack a 
broad variety and deep intensity of interests 
there is nothing else to talk about save local 
social history and the lives and characters of 
their neighbors. 

This, however, explains only part of the 
matter. How shall we account for the peculiar 
working of the mental switchboard of the 
scandal gossiper? The explanation is that, 
as we Say, he likes to hear himself talk. Now 
this is only another way of saying that the 
mind of the scandal monger works by total 
recall. For we note that his mind passes from 
the pettiest detail to the most alarming moral 
recriminations ; 


“The subject of discourse—the victim—may be 
A, B, C or D, good, bad or indifferent charac- 
ters; yet each is satisfactory as a theme for the 
scandalizer. But it all happens to be mere talk, 
mere reproduction of fragments of experience 
seen or heard; the incidents of a day’s or a 
week’s experience rush to the mind of the gos- 
siper and are uttered freely, pell-mell. For let 
the subject of discourse appear on the scene, and 
at once the attitude of the scandalizer changes 
from garrulous defamation to respect or kindli- 
ness; and the talk is shifted to some other citi- 
zen equally respectable, but out of hearing. 

“In short, the scandal-monger suffers from a 
poverty of experience, but, being gifted with a 
mind conditioned by brain processes that work 
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by total recall, his thoughts fly to the most 
piquant object of his experience, and because 
that object is absent and, therefore, does not ob- 
struct his thoughts, his tongue wags on inces- 
santly and remorselessly. And so his sin is 
chiefly a matter of peculiar brain organization, 
and secondarily the result of congregating with 
others who love to wallow in the mire of piquant 
and salacious ‘news.’ 

“In conclusion: What makes the gossip an 
interesting object of scientific explanation is not 
the fact that this species of human beings is a 
character in our comic literature or is an eccen- 
tric member of society; but the fact that the 
gossip is allied to the genius. The essential like- 
ness between the two is the extraordinary power 
of each to make novel or original connections 
between ideas; but this power which seems so 
original is, after all, wholly unoriginal, since it 
depends on the automatic reproductions of remote 
fragments of experience by total recall.” 


The essential difference between the two is 


the power of genius to distinguish between 
the worthy and the unworthy, the relevant 
and the irrelevant, in the stream of his ideas— 
the sagacity which enables him to discover 
in the jungle of connections amongst his 
thoughts and fancies the one which has re- 
mained hidden from other minds, to hold to 
this new idea, ignoring all others of its com- 
panions and to bring it forth to the light of 
day. There is nothing in genius save an ex- 
traordinary power to think, to sustain thought ; 
but behind this power are persistently active 
associated brain processes—incessantly switch- 
ing ideas into consciousness. 

So that we ordinary creatures are quite 
right when we describe those of our fellows 
who surpass us in originality, who approach 
the genius, as “brainy” men. Literally, genius 
is brains. 





MUSIC 


MODERN 


N increasing proportion of young 
and middle-aged persons suffer 
from partial or total deafness, 
according to the statistics com- 

NDC piled recently by the scientific 
authorities of the Sorbonne in Paris. Yet 
the mechanism of the ear was never more 
carefully studied by specialists. The unnoted 
deterioration of the hearing of average people 
forms the subject of a study in The Albany 
Review (London) by Dr. Elizabeth Godfrey, 
who has specialized in the field to which she 
devotes the ensuing considerations. It ap- 
pears to her that the majority of civilized per- 
sons to-day must be afflicted with loss of fine- 
ness and power of discrimination in hearing, 
as the reports of hospital clinics and school 
boards prove to repletion. The kind of music 
that grows increasing popular, to say nothing 
of the constitution of the modern orchestra 
and the aims of the professional trainer of the 
voice, seem to her evidence in support of this 
view. The reign of the harpsichord, the 
spinnet, the lute, the mandolin and the guitar 
is quite over. These instruments are pre- 
served merely as curiosities. In place of the 
four-and-twenty fiddlers, once thought so 
grand, we have massed bands. The cathedral 
choir of a dozen men and a score of boys is 
superseded by the mammoth choir of several 
hundred voices. Modern music is almost 
swamped by its own size. 


DETERIORATION 


AS EVIDENCE OF THE GENERAL 


IN HEARING 


If there is gain there is also loss, insists 
Dr. Gorfrey. The volume of sound is im- 
mense, impressive, sometimes magnificent. 

But what of its quality? 

The tone, replies our authority, is inevitably 
blurred by too great numbers, and tho the 
time under a good leader may be accurate in 
its salient points and the attack may be good, 
it is manifestly impossible that some forty 
first violins should take it up with the pre- 
cision of four, and the worst is the modern 
ear seems unable to detect the flaw. The 
musical critic is satisfied, the crowd flocks 
after the big orchestra, while chamber music 
becomes more and more the peculiar delight 
of the elect. 

The same is true of the massed choirs. The 
effects are broad, not seldom coarse. Purity 
of tone is neither missed nor mourned. Those 
who are aroused to enthusiasm by the render- 
ings of eighteenth century oratorios in the 
modern manner would probably be deaf to the 
exquisite beauties of the same music given by 
a small, highly trained choir of men and boys 
after the traditions of Handel’s own day. 

The sphere of the soloist is also invaded by 
this spirit of exaggeration induced by the 
growing defects of the modern ear. The 
deafer we grow the louder becomes our music, 
and the louder our music the deafer we get. 
We do not look now for a sympathetic inter- 
pretation of the composer. If the tone is loud 
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enough to fill a vast hall, if the execution 
amazes, as the tricks of the contortionist 
amaze, that is all the modern audience asks. 
The pianist must be possessed of a powerful 
physique rather than of a perfect ear and 
delicate touch or fine sensibility if he is to 
make any mark to-day. Forte and piano must 
be exaggerated, while rhythm, phrasing, that 
modulation which sought expression in the 
finger tips rather than in the pedals goes to 
the wall in favor of noise and lightning speed. 

Neither has the violinist escaped the general 
contagion. If he seeks popularity he must 
astonish before he can enchant. It is the 
feat of dexterity rather than the message that 
the modern audience asks from him. 

As far as singing is concerned, if the 
singers of an elder day could return to earth 
and listen to their successors, they might de- 
clare theirs a lost art. We have vocalists in 
plenty, but no singers. Voice production has 
put singing wholly out of fashion. Directly 
the fortunate possessor of a voice realizes his 


A MARVEL IN 


MODERN BIOLOGY AND 


gift, he forthwith hastens to a specialist to 
have it trained on the most approved scientific 
methods, and the results are sound and fury 
signifying nothing. The whole aim of the 
process is to develop the throat, by vocal gym- 
nastics, into an organ capable of reaching the 
farthest limits of a vast hall. The majority 
of voices are deficient in capacity and com- 
pass sufficient to attain this end and can 
acquire the requisite loudness only at the ex- 
pense of what we may call the singing quality, 
of all sweetness, tenderness, delicate grada- 
tion of tone, of the ease and spontaneity that 
make the singing of a bird the very voice of 
joy. Worst of all, the ear is outraged and 
refuses to act as guide to the rebel throat, 
and the people of to-day, with their deterior- 
ated sense of hearing, love to have it so. It 
is quite common to hear a singer applauded 
and encored who has bellowed through a love 
song, wholly out of tune, because she has 
reached an astonishingly high note and held 
on to it as an acrobatic feat. 


ITS BEAR- 


ING ON THE MECHANICAL THEORY OF LIFE 


HE most enigmatical case with 
which modern biology has to 
7 deal is the regeneration of the 
eye in the tadpoles of salaman- 
: ders. If the lens be removed 
from the eye of a young tadpole, the animal 
proceeds to manufacture a new one to take 
its place and the eye becomes as perfect as 
before. That such a process should take place 
at all is remarkable enough, observes Profes- 
sor Edmund Beecher Wilson in his lecture on 
biology at Columbia University. But from a 
technical point of view, he adds, this is not 
the most remarkable feature of the case. 
What fills the embryologist with astonish- 
ment is the fact that the new lens is not 
formed in the same way or from the same 
material as the old one. In the normal de- 
velopment of the tadpole from the egg, as in 
all other vertebrate animals, the lens is formed 
from the outer skin or ectoderm of the head. 
In the replacement of the lens after removal 
it arises from the cells of the iris which form 
the edge of the optic cup, and this originates 
in the embryo not from the outer skin but as 
an outgrowth from the brain. 
As far as we can see, neither the animal 
itself nor any of its ancestors can have had 


experience of such a process. How then can 
such a power have been acquired, and how 
does it inhere in the structure of the organ- 
ism? If the process of repair be due to some 
kind of intelligent action, as some naturalists 
have supposed, why should not the higher ani- 
mals and man possess a similar capacity? 

To these questions biology can at present 
give no reply. 

In the face of such a case, the scientist who 
defines life as a mere mechanical process must 
simply confess himself for the moment at a 
standstill. There are some able naturalists 
who have in recent years argued that by the 
very nature of the case such phenomena are 
incapable of a rational explanation along the 
lines of a physico-chemical or mechanistic 
analysis. These theorists have urged, accord- 
ingly, that we must postulate in the living or- 
ganism some form of controlling or regulating 
agency which does not lie in its physico- 
chemical configuration and is not a form of 
physical energy—something that may be akin 
to the form of intelligence (conscious or un- 
conscious) and to which the physical energies 
are in some fashion subject. To this sup- 
posed factor in the vital processes have been 
applied such terms as “entelechy” (from 
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Aristotle) or the “psychoid.” Some writers 
have even employed the word “soul” in this 
sense—altho this technical and limited use of 
the word should not be confounded with the 
more usual and more general one with which 
we are familiar. Views of this kind repre- 
sent a return, in some measure, to earlier 
vitalistic conceptions, but differ from the latter 
in that they are an outcome of exact and 
definite experimental work. They are there- 
fore often spoken of collectively as neo-vital- 
ism. 


Without entering into a detailed criticism 
of this doctrine, Professor Wilson avers that 
to him it seems not to be science, but is 
either a kind of metaphysics or an act of 
faith, He owns to complete inability to see 
how our scientific understanding of the mat- 
ter is in any way advanced by applying such 
names as entelechy or psychoid to the un- 
known factors of the vital activities. They 
are words that have been written into certain 
spaces that are otherwise blank in our record 
of knowledge. It is Doctor Wilson’s view 


that scientists will do better as investigators 
of natural phenomena frankly to admit that 
these things stand for realities not yet under- 


stood. The scientist must continue his efforts 
to fill up these blanks in biological knowledge. 
Has science any other way of doing this ex- 
cept by observation, experiment, comparison 
and the resolution of more complex prenomena 
into simpler components? The mechanistic 
hypothesis or machine theory of living beings 
is not fully established. It may not be ade- 
quate or even true. Nevertheless, and until 
every other hypothesis or possibility has been 
tuled out, biologists should hold fast to the 
working program that has created the science 
of biology. The vitalistic hypothesis may be 
held and is held as a matter of faith. But 
we cannot call it science without misuse of the 
word. 


The scientist who adopts the theory that 
vital processes are mechanical merely and 
have nothing to do with what the teachers of 
ethics call life—the scientist, in a word, who 
adopts the machine theory as a general inter- 
pretation of vital phenomena—must make 
clear to us how the machine was made before 
we can admit the validity of his theory even 
in a single case. Any structural feature in a 
living organism that is useful to the organism 
because of its construction is what scientists 
call a structural adaptation. When such adap- 
tations are present the believer in the theory 
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that life is a mechanical process has for the 
most part a relatively easy task in his inter- 
pretation. 

He has a far more difficult knot to disen- 
tangle in the case of the so-called functional 
adaptations where the organism modifies its 
activities and often also its structure in re- 
sponse to changed conditions. The nature of 
these phenomena may be illustrated by a few 
examples chosen so as to form a progressive 
series. 

If a spot on the skin be rubbed for some 
time the first result is a direct and obviously 
mechanical one. The skin is worn away. But 
if the rubbing be continued long enough and 
be not too severe, an indirect effect is pro- 
duced that is precisely the opposite of the 
initial direct one. The skin is replaced, be- 
comes thicker than before and a hardening is 
produced that protects the spot from further 
injury. The healing of a wound involves 
similar action. Again, remove one kidney or 
one lung and the remaining one will in time 
enlarge to assume, as far as it is able, the 
functions of both. If the leg of a lobster or 
of a salamander be amputated, the wound 
not only heals but a new leg is regenerated 
in place of that which is lost. If a flatworm 
be cut in two the front piece grows out a new 
tail, the hind piece a new head, and two per- 
fect worms result. Finally it has been found 
in certain cases, including animals as highly 
organized as salamanders, that, if the egg be 
separated into two parts at an early period of 
development, each part develops into a perfect 
embryo animal of half the usual size, and 
twins are the result. In each of these cases 
the astonishing fact is that a mechanical in- 
jury sets up in the organism a complicated 
adaptive response in the form of operations 
which, in the end, counteract the initial me- 
chanical effect. 

It is no doubt true that somewhat similar 
self-adjustments or responses may be said to 
take place in certain non-living mechanical 
systems, such as the spinning top or the gyro- 
scope. But those that occur in the living body 
are of such general occurrence, of such com- 
plexity and variety and of so design-like a 
quality, that they may fairly be regarded as 
among the most characteristic of the vital 
activities. It is precisely this characteristic 
of vital phenomena that renders their accurate 
analysis so difficult and complex a task. It is 
largely for this reason that the biological 
sciences, as a whole, still stand far behind 
the physical sciences. 
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rey NE of the reasons why poetry, at 
least new poetry, is so little read 
O is that it demands so much con- 
centration of thought and feeling 
on the part of the reader. Read as 
we read a magazine story or newspaper head- 
lines, a really fine poem becomes a strange sort of 
jargon. We may catch the meaning of words and 
phrases, but the meaning of the poem itself van- 
ishes. There is not much else in it than appears 
in an elaborate algebraic equation to the eye of 
one unversed in algebra. The fault, of course, 
often rests with the poem. There is much affec- 
tation, these days, of the cryptic and the esoteric; 
but even the best of poetry demands a concentra- 
tion which we rarely give to the printed page. 
Most of us learn with painstaking study to read 
poetry with appreciation, just as we must learn in 
the same way to look at sculpture or painting 
with appreciation. And it is far more important 
for us to learn how to read poetry than how to 
look at a painting or hear a great symphony. The 
first is a surer mark of culture than is the second 
or third. Absence of opportunity to study great 
paintings or hear great harmonies excuses un- 
counted thousands for their shortcomings in these 
respects. But no one can excuse himself or herself 
by a lack of opportunity to read over and over 
great and beautiful poems until the poetic taste 
becomes educated and a real liking for the right 
things developed. It is probable that our schools 
and colleges have hurt rather than helped the de- 
velopment of poetic appreciation, first by the in- 
variable analytic method of attack (attack is the 
word: there is something hostile in it), and sec- 
ond by forcing young minds into the study of 
poems too great or too remote or too erudite in 
their content. The love of poetic literature has 
certainly waned as the courses of English in our 
colleges have developed. The excuse offered is 
that the colleges are training not writers but 
teachers of English literature; but is it too much 
to hope that some day they will train both writers 
and teachers? 

All of which is leading us into the controversial 
field, from which it is intended that this depart- 
ment shall be kept clear. One of the notable 
productions in the magazines last month was Mr. 
Wood’s poem in Scribner's. He takes a pagan 
subject and converts it, before he is through, into 
a Christian theme. It is a new Pan whom he 
introduces to us: 


THE PRAYER OF PAN 
By WiLt1AmM Hervey Woops 


“But I, I have no soul !”— 

The voice arose, 
Man’s tone, but with an intake spent and slow 
And shuddering, like a child’s; while twilight 


gray 
Between the dawn and day, when old men die, 
Wrapped the wet woods, and made the ruined 
shrine 
And that goat-footed: shape that huddled there, 
Shadowy as dreams. 
‘ And startled night-folk shy 
With poiséd foot and doubting senses heard 
The prayer of Pan. 


“Wilt thou not let me be, 
Thou harrier of Olympus? All are gone, 
Gone and forgot who once kept court with Jove, 
Save only me, and me thou followest hard. 
I know thee, who thou art, and whom thou mad- 

est 

Thy messenger; for once in Jericho’s 
Fig-orchards hiding, all unseen I saw 
(Unseen of men, but naked still to thee), 
Saw Him whose name thou wilt not let me speak 
Stoop down and take from woman-arms a babe, 
And knew him mother of all motherhood, 
By what dread names so e’er in other worlds 
They throne him, But for me, he will not look 
On me. I have no soul.” 


He paused, and still 
The drear autumnal rain forgot to drip, 
And winds of daybreak, on which passing souls 
Go winging hence, were dumb: they had not 


nown ; 
Till now what wailing meant. 


“Why must I die”— 
Again the pleading voice—“‘who am not man, 
And yet not all a beast, but, beast or man, 
Wholly thy creature’s creature, and not thine? 
I have not fought against thee, but of old 
Believed and trembled; yea, thou pitiful 
To all but me, be judge if poor old Pan, 
Goat-hoofed, goat-hearted, piping in the wood 
His silly tunes, e’er set himself for ill 
To aught of thine? And yet thou_bidd’st me now 
Die, and be done. Be done! No more to see 
How silently the earth puts on the day, 
And with what conscious majesty the stars 
Into their kingdom come; to hear no more 
Converse of growing leaves, and winds at play, 
And silvery-laughing stream, nor aye at dusk 
When dewy breezes o’er the copses sigh, 
To scent the flowers of night. To die, to cease, 
And ’mid quick Nature’s teeming turmoil, lie 
Mere earth, a clot of trampled ooze! Alas, 
Would I had been thy beast, thy sparrow small, 
The worthless, happy thing that, falling, knows 
Its Maker by, and watching. Kind art thou, 
Yea, kind to all thine own; but I am Pan, 
The beast, outcast, unowned, and dying.” 
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Then 
A sudden wind arose, and ceased; a sound, 
A sense of some great footstep coming, shook 
The bristling wood; all earth was ear; ev’n stones 
Listened by curdling brooks, and ’neath the hills 
The dawn itself stood waiting. He who prayed 
Had now an unseen audience. 


“ 


» + ZO, 
As Jove went and his compeers,” thus the voice, 
Now but a whisper low; “yet, ere I pass, 
One boon I crave, who have not asked before 
Or gift or grace:—Thou unforgetting God, 
Forget who calls thee now, and, smiling down, 
Think me a man, thy foolish, erring man, 
Who, childlike, oft hath brought his bruiséd heart, 
And cried thee, ‘Oh, and Oh, my Father!’ Yea, 
As such an one appraise me; yet, not now 
Send help or pity, but for once, ay, once, 
Give me to praise. Lend me a human soul, 
And teach me hallelujahs !” 


Was it heard, 
Who knows? 


That pagan prayer? 
oh, sweet, 
The charméd air that now, not sound alone, 
But ripest harvests of each single sense, 
Thrilled on the ear. 


But sweet, 


Moonlight was there, and 


dew, 
The violet’s fragrance and the thrush’s hymn, 
Grace of the fawn, and touches silken-soft 
As moving shadows’ kisses, married all 
tn that one throbbing psalm. Yea, and white 

dreams 
That lonely haunt Himalayan peaks remote 
Of Manhood, things too high, too faint, too far, 
For spoken prayer or praising, in that strain 
Poured forth their worship, till the dreary wood 
Seemed Eden ere the first star-songs of dawn 
Lapsed into silence. 

Thrice the music soared 

And sank. And last, again that sobbing breath, 
“My Father, oh, my Father!” broke and ceased. 
And day’s red lances pierced the silent shrine. 


If Upton Sinclair were to write what he most 
wishes to write, we venture the guess that he 
would devote himself not to describing the inside 
of slaughter houses and millionaires’ homes, but 
to the writing of poetry. His first novel, “King 
Midas,” had some fine lyrical poetry in it (in 
prose), and we are glad to see him, in The In- 
dependent, indulging this side of his talent: 


UPON A STEAMSHIP 
By Upton SINCLAIR 


All night, without the gates of slumber lying, 
I listen to the joy of falling water, 
And to the throbbing of an iron heart. 


In ages past, men went upon the sea, 

Waiting the pleasure of the chainless winds; 
But now the course is laid, the billows part; 
Mankind has spoken: “Let the ship go there!” 


I am grown haggard and forlorn, from dreams 
That haunt me, of the time that is to be— ; 
When man shall cease from wantonness and strife, 
And lay his law upon the course of things. 

Then shall he live no more on sufferance, 

An accident, the prey of powers blind; 
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The untamed giants of nature shall bow down— 
The tides, the tempest and the lightning cease 
From mockery and destruction, and be turned 
Unto the making of the soul of man. 


We hope that The Smart Set, in losing its edi- 
tor, Mr. Towne, who possesses lyric talent of his 
own, will not cease to secure and publish poems 
of excellence, as it has done in the past with com- 
mendable frequency. The July number contained 
one of Mr. Cawein’s best: 


THE ANGEL WITH THE BOOK 
By Mapison CAWEIN 


When to that house I came which, long ago, 
My heart had builded of its joy and woe, 
Upon its threshold, lo! I paused again, 
Dreading to enter; fearing to behold 

The place wherein my Love had lived of old, 
And where my other self lay dead and slain. 


I feared to see some shape, some Hope, once dear, 

Behind the arras, dead; some face of fear 

With eyes accusing that would sear my soul, 

Taking away my manhood and my strength 

With heartbreak memories. And yet, at 
_ length, 

Again I stood within that house of dole. 


Somber and beautiful with stately things 

The long hall lay; and by the stairs the wings 
Of Life and Love rose, marble and unmarred: 
And all the walls, hung grave with tapestry, 
Gesticulated sorrow; gazed at me, 

Strange speculation in their dark regard. 


Through one tall oriel the close of day 
Glared with its crimson face and laid a ray, 
A burning finger, on the stairway where 

A trail of tears, as of a wounded heart, 

Led to a passage with a room apart, 

A room where Love had perished of despair. 


Now all was empty—silent even of sighs: 

And yet I felt within that room were eyes, 
Unearthly eyes I dared not look upon 

And feared to see; within them hell and heaven 
Of all the past: I dared not; and yet, even 
While still I stood, my feet were slowly drawn 


Into that room lit with those eyes I saw 
An Angel standing with the Book of Law; 

His raiment glittering from head to feet, 

And swords of light and darkness in his eyes; 
He stood, the great book, open to the skies, 


Like some great heart throbbing with rosy heat. 


One moment burned the vision; then I heard, 
Not with my ears, but with my soul, this word— 
“T am the Law through which Love is. Each one 
Through me must win unto his heaven or hell. 

I build the house in which the memories dwell 
Of joy and sorrow. Now my task is done.” 


And so he vanished, smiling. Holy fear 

Bowed me to earth; and flaming, very near, 

I felt his presence still, like some strange spell, 

That turned my vision inward where I saw 

That this was Love, whose other name is Law, 

For ae = | was built my House of Heaven and 
e 
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A sequence of nine poems, of various metrical 
forms, appears in The Atlantic by Richard Wat- 
son Gilder. The general title is: “In Helena’s 
Garden,” the different poems being devoted to 
different phases of the garden, such as “The 
Gray Walls of the Garden,” “The Last Flower of 
the Garden,” “The Sun Dial,” etc. An unobtru- 
sive vein of symbolism runs through the sequence, 
rather felt than seen, the garden representing or 
suggesting life. The work is daintily and facilely 
done. We reprint three poems of the series: 


THE MARBLE POOL 
By RicHarp Watson GILDER 


The marble pool, like the great sea, hath moods— 
Fierce angers, slumbers, deep beatitudes. 


In sudden gusts the pool, in lengthened waves,— 
As in a mimic tempest,—tosses and raves. 


In the still, drowsy, dreaming midday hours 

It sleeps and dreams among the dreaming flowers. 
’Neath troubled skies the surface of its sleep 
Is fretted; how the big drops rush and leap! 


Now ’tis a mirror where the sky of night 
Sees its mysterious face of starry light; 


Or where the tragic sunset is reborn, 
Or the sweet, virginal mystery of morn. 


One little pool holds ocean, brink to brink; 
One little heart can hold the world, I think. 


THE TABLE ROUND 
By RicHarp WatTSOoN GILDER 


What think youof the Table Round 
Which the garden’s rustic arbor 

In pride doth harbor? 

And what its weight, how many a pound? 
Or shall you reckon that in tons? 
For this is of earth’s mighty ones: 

A mill-stone ’tis, that turns no more, 
But, on a pier sunk deep in ground, 
Like a ship that’s come to shore, 
Content among its flowery neighbors 
It rests forever from its labors. 

Now no more ’mid grind and hammer 
Are the toiling moments past, 

But amid a milder clamor 

Stays it fast. 

For the Garden Lady here, 

When the summer sky is clear, 

With her bevy of bright daughters 
(Each worth a sonnet) 

To the tune of plashing waters 

Serves the tea upon it. 

And when Maria, and when Molly, 
Frances, Alice and Cecilia, 

Clara, Bess, and Pretty Polly, 

Lolah and the dark Amelia, 

Come with various other ladies, 
Certain boys, and grown-ups graver,— 
Then, be sure, not one afraid is 

To let his wit give forth its flavor, 
With the fragrant odor blent 
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Of the Souchong, and the scent 

Of the roses and sweet-peas 

And other blossoms sweet as these. 
Then, indeed, doth joy abound 
About the granite table round, 

And the stream of laughter flowing 
Almost sets the old’stone going. 


THE SUN-DIAL 
By RicHarp Watson GILDER 


On the sundial in the garden 
The great sun keeps the time; 
A faint, small moving shadow, 
And we know the worlds are in rime: 


And if once that shadow should falter 
By the space of a child’s eye-lash,— 

The seas would devour the mountains, 
And the stars together crash. 


Mr. Brian Hooker gives us in Scribner's a 
chaste and beautiful portrait. We have all seen 
the original, or one who might have been the 
original : 

FROM LIFE 
By Brian Hooker 


Her thoughts are like a flock of butterflies. 

She has a merry love of little things, 

And a bright flutter of speech, whereto she 

brings 

A threefold eloquence—voice, hands and eyes. 
Yet under all a subtle silence lies 

As a bird’s heart is hidden by its wings; 

And you shall seek through many wanderings 
The fairyland of her realities. 


She hides herself behind a busy brain— 
A woman, with a child’s laugh in her blood; 
A maid, wearing the shadow of motherhood— 
Wise with the quiet memory of old pain, 
As the soft glamor of remembered rain 
Hallows the gladness of a sunlit wood. 


Mr. Sothern is not content with his very suc- 
cessful wooing of the histrionic muse. Even on 
the stage he is a poet as well as an actor and a 
playwright. The poem below contains a note of 
regret for wasted time that the author must have 
projected from his imagination rather than gath- 
ered from personal experience. We take the poem 
from Collier’s: 


THE DAYS 
By E. H. SorHern 
Lo! what are these that, climbing one by one, 


From out'of Chaos wend their ceaseless way? 
Whose march nor seas, nor mighty mountains 


stay; 
Who with relentless tread from sun to sun, 
To pity dead, by no entreaty won, 
See worlds and systems wither and decay! 


Arrayed in blinding glory; or maybe 
Draped in habiliments of deepest wo; 
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Whence have they come, and whither do they go, 
When they have trod their path from sea to sea? 
Look! as they pass they gaze at you, at me, 

With eyes that question while they seem to know. 


These are the Days! O God! I know them now! 
The Days! the Days! that have been stealing by 
The while we watched them with unseeing eye, 
And each one dropped a seed for us to sow; 

See how they point unto the rusted plow, 

The shameful record of our husbandry. 


We stand upon a patch of barren ground; 
While all about are gardens passing fair, 
Here, at our feet, to shame our idle share, 
The flower of our love with gaping wound, 
Hid from the sunlight, all its beauty bound 
In the dread tangle of the choking tare. 


The Days! The Days! 
lost ! 

They knelt, gift-laden, at our feet to sue— 

“Come! take our treasures, love and work and do! 

The joy of doing shall be all the cost”— 

Gold summer days! Brave days of winter frost— 

They came! They passed us, and we never knew. 


The Days that we have 


Vainly we call and bid them come again! 
Each one sped full of promise to our door— 
Ready its riches in our laps to pour— 
Tapping for entrance at’ our window pane, 
Crying: “Arise and follow in our train! 
We travel quickly, to return no more!” 


And now, the days have passed into the years; 
While we, benumbed with foolish, idle stare, 
Strive with weak hands to seize them as they fare, 
But can not see for our regretful tears— 

And ruthless Time his awful barrier rears 
Between the days that are and those that were. 


Too late! Too late! The garden of our lives 
Is now a wilderness, a desert place— 

The o’ergrown paths we can no longer trace, 
But driven, aimless as the wind that drives, 
There must we wander till the day arrives 
When we shall meet our lost days face to face. 


Then! Then behold them, with accusing eyes, 
Say to the Judge Eternal: “These are they, 
Who, when we hailed them on our earthly way, 
Who, when we offered all our treasuries— 
Love, life, and gladness—to be great and wise, 
In sloth and folly waved us all away.” 


There is something very winsome and brave, 
tho pensive, in this little poem in The Atlantic: 


EVENSONG 
By R«ipGELeEy TorRENCE 


Beauty calls and gives no warning, 
Shadows rise and wander on the day. 
In the twilight, in the quiet evening 
We shall rise and smile and go away. 
Over the flaming leaves 

Freezes the sky. 

It is the season grieves, 

Not you, not I. 

All our springtimes, all our summers, 
We have kept the longing warm within. 
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Now we leave the after-comers 

To attain the dreams we did not win. 

Oh, we have wakened, Sweet, and had our birth, 
And that’s the end of earth; 

And we have toiled and smiled and kept the light, 
And that’s the end of night. 


In 1870, Gustave A. Becquer, the Spanish lyrist, 
died at the age of thirty-four. Now, thirty-eight 
years after, a translation of his “Rimas” in Eng- 
lish is given to the public by Jules Renard (Gor- 
ham Press). The following, reprinted in The 
Evening Post, has even in translation more than 
usual charm: 


A RHYME 


FroM THE SPANISH OF GusTAVE A. BECQUER, 
By Jutes RENARD 


Blue is your pupil, and whene’er you smile 
Its softened clarity recalls to me 
The trembling radiance of the morning, while 
Its splendors are reflected in the sea. 


Blue is your pupil, and whene’er you weep 
Transparent tears, like dainty jewels set 
Appear to me, as they unbidden creep, 
Like drops of dew upon a violet. 


Blue is your pupil, and when I descry, 
Like points of light, ideas radiate 
Within its depth, it seems to scintillate 
Like some lost pleiad in the evening sky. 


In a review of Herbert Trench’s new volume 
(Deirdre Wedded and New Poems), the Chris- 
tian Commonwealth, of London, expresses the 
view that none of the younger British poets is 
better worth watching than Mr. Trench. It re- 
prints the following as his finest poem, “one 
which will figure in many anthologies” : 


A CHARGE 
By Hersert TRENCH 


If thus hast squandered years to grave a gem 

Commission’d by thine absent Lord; and while 
’Tis incomplete, 

Cthers would bribe thy needy skill to them— 
Dismiss them to the street! 


Should’st thou at last discover Beéauty’s grove, 
At last be panting on the fragrant verge, 
But in the track, 
Drunk with divine possession, thou meet Love— 
Turn, at her bidding, back. 


When round thy ship in tempest Hell appears, 
And every spectre mutters up more dire 
To snatch control 
And loose to madness thy deep-kennell’d fears— 
Then to the Helm, O Soul! 


Last, if upon the cold green-mantling sea 
Thou cling, alone with Truth, to the last spar, 
Both castaway, 
And one must perish—let it not be he 
Whom thou art sworn to obey! 
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We are not quite sure whether Mrs. Wilcox, 
in the following poem (printed in The Forum); 
wishes to lay on man or on woman or on God 
himself blame for “the new woman,” but it seems 
clear that she believes something has gone wrong 
and that somebody ought to be blamed for it. 


THE COST. 
By Etta WHEELER WILCOx. 


God finished woman in the twilight hour 
And said, “To-morrow thou shalt find thy place: 
Man’s complement, the mother of the race— 
With love the motive power— 
The one compelling power.” 


~~ oe she dreamed and wondered. With the 
ight 
Her lover came—and then she understood 
The purpose of her being. Life was good 
And all the world seemed right— 
And nothing was but right. 


She had no wish for any wider sway: 
By all the questions of the world unvexed, 
Supremely loving and superbly sexed, 

She passed upon her way— 

Her feminine fair way. 


But God neglected, when He fashioned Man, 
To fuse the molten splendor of his mind 
With that sixth sense He gave to womankind. 
And so He marred His plan— 
Aye, marred His own great plan. 


She asked so little, and so much she gave, 
That man grew selfish; and she soon became, 
To God’s great sorrow and the whole world 
shame, 
Man’s sweet and patient slave— 
His uncomplaining slave. 


Yet in the nights (oh! nights so dark and long) 
She clasped her little children to her breast 
And wept. And in her anguish of unrest 

She thought upon her wrong; 

She knew how great her wrong. 


And one sad hour, she said unto her heart, 
“Since thou art cause of all my bitter pain, 
I bid thee abdicate the throne: let brain 
Rule now, and do his part— 
His masterful strong part.” 


She wept no more. By new ambitions stirred 

Her ways led out, to regions strange and vast. 

Men stood aside and watched, dismayed, aghast, 
And all the world demurred— 
Misjudged her, and demurred. 


Still om and up, from sphere to widening sphere, 
Till thorny paths bloomed with the rose of fame. 
Who once demurred, now followed with acclaim: 
The hiss died in the cheer— 
The loud applauding cheer. 


She stood triumphant in that radiant hour, 

Man’s mental equal, and competitor. 

But ah! the cost! from out the heart of her 
Had gone love’s motive power— 
Love’s all-compelling power. 


The following beautiful lines, voicing a faith 
that is becoming more and more rare among mod- 
ern writers, are taken from the volume entitled 
“The Dark Ages and Other Poems” (Longmans, 
Green & Company), the authorship of which re- 
mains anonymous: 


THE LIGHT INVISIBLE. 
By L. 


O Light that lives on every hill and shore, 
Beyond the night that dies at close of day, 

The tears fill up the chalice of mine eyes 
With gladness, when I see Thee far away. 


O Stream that flows until the world shall end, 
Past fretful town and hermitage and field, 
Red are thy waters, but they throb with peace; 
I — a! dew and all my wounds are 
ealed. 


O Voice that speaks in every grove and street, 
Above the song of birds and oaths of men, 
I hear and follow Thee, altho my steps 
Begin a course that lies beyond my ken. 


O Face returning at each Eucharist, 
More close than forms that change with chang- 
ing years, 
I am the veil between myself and Thee, 
Burn Thou the veil, and, burning, kill my fears. 


O Guest that comes to take away our best, 
And all the loves we garner at our side, 
Thou art our Best, our Home art Thou. For 


Thee, 

Attentive I will labor and abide. 

The whole tragedy of unrequited love, one 
might say, is found in the four words of the 
last line in this strong poem of but a dozen 
lines, which we find in The Atlantic. 


SPINSTERHOOD. 
By “Jane CaRMyYN.” 


I have looked on the king. From out of the 
North he came; 
The world was busy and blind; but my heart 
took wing 
At the light in his face, and the truth swept out 
like a flame, 
And I said, “’Tis the king!” 


The depths of my soul felt the breath of a 
strange new word, 
And an unfledged joy I bore on my breast 
unseen. 
All my life dreamed into the voice that my spirit 


eard, 
Singing, “Thou art the queen.” 


But the king passed by with never a glance at 
me; 
He was gazing aloft at a star, or down at a 
; stone, 
With a brow that pondered and eyes that were 
keen to see. 


And I ‘wait, alone. 
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Recent Fiction 


and the Critics 








We are at loss what to say, how to describe 
Mr. Chesterton’s curious nightmare* When we 
read the remarkable book we 
THE MAN WHO were fascinated, but when we 
WAS THURSDAY came to the end the fascination 
gave way to a sense of mystifica- 
tion, and we feel greatly relieved that the major- 
ity of reviewers seem to be equally puzzled. Such, 
perhaps, was Mr. Chesterton’s intention. Many 
writers, remarks a critic in The Literary World 
(London) have raised grave doubts as to Ches- 
terton’s sanity; nor is it difficult to sympathize 
with them. “Grave, hardworking reviewers,” he 
says, “who have never had time to live, and 
spend their existences in persuading themselves 
and other people that, at any rate, they cannot be 
accused of having once been children, are almost 
pathetic when confronted with this blustering, 
flaming personality who looks at them as if they 
were extraordinary insects, and laughs at them 
as if he were about to blow them away in a 
Gargantuan guffaw.” To quote further: 


“When a man solemnly and with blazing eyes 
announces to them that a lamp-post is a poem, is 
it very surprising that they mistake him for the 
man who tells them that he himself is a buttered 
muffin, or the Archbishop of Canterbury, or a 
piece of doggerel verse? Naturally they want to 
shelter in a back street, or deliver the monstrosity 
to a policeman. Yet really Mr. Chesterton’s mad- 
ness is not other than a child’s sanity. He sees 
all things for the first time, and describes them 
without ces | other people what they are really 
like. This childish sanity is Mr. Chesterton’s ex- 
cuse, and really he needs one, for turning ordinary 
into extraordinary things. This review is being 
written in Paris, where a copy of ‘The White 
Knight’ cannot be had at a moment’s notice; 
but is there not a stanza in that book describing 
a donkey somehow like this ?— 

With monstrous head and sickening cry, 
And ears like errant wings, 
The devil’s walking parody 
On all four-footed things. 
That is not a donkey recognizable by a weary 
reviewer, but it is more of a donkey than any of 
its kind he may happen to see in the street, simply 
because it is a donkey seen suddenly for the first 
time, like a flaming portent across the firma- 
ment. Mr. Chesterton sees the world as he saw 
the donkey in that awful moment; and so when 
he describes a suburb as lying ‘on the sunset side 
of London, as red and ragged as a cloud of sun- 
set, we know that we are listening, not to a 
madman, but to a man who reads life in flashes 
of childish sanity—that is to say, in flashes of 
barbaric poetry.” 


*Tux Man WuHo Was Tuurspay. By G. K. Chesterton. 


Dodd, Mead and Company. 


The present book, the reviewer continues, shows 
that he uses the forms of writing in the same 
light-hearted fashion and spirit as he uses a 
donkey and lamp-posts. “It is melodrama, turned 
into a morality. It seems to mean, if we need 
search for a meaning, that whatever may be in 
it, there is always something worth while in stir- 
ring up a pot. Mr. Chesterton has done such a 
lot of stirring that some sort of apology was 
necessary. 

The ancestry of the tale is respectfully referred 
by‘ one reviewer to Stevenson’s “Dynamiter,” 
and “The Wrong Box.” Its hero, a poet of con- 
servatism, challenges another poet, who in some 
respects resembles Oscar Wilde, poet of anarchy 
—a suggestion strengthened by the author’s refer- 
ence in the poetical prelude to “green carna- 
tions ””—to prove to him the seriousness of his 
iconoclastic views. The latter turns out tc be 
a member of a secret anarchist organization who 
disguises his radical affiliations by openly calling 
himself an anarchist. The conservative poet, how- 
ever, suddenly reveals himself as a member of 
Scotland Yard—one of a secret squad for the 
suppression of intellectual anarchy. Both are 
bound to mutual secrecy by their word of honor. 
The detective, by an audacious ruse, manages to 
get himself elected a member of the Central An- 
archist Council, seven men named for the seven 
days of the week, whose leader is a strange, un- 
couth, almost gigantic figure, Sunday. Here be- 
gins a fantastic series of adventures, in the 
course of which Thursday, the poet-detective, dis- 
covers that each of the other six members, in- 
cluding even Sunday, is also a detective trying 
to penetrate to the innermost secrets of the anar- 
chist organization. Here Mr. Chesterton’s in- 
spiration fails him, and for lack of a climax he 
furnishes us with an allegorical tableau in which 
Sunday appears as the world-spirit, or the spirit 
of order, or Loki, or Pan, or the universe, and 
what not—views differ widely on this point— 
whereas the esthetic and radical poet is discov- 
ered to be the only real anarchist, and enemy to 
the cosmic order. 

The adventures of the first part of the book are 
so coherent as to be almost plausible, but through 
the last half the action becomes, in the words of 
The Evening Post, wilder and more farcical, till 
at last it exceeds all bounds, even of burlesque. 
“The closing chapters are allegory, pure and sim- 
ple; and, what is more, the point of this allegory 
is not wholly clear.” The Sun (New York) like- 
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wise finds fault with Mr. Chesterton’s conclusion. 


“Toward the end,” it says, “the reader is allowed 
to anticipate in a general way what is going to 
happen, and, to make matters worse, this antici- 
pation, which should never have been permitted, 
is actually realized.” 

The socialists seem to regard the book as an 
attack on socialism. Perhaps it is. “It appears,” 
remarks R. L. Grainger, in The New Age (Lon- 
don), that Mr. Chesterton is greatly troubled by 
the fact that there is a philosophy abroad ia our 
time, a sinister and desolating tendency of 
thought, which is eating away, like some insidious 
disease, all joy and simple pleasure from the 
heart of things.” 


“He speaks of it as an intellectual conspiracy. 
Its apostles aim at nothing less than the destruc- 
tion of human hope—and of God. It is no mere 
coterie, mind you, out of touch with present-day 
things; it is a conspiracy, and therefore a cru- 
sade. . This dark rebellion—there is no- 
thing for it but to hazard a guess—must be the 
teaching of certain enthusiasts amongst us who 
have grown weary of the old-time-honored moral- 
‘ties, and who desire passionately an ethic where 
formula will have lost its deadening influence 
because it has ceased to exist. At the touch of 
Mr. Chesterton’s imagination it has swollen to 
enormous dimensions, and threatens, to use his 
own words, ‘the existence of civilization.’ It is 
this great fear that has driven him to sit down 
and write ‘The Man Who Was Thursday.’” 


Mr. Grainger takes great pains to prove that 
Mr. Chesterton is mistaken, and that the spread 
of socialism is due to economic developments, not 


to the teachings of its philosophic exponents. He ~ 


suggests that when Utopia arrives the government 
of that glad day will endow a chair of Romance 
which Mr. Chesterton, “the last of the Roman- 
tics,” could fill with honor, humor, and distinc- 
tion. 

The London Bookman, on the other hand, is 
cheered by Mr. Chesterton’s message. “There 
are,” it says, “many ways of preaching a sermon, 
and it would be strange if Mr. Chesterton did not 
take his own.” To quote further: 


“For he combines gifts which are seldom found 
together. With rare insight he has detected the 
glory of the commonplace; he is certain that gen- 
ius and the ordinary man agree in their judgment 
about life, death, marriage, morals, and all the 


ings that signify. Therefore he despises in 
oe: Mae odtlee the crank, the law-breaker, 
the ‘immoralist’—senseless persons who strike an 
attitude because they can do nothing else. But 
while cleaving to the old, he arrays it in new 
garments of a most surprising Cut and lively 
colors. Why should paradox be always enlisted 
on the wrong side? ho has a better right to 
laugh than the man that believes in plain and 
saving Realism? Laugh, accordingly, in the very 
thick of a struggle to defend the Highest Law. 
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Our philosopher does, yet not without grimness, 
for the smoke of the nether deeps circles around 
him. The echo of that laugh reminds us in its 
a accent, at once grave and gay, of Robert 

ouis Stevenson. And, on the whole, it is Stev- 
enson’s creed that is set before us, healthy, brave, 
rather high strung, tender at last with a pity that 
hides itself in schoolboy fun and frolic.” 


In this mixture of the picturesque and the hor- 
rible, the writer goes on to say, there is some- 
thing Japanese. 


“We may remember among the sketches of 
Hokusai certain huge apparitions like the enig- 
matic President, ‘Sunday,’ or combats of weird 
beings, preter-human and terrifying, over whom 
the artist flings a ray of sunshine that adds to 
their strangeness. At length our nightmare, 
which we have pursued through thick and thin, 
tumbles into absolute farce. With sudden violence 
we are carried out of this harlequinade into a 
drop-scene, parable or what you will, and the 
philosophy of the book discloses itself. It is the 
old true Gospel of peace purchased by war, of 
valor standing up to be slain for its plighted word, 
of faith against appearance, of redemption 
through self-sacrifice. Was the message ever 
brought in a more unconventional garb? At all 
events, it is the genuine thing, as well as a chal- 
lenge to the ‘science’ that ‘announces nonentity,’ 
and the art that ‘admires decay.’ Beyond all ques- 
tion our intellectual anarchists proclaim a doc- 
trine of suicide which the young, the ardent, the 
weaker sort, have acted upon or will act upon. 
To show us its meaning, with a hearty laugh at 
its extreme folly, may do the rest of us good. 
We wake from this nightmare into a world of 
sanity, and face the dawn with hope.” 


Hildegarde Hawthorne, writing in The New 
York Times Saturday Review, admits her inability 
to define Mr. Chesterton’s tale. “It is all a huge 
joke, a quite absurd and laughable fantasy—or it 
is a sermon—or it is even an explanation.” 


“Read the book and make your choice. In any 
event you are not likely to lay it down unread, 
and it is possible you may even go so far as to 
read a lot of yourself into it. At least you will 
be certain that if it is an absurd jest, there is 
yet something of solemnity hidden in the laugh- 
ter. And if it is a sermon, that the preaching is 
left to you. 

“Up to a certain point it is apparently the tale 
of men under a spell of adventure and endeavor. 
Then mystery and allegory take their turn in the 
scene, Life, huge, shapeless, cruel and loving, 
killing and saving, full of antitheses, appearing to 
each one under a different aspect, measuring each 
man according to the strength of his soul, turns 
its strange face upon us. Life, whose soul is law, 
Nature, whose expression is law, confront the 
frantic lawlessness of struggling man—and be- 
hold, those very struggles prove to be based on 
law again. And when at the last you sit on the 
thrones with the Council of Days, you see the 
mad, miraculous world dance by, moving to a 
wer Td none the less invincible because only half 


hear 
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Many gifts of style and imagination are Mr. 
Crawford’s, but the wicked fairy who wasn’t in- 
vited to his natal party, added to 
THE these the fatal gift of facility. 
PRIMA DONNA This becomes more apparent of 
late than ever before. Not that 
Mr. Crawford’s hand has become less deft, but 
more nonchalant; he no longer cares to hide that 
his pen sometimes runs away with his plot. “He 
has,” observes The Evening Post (New York), 
“the air of good humoredly playing up to his audi- 
ence, or of applying a casual sop to the pot over 
discriminating palate of his constituency.” 

Mr. Crawford, it would seem, can take a yarn 
and spin it out to an endless series of novels. His 
latest book* is a sequel to “The Soprano,” the 
story of an American opera singer, Margaret 
Donne, and—according to a publisher’s note—a 
continuation of the present story is already in 
the hands of the pressman. The first book of 
the series ended abruptly, and the sequel, affirms 
the London Literary World, disappoints us a lit- 
tle. The author passes over two years and we 
find everything changed. In the case of the hero- 
ine that change is very subtly and skilfully de- 
picted. Two years of grand opera have blunted 
her finer sensibilities, tho at heart she is still the 
same. She is two women at war with each other, 
one the well-brought-up English girl, Margaret 
Donne, the other the brilliant operatic star, Ma- 
dame de Cordova. The scene opens in the Metro- 
politan Opera House, in New York, and shifts to 
England by way of an ocean passage, the events 
of which, laboriously described, have no bearing 
at all on the plot. It must either be supposed, a 
reviewer remarks, that the story-teller had a 
vague notion what his story was to be, or that it 
was his ironical pleasuré to prepare us in a gen- 
eral way for various happenings which do not 
come off. We incline to the former supposition, 
and are aware that it would be folly.to expect 
so notorious an improviser as Mr. Crawford to 
revise his premises in the light of his conclu- 
sion.” We feel here the baleful influence of the 
fairy. Again, as The Saturday Review (London) 
observes, Mr. Crawford is so rapid a writer that 
one may be wrong in supposing that the present 
work has followed his “Arethusa” from the press 
with the close proximity suggested by the read- 
er’s memory. Still their juxtaposition is near 
enough to give point to the reflection how little 
either tale would have been affected by a com- 
plete transfer of motives, manner and people from 
one to the other. “It is true,” the reviewer con- 
tinues, “that ‘Arethusa’ is a story of Constantino- 


*Tue Prima Donna. By Marion S. Crawford. Macmillan 
Company. 
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ple in the fourteenth century, and that the heroine 
of the ‘Prima Donna’ flourished in London and 
New York of a year ago. None the less, the 
financiers and ambassadors and detectives who 
surrounded her seem far less tainted with mod- 
ernity than the slaves, accomplices and contem- 
poraries of Carlo Zeno. They suffer at least less 
from Mrs. Grundyism than did the Venetians 
and Byzantines of Mr. Crawford’s conception, and 
tho few of them are visible transgressors, they 
all seem, by comparison, unworried by a moral 
code.” To quote further: 


“The book will probably be classed by those 
who understand such things as a detective story, 
since we are on the track of a crime from the 
first page to the last, and our expectations are 
stretched from chapter to chapter by devices 
which one associates with that sort of tale. But 
the author, as tho unsatisfied with mere sensa- 
tionalism, has attempted its combination with the 
society novel. All that can be said against the 
blend in any but the hands of a master may be 
found in these pages, for, expert compounder of 
plots as Mr. Crawford is, his combination drags 
his real men and women into melodrama and 
leaves his puppets at the finish with their care- 
fully accumulated potentialities on their hands. 
Thus the elaborate train which the arch-potter, 
drunkard and degenerate Feist, has been laying 
throughout the book to blast, and if possible 
hang, the innocent but incomprehensible million- 
aire, to counter which so many interesting ener- 
gies are expended and so many side issues in- 
volved, not only comes to nothing but is proved 
utterly futile by a few minutes’ conversation of 
the threatened millionaire at Scotland Yard across 
the cables. That is bad workmanship, and the 
needless damage which it does to his tale sug- 
gests a determination on the author’s part to 
have done as speedily as he could with something 
that wearied him. There are also occasional 
lapses into that bad faith with his readers, to in- 
tensify their interest or perplexity, which the 
writer of the sensational should be very careful to 
avoid.” 


The most interesting character in the book is 
Mr. Van Torp, the accused millionaire, and it is 


about him that the story centers. Mr. Crawford 
makes us believe that he is a great villain, in fact 
a murderer, but finally reveals him to us as a 
paragon of gentleness and of virtre. He 1s in 
love with the prima donna, and so are several 
others. Her choice, however, is a rich and gay 
young Greek Lothario, Logotheti. But we some- 
how feel that he is merely a chapter in the heart 
history of Madame de Cordova, and expect the 
solution of much that still puzzles us in the se- 
quel. Such presumably was Mr. Crawford’s in- 
tention; but in the telling of his story he is too 
frequently inconsequential and inconsistent, a fact 
that escapes the reader only because of the writ- 
er’s absolute command over all the resources af 
technique and of style. 
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No one can deny the right of an author to shape 
the lives of his characters as he chooses; in his 
domain the poet is God. Yet the majority of re- 
viewers are inclined to quarrel with Mr. Craw: 
ford for marrying his heroine off to the Logo- 
thetii Mr. Temple Scott, in the New York 
American, remarks on this point: 


“We cannot say that “The Prima Donna’ is of 
the best of Mr. Crawford’s stories. We confess 
to a feeling of regret that Margaret thinks so 
highly of her Greek lover. Logotheti did not de- 
serve her, if only for his impetuous attempt to 
carry her off by main force. Indeed, we had 
rather she had taken to Van Torp, who has in 
him the making of a genuine hero, and would 
have been one had he been younger. Even Griggs, 
the journalist, might have had her with our good 
wishes. But Logotheti, the Greek, is spite of the 
yeoman’s service he did, smacks too much of the 
flaneur, the boulevardiere, the ‘swell,’ and the 
merely rich foreigner. Margaret is so lovely and 
delightfully charming a woman that we want the 
man who wins her to be without fear and without 
reproach.” 


There are voices both of praise and of blame; 
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but the former prevails. Says the New York 
World: “In a moment of absolute frankness, Mr. 
F. Marion Crawford might admit -that ‘The 
Prima Donna’ is one of his cheapest bids for 
popular reading favor.” The London Academy, 
on the other hand, pronounces the novel an ex- 
cellent example of Mr. Crawford’s work. “Altho,” 
it says, “he must be by now the author of nearly 
forty volumes, this, his latest, may be accounted 
among his best.” The Boston Transcript, like- 
wise renders a favorable verdict and speaks en- 
thusiastically of Mr. Crawford’s inimitable style, 
and the limpid flow of his language, which tricks 
us into admiration and interest often against our 
will. “One transcendent merit,” it says, “is the 
beautiful English in which this novel is written— 
English that Charles Lamb, that Addison, would 
have enjoyed, and that will be enjoyed one or 
two centuries hence, when the torturings of our 
noble tongue, in which its craftsmen now revel, 
shall have died with them.” 


SALVATORE SCHNEIDER—A STORY OF NEW YORK 


This story is written by one of our newer writers—Ernest Poole, author of “The Voice of 


the Streets.” 
permission. 


It was published in The Broadway Magazine for July, and is reprinted here by 
In the veins of Salvatore Schneider there were two kinds of corpuscles—lItalian 


and Dutch. The Italian corpuscles of Salvatore and the Dutch corpuscles of Schneider fought. 
The result was a drama—not a tragedy, but a drama, with a good deal of comedy in it. You 
are not sure of the result until the end, and you are not sure then whether you are glad or 


sorry over the way the battle ends. 


f/ ’"ANK Gott, he’s a Schneider!” old 

la Otto would mutter in deep relief. 
} And so he was—a Schneider huge 
(, 


beyond all bounds. As he sat at 

the cashier’s desk in the snug little 
butcher shop of his sire, the prodigious body of 
Salvatore hour by hour overflowed like a wagon- 
load of hay, until only the bending, creaking legs 
of the chair remained in view. Customers glanced 
at him in surprise; startled babies took one look 
and ducked their heads in speechless fright. But 
even babies learned to trust and gaze in solemn 
wonder. For through the whole vast labyrinth 
of his veins the Schneider blood flowed quietly, 
as it had flowed for long generations; while from 
morning to night the eyes were serious, steadily 
fixed, as Salvatore made out the bills. 


But blood is a mysterious thing. Already it 
had produced this exuberance out of Otto and 
Margarita his wife, who were both rotund little 
people. What other surprise lurked deep in this 
fortress of flesh? Otto had never ceased watch- 
ing. He was taking no chances. 

Nineteen years before, in that mighty welding 
of peoples which is to bring forth some day a 
strange new race of men in the hybrid city of 
Greater New York, Otto had become a daring 
pioneer. Reckless for once in his life, romantic 
and blind with emotion, he had married the lovely 
young daughter of an Italian greengrocer near by. 
But when he had roused to what he had done and 
its possible bearing upon his career, then Otto 
had opened his steady blue eyes and had never 
quite closed them since. On the christening day, 
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when Margarita, in all the appealing weakness 
and charm of brand-new motherhood, begged 
that the bambino be named Salvatore, Otto gave 
in. But this was the last of Italy’s triumphs. 
Day by day and year by year, every trace of that 
fiery land of the South was toned away. Mar- 
garita grew plump and submissive and beaming; 


Otto grew stout and cheery and brisk. And 
working in happy domestic accord, they had bred 
in the pliable soul of their son all the virtues of 
order, frugality, thrift, and hard, patient applica- 
tion to work. 

So here the budding monster sat, flowering 
slowly but surely into a sober business man. And 
the danger sprung from the reckless past seemed 
buried forever behind. 

Salvatore suddenly heaved a monstrous quiver- 
ing sigh. 

A lovely April day was nearing its end. The 
air was delicious with fresh earthy odors. Even 
the ragged old tree across the street was don- 
ning a delicate garb of green. Children were 
scampering, shouting like mad; old people were 
blissfully dozing on doorsteps; important young 
The genial sun’s last 
beams poured over the tenement roofs and 
bathed it all in a rich, warm light. And from 
the North River beyond, deep and muffled and 
strangely disturbing, sounded the voice of an 
ocean liner outward bound for the world of the 
winds and the rolling waves eternally free. 


lovers came slowly by. 


Restlessness, the insidious longings of nights 
and days, tugging at the heartstrings—all burst 
softly forth in Salvatore’s sigh. Then he began 
making out a new bill: 


Two pounds Sirloin Steak.......@ .20 .40 
Three pounds Wiener Schnitzel..@ .25 .75 
One pound—— 


All at once, with a crash of drum and cymbal, 
a hurdygurdy wheeled into action close by the 
open door. The noise was deafening. With a 
frown of indignation Salvatore looked around— 
and stared. 

Through the open window at his elbow a girl 
was gazing at him in amazement and delight. 
When Salvatore scowled with all the annoyance 
of pompous eighteen, her eyes only sparkled the 
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brighter, her head nodded twice in vigorous ap- 
proval, and in Italian she whispered: 

“Madre de Dio, comé splendido quel nomo, 
comé magnifico!” 

Salvatore understood, his rosy cheeks turned 
suddenly a darker hue, and at this she threw 
back her airy young head and laughed so joy- 
ously that even he relented. On his face there 
appeared a quiet, indulgent smile; as a huge 
Newfoundland dog might stare at a kitten, so 
Salvatore looked down upon the girl. And see- 
ing this, she gave an odd, graceful hitch to her 
skirts, shifted her tambourine with a tinkle, and 
stood there wholly oblivious under his eyes. Over 
her head was a kerchief of gray with little gold 
spangles; from under the edges the soft black 
hair strayed in negligent, lazy fashion, and under 
the black arched brows were two assertive gray 
eyes that now looked up again—challenging, 
mocking, elusive, curious, prying with eager scru- 
tiny right into Salvatore’s soul. 

With a nervous laugh he tossed her a nickel. 
She caught the coin in her tambourine, looked 
at it, flushed like a child, and then flashed upon 
him a smile so intimate and warm that Salvatore 
grunted and fell back aghast. And at this the 
girl sprang nimbly away. With her old father 
she seized the crazy piano and trundled it swiftly 
down the street. And Salvatore, left alone, gazed 
dumbfounded into the deepening twilight, his 
two great black eyes in scandalous disaccord with 
the rest of him; twinkling, eager, restless, dazed, 
almost ready to flash. 

But in the morning, running one ponderous 
finger slowly and carefully down the columns of 
figures, his heavy brows had lowered again, the 
eyes were buried, the whole mammoth face was 
sluggish as before. 

When again the drum and cymbals crashed 
and those disturbing gray eyes gazed in at him 
he slowly turned and surveyed the creature in 
grave disapproval. She dropped her eyes and 
stood abashed, and with a low grunt of satisfac- 
tion Salvatore resumed his work. After a time 
he glanced up again. She was standing motion- 
less, both hands hanging limp at her sides. She 
did not even raise her eyes to his, but stood 
with grave interest watching his work. 
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So she came day after day in the balmy weeks 
that followed, derisive no longer, sneering and 
prying no longer, respectfully curious, humble, 
strangely intent, waiting until he should toss her 


the coin. The coin was his sign of dismissal, 


and the girl always obeyed. And now with the 
first sharp thrill of uneasiness gone, he felt safe, 
this colossal man of eighteen. The whole silent 
drama was hidden from Otto and Margarita by 
the high counter behind. And Salvatore, who 
until now had barely looked on the face of a 
woman, would look at the stranger with all the 
serene assurance of a sagacious old man of the 
world, and her big eyes would open wide and 
look frankly back into his. 

“My name is Gemma,” she said abruptly in 
the midst of one of these mutual stares. Salva- 
tore good-humoredly nodded and bent again over 
his work, feeling a curious brand-new tingling 
up and down his spine. 

“TI knew you could,” she said softly, still in 
Italian. 

“Could what?” growled Salvatore. 

“You are doing it now—speaking like me! You 
are Italian! I knew it! You are Italian—like 
me!” 

Salvatore looked hastily round, saw that he 
was alone in the shop, gave a grunt of relief, 
turned back and surveyed her in silence. 

“How old are you?” he asked gruffy. Gemma 
glanced over her shoulder, gave that peculiarly 
graceful hitch to her skirt, dropped her head on 
one side and looked at him gravely. 

“Seventeen,” she said. Salvatore stared. He 
had thought her at least twenty-five, and some- 
thing romantic inside of him dropped. But she 
saw the change in his face, and in an instant her 
eyes had half closed, she drew into herself, grew 
strange, mysterious, wise, like a gypsy witch. 

“T am older than you,” she said slowly, with a 
provoking smile. He gave a short laugh of 
amusement. 

“IT am,” she said calmly, “because I know 
more.” And all at once she threw back her head 
and laughed till the tears shone bright in her 
eyes. She stopped. Her voice grew mysterious, 
thrilling and low: “What do you see,” she asked, 
“on the streets—in the night?” Salvatore watched 
her uneasily. 

“I mind my own business,” he growled. She 
eyed him with scorn. 

“That is stupid,” she said severely. 
should never mind your own business! 
should watch!” He scowled. 


“Watch what?” he asked, but the enchantress 


“You 
You 
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was already back with the white old man at the 
curb; and together they trundled the battered old 
instrument noisily down the street. 

In the evening, seated in front of the shop, he 
loomed unassailable, placidly puffing great circles 
When he saw the pair coming he 
made no sign, except to throw one backward 


glance at Otto busily talking far in the rear of 
the shop. When they stopped at the curbstone 
before him and the music burst gayly forth, and 
the enchantress came forward, her tambourine in 
her hand—the unflinching monster only took out 
a match from his box and carefully held it over 
the bowl of his already glowing pipe. When she 
raised the tambourine slowly over her head and 
softly beat time to the music, and began bending 
arid turning, her eyes dilating and filling with 
strange, uncanny delight; when as the throb of 
the music came faster her lithe young body re- 
sponded, twisting, tossing and whirling into mad 
rollicking life—still Salvatore the Schneider sat 
motionless, strictly attending to business, puffing 
in dignified silence like an old Indian warrior 
chief. But he took out his pipe with a breath of 
relief as the crowd closed in between them. 

She came many nights. She sang. And her 
crude, deep voice, like her dancing, was of swiftly 
changing moods; now rough, impatient, fiercely 
stirring; now low and appealing and hungry; 
and again radiant, laughing, mocking and gay. 
Some evenings Margarita would slowly steal out 
of the shop and stand with arms akimbo—beam- 
ing. Once with a sudden suspicion she cast a 
look of uneasiness down at her precious son, but 
the giant gave such a stony grunt that Margarita 
breathed easy and listened and watched to her 
heart’s content. 

One night in early May the old hurdygurdy 
stopped a block down the street. The moon 
shone bright and clear; he could see Gemma, 
dim, fantastic and airy, dancing like a sprite. 
Then the crowd closed round her, and Salvatore 
lounged far back on the stoop, confidently wait- 
ing until she should come. But a few moments 
later he sat up and scowled. The crowd was 
dispersing; the pair had turned and were going 
back by the way they had come! 

This happened five nights. 

And then one evening slowly the huge bulk 
of Salvatore reared from the stoop, and with 
his black felt hat tipped carelessly back on his 
flaxen head, the stem of his long Dutch pipe in 
his teeth, and the bowl in his great right hand, 
he lumbered off from the safe Schneider shop, 
off into the sparkling night! 

Once loosed from his moorings, through the 


of smoke. 
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long, balmy evenings of May, Salvatore roamed 
hither and thither; now aimlessly, dazed, seeing 
nothing at all; and now watching life with genial 
eyes. 

Every night in the course of his rambles Sal- 
vatore would cautiously loiter into the dark out- 
skirts of a crowd that had gathered round an 
old hurdygurdy. But never once did Gemma 
notice his presence. Often this colossal moth 
would approach the flame many times in one 
night; between his approaches he would make 
studious detours around tenement blocks, or far 
down by the docks, strolling out on the end of 
an empty pier, gazing off into the gleaming old 
river, and smoking silently, except for now and 
then a muffled grunt of longing. 

Evening by evening, the tinkle and bang of the 
battered piano floated steadily down the west 
side of Manhattan, each night farther away from 
the snug and respectable Schneider abode, each 
night farther down toward the teeming, scan- 
dalous, joyous quarter where live the children of 
the South. 

One night in the middle of June, after a slow 
and sagacious detour, he found the piano waiting 
just at the head of a long, dark street which he 
had never entered before. So narrow it was 
that the tenement roofs seemed meeting above 
in the distance; below in the canyon for blocks 
and blocks the pavement was black with a surg- 
ing mass; and in arches and long festoons, tiny 
lights by thousands were twinkling festive and 
fairy-like; and out of it all came the hum of 
voices so thrilling with gladness that Salvatore 
pushed back his hat and stood rooted fast to 
the spot. 

In a moment, caught by the tide, he was quickly 
jostled along. Towering high over all the heads, 
he looked delightedly this way and that at the 
swarthy faces, the flashing laughs, and the ex- 
cited black eyes. All around him the soft flow- 
ing speech rose voluble, eager, and gay. Songs 
floated lightly about, and shouts and long ringing 
peals of mirth. At the third corner, on a rough 
platform over the street, a big brass band was 
booming; below were old women and children 
and men and girls—a whirling, shrieking throng; 
and from a fire-escape close above, two merry 
scamps were hurling confetti in snowy showers 
down over the heads. 

Suddenly, from behind him, Gemma came spin- 
ning on feet light as air, tossing and bending 
and stamping and banging the old tambourine, 
circling round him and laughing unsteadily out 
of her half-closed eyes. In an instant, before 
he had time to escape, he found himself in a 
circle of hundreds of faces; glad shouts of “Gem- 
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ma! Gemma!” rang from the crowd; and with 
one fiery upward glance Gemma came spinning 
straight into his arms, jerked him round with a 
merry shriek—and Salvatore was dancing! 

Tumultuous cheers resounded. From the street 
all around, from row upon row of windows above, 
the eyes of his countrymen flashed into his. And 
with his whole great soul a fiery furnace, he 
gamboled and pranced and swung his arms; 
while high above all the shouting and dominat- 
ing it all, there suddenly thundered a laugh so 
prodigious it tore the air! With one hand clutch- 
ing Gemma’s young arm, his bulging cheeks pal- 
pitating with glee, the demeanor of Schneider 
forever lost and the soul of Italy bursting out in 
his eyes, Salvatore shook with the sheer joy of 
life and fairly bellowed his mirth. 

And truly that was a festival night. Before 
all the crowd did he kiss Gemma square on her 
blushing cheek. When in a rage she sprang off 
in the crowd, he chased her and caught her; seiz- 
ing the handle of the piano, he turned it furiously 
round and round; and in sonorous Italian he 
shouted, “Dance—dance—dance!” Off she 
whirled; and as the crowd began roaring a ballad 
in time to her dancing, Salvatore joined in, 
catching words here and there and laughing be- 
tween. And when at last the band music was 
over, Gemma sent home her weary old father; 
the giant gripped the piano shafts; and together, 
chuckling, laughing, jabbering fast and low, those 
two went wandering off in the night. 

After that, every evening for weeks, Salvatore 
would sluggishly rise from the Schneider home 
doorstep and lazily drift down the street, turn the 
corner, hasten his pace, and jog contentedly of 
to the appointed corner. Gemma was always 
waiting alone; for her stooping, old father, worn 
by the work of the long, hot day, was only too 
glad to rest at night. And in the powerful hands 
of its jovial master the crazy old instrument 
crashed forth its music as tho to proclaim 
that the weary old world had had a fresh birtl 
and that life was suddenly dazzling new. 

Salvatore the vagabond beamed upon life. 
Gemma the witch began teaching him how to 
pry into its secrets; with a slowly increasing in- 
tensity, she forced his eyes open and held his 
gaze as tho she would burn the love of it all 
forever deep into his soul. 

Sometimes as she danced and Salvatore 
watched her, all unconsciously his hand on the 
grinder would revolve faster and faster, until, 
gasping for breath, the girl would stop and seize 
his arm. And then, quite forgetting the faces 
around, they would look at each other and laugh 
till the tears rolled down their glistening cheeks. 
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Through the midsummer nights the bellowing 
laugh of Salvatore rose above all the street’s 
bedlam of sounds, like a huge advertisement an- 
nouncing the fun. It thickened the crowd, it 
doubled the pennies; and when the wise Gemma 
saw this, she taught him to bring it in at just 
the right moments in perfect accord with her 
dances and songs. So startling was the effect 
and so captivating to the simple Italians, that 
little by little he added rough jokes of his own, 
loud indignant remarks, pathetic roars of appeal 
to bystanders. And the great voice of the jovial 
monster ringing free and glad in his mother 
tongue seemed heralding forth to all the world 
the mirth and the loves and the throbbing life 
of the happy-go-lucky South. 

But when at last the streets grew hushed, when 
the fire-escapes were filled with the sleepers, the 
moon sank over the tenement roofs, and the stars 
grew dim in the misty skies, then Salvatore would 
go slowly back as tho drawn by some irre- 
sistible power, back to his neat and snowy couch 
and sleep and the orderly business life in the shop 
of his Teuton sire. 

And here by day, as week followed week, over 
the cheery home there crept an ominous shadow. 
The anxious parents suspected; but, knowing 
their son, they resolutely refrained from the ques- 
tions that might only bring on the storm. Mar- 
garita was silent and guilty, feeling that she was 
the source of it all. Otto barely uttered a word, 
indignantly hacking and sawing his steaks. Only 
each morning when, in increasing numbers, the 
bills came back for correction, he carefully looked 
them over, went to the desk, and silently pointed 
out the mistakes. 

And little by little, from the innermost depths 
of Salvatore’s soul, there rose insistent and sharp 
and clear the still, small voice of Schneider. 

In the ominous silence he scowled. He scowled 
at the giances that he could feel, at the whis- 
pered words that came to his ears. He scowled 
at every mistake in the bills, as it loomed a mute 
accusing witness under Otto’s finger. He melted 
and burned with the midsummer’s heat, he cursed 
his head that was aching and dull from the sleep 
he had missed in his rovings. He ground his 
teeth and strove to be careful, clear, and exact. 
But in his work the mistakes swelled day by 
day, and the gloom of the butcher shop deepened. 
So through the dragging, sweltering weeks a 
Schneider by day and a Salvatore by night 
struggled to win that mammoth soul. 

At last, one stifling morning in August, when 
the short, rosy finger of Otto pointed to five 
mistakes in one bill, then up leaped Salvatore! 
Speechless, he stood all aquiver with mortifica- 


tion and rage. Undaunted, vigilant, careful, 
stout little Otto looked steadily up; his breath 
came hard, but when he spoke his voice was low 
and solemn: 

“So! . . . So—my poy—now you see! No 
man can attend to his beesness when he is a 
vagapond effery night! . . . So! . And 
now you must choose.” Here Otto suddenly 
swallowed hard, but his voice was quiet as ever: 
“You must choose for yourself, my poy,” he said. 
“T will do noddings to boss you.” 

For one mcment longer the giant glared down. 
Then without warning his head jerked back, the 
great neck shook, and for the first and only time 
the house of Schneider rang with that scandalous 
bellow of mirth. It ended. And Salvatore 
lurched from his desk and out through the door, 
and then unsteadily, blindly, swiftly up the street. 

Back in the shop, Margarita stood like one in 
a dream. Slowly the tears welled in her eyes 
and trickled down her cheeks. She turned to her 
husband and laid one hand on his trembling arm. 

“Otto,” she whispered imploringly, “Otto! 
Don’t—don’t be so angry!” Her voice broke in 
a frightened sob. “Otto,” she wailed, “I did my 
best! How could I help being born?” Again 
did Otto swallow hard. 

“You couldn’t help,” he said tenderly. “You 
vas already born—you couldn’t help.” He 
squeezed her hand reassuringly. “Wait,” he said, 
“he will come back, Margarita; he is a goot 
poy! He will come back!” 

And little Margarita’s sobs gradually subsided, 
she dried her eyes and sat quietly down to her 
sewing. And after an hour of silent work, she 
looked up with a guilty light in her eyes. 

“Madre Dio,” she thought, “what a magnificent 
laugh!” And Margarita sighed. 

Far and wide did Salvatore roam over Man- 
hattan that day, dark and lowering, like a bull 
who has broken his pasture bounds. 

But at night, haggard and pale, the prodigal 
came home. He said not a word, but went up 
to bed, and fell into heavy sleep. 

The next day he was up bright and early. 
Without one break or even a grunt he worked 
at his desk through the long, sultry hours. And 
that evening, and for three nights thereafter, 
Salvatore sat on the doorstep, quietly smoking 
the pipe of peace, of honest repose from a day 
well spent. 

But on the fourth evening, moment by moment 
the mountainous bulk of him seemed to tighten. 
Suddenly, with a breath that was like an ex- 
plosion, he rose, jammed his broad black hat firm- 
ly down over his eyes, and with a look of heroic 
decision strode off to the old place of meeting. 
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Swinging sharply around the corner, he met 
Gemma face to face. At first she did not see 
him. She stood by the old hurdygurdy, alone, 
and staring across the street in a way that made 
Salvatore stop short. When she saw him, Gem- 
ma gave a quick gasp and both hands leaped to 
her throat. Then her face cleared and relaxed; 
and looking up into his scowling visage the girl 
laughed triumphantly, long and low. 

But Salvatore was in no joking mood. With a 
solemn, businesslike frown he advanced, took her 
hand, squeezed it until she winced with the pain, 
and growled: 

“Now I know what I want to do! We will 
go to a priest, we will be married, and then we 
will go to my father and mother! Let him try! 
What can he say? My mother herself was 
Italian!” 

As Gemma looked up, her face slowly changed, 
grew utterly dazed. For a moment she seemed 
to grasp nothing. But all at once her eyes fairly 
crackled with wrath. 

“Me?” she gasped. “Like your mother?” 

“Yes,” said Salvatore, suddenly beaming. 
“Don’t be afraid. You can be just the same.” 

“Me? Me the same?” She started to 
laugh, stopped, looked at him again, pursed her 
red lips and spoke in a tone of withering scorn: 

“Salvatore! I have seen your mother in the 
shop! And rather than be a Signora Schneider 
like her I would wrap my throat tight, tight in 
my hair, and pull and pull until I was dead! 
Ugh!” . She threw up both expressive young 
hands. 

Salvatore was dumb with amazement. Thrice 
he tried and could not utter a word. But as he 
glared down at Gemma, slowly his cheeks puffed 
out and out in swelling indignation. 

“Good-by!” he burst out at last. 
around heavily and started away. 

“No! Salvatore! No—no—no!” Her strong, 
supple fingers clung tight to one of his arms; 
the girl was panting between her teeth. An in- 
stant she seemed hesitating. “No!” she whis- 
pered. “I will not tell!” 

“Tell what?” he asked roughly. She shook 
her head, and her face broke into a flashing smile. 

“Salvatore. Come.” Her voice was coaxing 
and tremulous now. “Come. One evening more 
—only one. It is not so much. When I dance 
I can think; when I sing I can see! And then 
I will tell you what we can do! We will find a 
good way, a beautiful way! Come! Salvatore! 
Come!” 

And Salvatore gave in. 

That night they hardly knew where they wan- 
dered; they barely saw the swarthy faces press- 
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ing close around. The eyes of Gemma kept 
hungrily turning up to the face of her lover, 
striving to grip again the vagabond spirit that 
she had wakened to life. Salvatore himself could 
feel this part of him rise to respond. But his 
old self, the old Schneider self of sobriety, order, 
and thrift, this too rose to the struggle. And 
while the witch danced till the tenement street 
was a mass of delighted faces, while she sang 
with fiery heat the old mountain songs that had 
once made him thrill with strange new dreams 
and longings, Salvatore stood at his post firm 
as the ancient Colossus of Rhodes. His face 
was fixed in a gloomy scowl, through which the 
new soul of him broke only in faint occasional 
gleams. And the bellowing laugh was silent now, 
buried deep in the fortress. Stoutly did the 
house of Schneider stand the storm that night. 

At last when the struggle had gone on for 
hours, after a desperate tingling effort which 
brought tremendous applause, when Gemma 
turned and met as before only that stony ex- 
pression of gloom, her dusky face grew sud- 
denly white. She came to him swiftly, stamped 
her foot, threw her lithe young body into a pos- 
ture of terrible scorn, and, with one hand out- 
stretched and shaking, the girl poured forth her 
pent-up wrath: 

“Now go! Go back to your Schneiders, your 
sausages, cows—and pigs! Go back! Go to 
sleep. Grow fatter than all the pigs in the world 
—and eat! You are good for nothing—nothing 
—nothing! Go!” 

Salvatore looked down at his feet, gave a short 
angry laugh, and turned and went quickly away. 

And Gemma, facing the crowd with cheeks 
that now were flaming, went into peal upon peal 
of wild hysterical laughter. 

“Who,” she shouted at last, “who will play 
while I dance?” 

Three gallant countrymen sprang to the 
grinder. And laughing and shrieking in gay 
little bursts, the airy witch whirled round and 
round, till the whole street echoed with long 
and resounding “Bravos!” of applause. 


Since then, in the snug little butcher shop, 
nine long, happy years have glided smoothly by. 

And now each morning, his books held firmly 
under his arm, a neat and decorous youngster 
trots dutifully to school. His face is plump, his 
stiff little flaxen curls peep demurely from un- 
der his cap; as he goes, his serious, steady blue 
eyes, attending strictly to business, are fixed 
determinedly straight ahead. And to give not 
the slightest chance for a doubt, his name is 
Otto Gottfried Schneider. 




















A TIP TO THE WESTERN WIZARD 


Uncle Jake: “Heaven bless dat Mistah Luthah Bur- 
bank.” —Puck. 


RED BLOOD AND BLUE. 


Three-year-old Allan had a very aristocratic 
grandma, who prided herself on her own and her 
husband’s blue-blooded ancestry. She told him 
heroic deeds of them and warned him from ever 
playing with boys of low degree. 

One day Allan came screaming upstairs to his 
mamma and grandma, holding his hand up cov- 
ered with blood, where he had cut his little finger. 
They were both greatly alarmed, as he was a child 
who rarely cried or complained when hurt. 
Mamma washed the blood off, and, examining 
the cut, said: 

“Why, dear, it’s not so very bad. Does it hurt 
you so much?” 

“T’m not cryin’ ’cause it hurts,” he said, “but 
cause it’s only red blood, and grandma said I had 
blue.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 





A NATURAL DEMAND. 


The following note was recently received by a 
school teacher from a careful mother: 

“Dear Mrs. School Teacher: My boy Fritz 
hass been going to your school for seven weeks 
already, and not yet hass he received any wages. 
Tell me please when you will pay him, for if you 
don’t I put Fritzy into a bisness where more 
money iss.”—Harper’s Weekly. 





AND THEY HAD JUST DECIDED TO KEEP THEIR 
ENGAGEMENT A SECRET!—Harper’s Bazar, 
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IDENTIFIED. 


A man who was “wanted” in Russia had been 
photographed in six different positions, and the 
pictures were duly circulated among the police 
departments. The chief of one of these wrote to 
headquarters a few days after the issue of the 
set of portraits, reporting as follows: “I have re- 
ceived the portraits of the six miscreants whose 
capture is desired. I have arrested five of them, 
and the sixth is under observation and will be 
secured shortly.”"—Harper’s Weekly. 





HE STOOD THE TEST. 

A dentist received a call the other morning 
from a couple whom he soon had reason to be- 
lieve were lovers. The girl had an aching tooth, 
and as they entered the young man said: 

“Now, darling, the worst is over. Just take a 
seat, and it will be out in a minute.” 

“Oh, I daren’t!” she gasped. 

“But it really won’t hurt you at all, you know.” 

“But I’m afraid it will.” 

“It can’t. I’d have one pulled in a minute if it 
ached.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“Well, then, I’ll have one pulled out just to 
show you that it doesn’t hurt.” 

He took a seat, leaned back, and opened his 
mouth, and the dentist seemed to be selecting a 
tooth to seize with his forceps, when the girl pro- 
tested: 

“Hold on! The test is sufficient. He has 
proved his devotion. Move away, Harry, and 
I'll have it pulled.” 

She took the chair, had the tooth drawn with- 


_ out a groan, and as she went out she was saying 


to the young man: 

“Now I can believe you when you declare that 
you would die for me.” 

And yet every tooth in his head was false.—Tid 
Bits. 





THE JAPS AS JOKERS. 

The Japanese are a very polite people, but they 
sometimes like to play a joke, in a roundabout 
Oriental way, upon the men of the West. In the 
days of the Second Empire, Baron Gros was sent 
to Japan to demand the opening of certain ports 
to French commerce. Among the rest he named 
to the Japanese Ministers a certain city. The Jap- 
anese functionaries smiled so broadly when he 
preferred the request that the French Ambassa- 
dor asked them to tell him what gave them so 
much amusement; but, instead of answering, the 
Japanese Ministers said: 

“We will open the port in question, my lord, if 
France in her turn will open a certain port to us.” 

“What port is that?” asked the Frenchman. 

“The port of Liverpool.” 

“But, your excellencies” (laughing), “Liverpool 
is not a French port, but an English one.” 

“Yes,” answered the Japanese. “And the port 
you named is not in Japan, but in Korea.” 

The French Ambassador was compelled to ad- 
mit that the joke was against him.—Tid Bits. 
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RIP VAN WINKLE. 


Rip Van Winkle returned from his long sleep 
ne fresh as a daisy, and made his way to 
the village barber shop, not only because he need- 
ed a hair cut and shave, but also because he 
wished to catch up on the news. 

“Let’s see,” said he to the barber, after he was 
safely tucked in the chair, “I’ve been asleep twenty 
years, haven’t I?” 

“Yep,” replied the tonsorialist. 

“Have I missed much?” 

“Nope; we bin standin’ pat.” 

“Has Congress done anything yet?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Jerome done anything?” 

“Nope.” 

“Platt resigned ?” 

“Nope.” 

“Panama Canal built?” 

“Nope.” 

“Bryan been elected?” 

“Nope.” 

“Carnegie poor?” 

“Nope.” 

“Well, say,” said Rip, rising up in the chair, 
“never mind shaving the other side of my face. 
I’m going back to sleep again.”—Success. 





LONG-SUFFERING BILL. 


A correspondent sends the following to a re- 
mote rural organ of the people: 

“Our esteemed fellow-citizen, Mr. William B. 
Puckleton, has had several new ‘No Trespassing’ 
signs erected on his place. We have had the 
pleasure of perusing the one facing the Hedge- 
ville Pike. It reads: 


NOTIS. 


Trespasers will be persekuted to the full exten 
of 2 mean mungerl dogs wich ain’t never ben 
overly soshibul with strangers an 1 dubbel barl 
shotgun wich ain’t loaded with no sofy pillers 
dam if I aint getin tired of this helrasin on my 
property. Yurs respecful 

BILL PUCKLETON. 


“We haven’t as yet seen the other signs, but 
Bill says that ‘altho they mayn’t be spelled an’ 
worded stric’ly similar to each other, their meanin’ 
is about the same an’ ain’t likely to be mistook.’” 
—Lippincott’s. 


——_— 


TOLD OF EVANS. 


A story has recently been told in the fleet of 
an incident which happened when Evans was in 
command of the Indiana, says Harper’s Weekly. 
An old-time bluejacket was at the mast before 
Capt. Evans, charged with getting food out of a 
mess chest outside of meal hours. This getting 
food for night watches is a common and strong 
desire on the part of most men aboard ship. 

Capt. Evans asked the man what he had to say, 
and the man, sizing up the delicate situation, said: 

“Captain, I didn’t take no food outer that chest. 
Why, captain, there weren’t no food in that chest! 
I looked in that chest, and, captain, I met a cock- 
roach coming out of that chest with tears in his 
eyes.” 


IT WAS A HOT 
DAY. 


A very stout old 
lady, bustling 
through the park on 
a sweltering hot 
day, became aware 
that she was being 
closely followed by a 
rough-looking 
tramp. 

“What do you 
mean by following 
me in this manner? “4% 
she indignantly de- 
manded, The tramp 
slunk back a little. 
But when the stout 
lady resumed her 
on again 7 Little Ethel. . “Mother, 
up his position di- come quic urse tol 
rectly behind her. a, A RH, 

“See here,” she it again.”—Success. 
exclaimed, wheeling 
angrily, “if you 
don’t go away at once I shall call a policeman!” 
; bag unfortunate man looked up at her appeal- 
ingly. 

“For heaven’s sake, kind lady, have mercy an’ 
don’t call a policeman; ye’re the only shady spot 
in the whole park.” 





—Everybody’s. 





THE DESERVING POOR. 


CLoseF1ist—No, sir; I respond only to the ap- 
peals of the deserving poor. 

OreNHAND—Who are the deserving poor? 

C.LoseFIst—T hose who never ask for assistance. 
—Exchange. 






































Boots (who has overslept). “Will ye plase to get up, 
Sorr. It’s an hour later than it was this toime yester- 
day mornin’, Sorr.—Punch. 
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WANTED: AN UMBRELLA WITH GUTTER AND 
SPOUT ATTACHED.—Punch. 


A DIPLOMATIC INTERCHANGE. 
FROM JIMMY BRINK TO ED POTTS. 


Deer sur: I hurd you cawled amy Robbins 
pidgentode witch is no gentulman. She beein one 
of my best frends i take this meens of cawlen 
you a lire witch oughto make you want to fite 
and if so you can be ackomedated back of henry 
Blakes barn enny nite at five oclock to the bittur 
end or one of us hollers enuf. Amy robbins is 
not pidgentode for witch you owe hur an appol- 
logy otherwise blud will flow betwene us an no 
quorter and a promt ansur is requested. 


FROM JIMMY BRINK TO BILLY BROWN. 


Deer bill: ed Potts a new boy hear cawled amy 
Robbins pidgentode for witch 1 dared him to fite 
back of henry Blakes barn at five oclock enny 
nite or appollogize. I wish you wood be there to 
hoald my cote and see that nobuddy interfears 
in it. i can lick him sure. i wood be glad to 
fite for amy Robbins ennytime. 


FROM JIMMY BRINK TO AMY ROBBINS, 


My dear Mis Robbins: For cawlen you pidgen- 
tode i have dared ed Potts to fite back of henry 
Blakes barn enny nite at fiv oclock. I did not ast 
your permishun but in vu of the grate insullt 
thare was nuthen els to do. I know i can lick 
him but if he shood get the best hollt remembur 
i was glad to fite fore you and i think of you 
deerly even if it shood be fatul. Wott kind of an 
appollogy wood you be willen to except rather 
than have me fite. pleeze ansur promt as the 
fit is appt to take place enny day now til deth or 
surrendur. 


FROM BILL BROWN TO JIMMY BRINK. 


Dear Jimmy: he is a tuff nutt but I wil be 
thare. i hear he has taken boxen lessuns and 
ware he cum frum he is knone as yung corbut 
the boy wildcat. ure onley chanst is to get him 
bi the hare and berry his fact in the durt and 
maybe i can get an excust to jump in and help. 
him beein an owtsider is appt to be agenst him 


with the boys. If he shood hurt you very bad 
1 will have sum beafstake along for your eyes but 
i hoap not. You bettur praktus boxen between 
now and then. I will bring a spunge along to 
wipe the blud off and sum vinygur for you to smel 
if you get grogy. 

FROM AMY ROBBINS TO JIMMY BRINK. 

Deer deer Jimmy: pleese pleese doant fite with 
him abowt me. If he duz not want to appol- 
logize we will nevur speke to him agen. If enny- 
thing shood happen to you i wood nevur forgive 
miself and i wood feal like a murdress. besides i 
was looken jusst now and i am pidgentode—just 
a littul bit—but ware luv is wott is pidgentode. 


FROM ED POTTS TO JIMMY BRINK. 


Dear sur: i neavur sedd she was pidgentode but 
nocknede and if you are so ankshus to fite abowt 
it i will be back of enny barn you say enny nit* 
in the weak except sunde afternoon. It will be 
tuffantumbul from start to finnish witch is my 
choice. You bettur bring a couple of dockters 
along to bring you too for you will need a gooil 
deel uv ficksen wenn i gett throo with you. Ware 
i cum frum i am knone as yung corbet the boy 
wildcat and i wood sooner fite than ete ennytime. 


FROM JIMMY BRINK TO ED POTTS. 


Sur: after heerin frum mis robbins we have de- 
sided to except your appollogy. i am knone hear 
as boy jeffreys the turrible kidd and very probly 
you wood neaver live to tel the tail. amy robbins 
has probly saived your life—James W. Fo.ey in 
Success. 


THE COFFEE WAS COLD. 


The peach crop is frosted and ruined, I see. 
It’s dead as a mackerel ever could be— 
Ah, well, it’s no more than we ought to expect; 
The world as a whole is teetotally wrecked; 
The weather’s gone wrong, and the market is bad, 
And I can’t hear a song that is other than sad, 
And misfortune comes on without whisper of 
warning— 
And the coffee was cold at my breakfast this 
morning. 
—Chicago Post. 


__——. 


CONSOLING THE POOR WIDOW. 


Canpip Frienp—As your husband died intes- 
tate, you will, of course, get a third.” 

Merry Wipow—Oh, I hope to get a fourth. He 
was my third, you know.—Exchange. 


THE LAND OF THE FREE. 


“There’s eight nations represinted in this ward 
of ours,” said Mr. Halloran to his wife on his re- 
turn from a political meeting. He began to count 
them off on his fingers. 

“There’s Irish, Frinch, Eyetalians, Poles, Ger- 
mans, Roossians, Greeks an’—” 

Mr. Halloran stopped, and began again: 

“There’s Irish, Frinch, ection, Poles, Ger- 
mans, Roossians, Greeks an’—ain’t it queer I dis- 
remimber the other wan?  There’s Irish, 
Frinch—” 

' “Maybe ’twas Americans,” suggested Mrs. Hal- 
oran. 

“Sure, that’s it,” said her husband. 
think.”—Youth’s Companion. 


*T couldn’t 
























SUCH A DIFFERENCE. 


Many funerals had occurred in the little town 
where Mildred lives—a fact which evidently had 
made an impression upon the child. Mrs. Hendee 
reproved her small daughter for some act of dis- 
obedience, saying: 

“Mildred, I should think you would be ashamed 
to be so naughty. Bess is not so.” 

“I don’t see how you can expect me to be as 
good as Bess,” was the child’s prompt retort. 
“Her father is a minister and mine is only a pall- 
bearer.”—Sis Hopkins. 





UPHOLDING AUTHORITY. 


It was a score of years ago that W. J. Conners, 
now chairman of the New York Democratic State 
Committee, secured his first great freight-hand- 
ling contract, and when the work was ready to 
start he appeared on the Ohio Street dock at Buf- 
falo and called a thousand burly “dock-wollopers” 
to order. 

“Now,” roared Connors, “yez are to worruk for 
me, and I want ivery man here to understand 
what’s what. I kin lick anny man in the gang.” 

Nine hundred and ninety-nine swallowed the 
insult, but one huge, double-fisted warrior moved 
uneasily, and stepping from the line he said: “You 
can’t lick me, Jim Conners.” 

“T can’t, can’t 1?” bellowed “Fingy.” 

“No, ye can’t,” was the response. 

“Oh, well; thin go to the office and git your 
money,” said “Fingy.” “I'll have no man in me 
gang that I can’t fick.” —Success, 
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INFLATED NAVIES 
What would happen if they lost their wind and could blow no more?—Wahre Jacob. 


NON SEQUITUR. 


Tommy, very sleepy, was saying his prayers. 
“Now I lay me down to sleep,” he began. “I 
pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 

“Tf,” his mother prompted. 

“If he hollers let him go; eeny, meeny, miny, 
mo !”—Harper’s Weekly. 





UNCOOKED. 


The little child of the tenements was enjoying 
her first visit to the country and was enthusiastic 
in her admiration of the farmyard. 

“Just look at the chickings!” she exclaimed in 
ecstacy. “They’re all running around raw!”— 
Exchange. 


IN DIPLOMATIC CIRCLES. 


At a dinner given by the prime minister of a 
little kingdom on the Balkan Peninsula, a dis- 
tinguished diplomat complained to his host that 
the minister of justice, who had been sitting on 
his left, had stolen his watch. 

“Ah, he shouldn’t have done that,” said the 
prime minister, in tones of annoyance. “I will 
get it back for you.” 

Sure enough, toward the end of the evening 
the watch was returned to its owner. 

“And what did he say?” asked the diplomat. 

“Sh-h,” cautioned the host, glancing anxiously 
about him. “He doesn’t know that T heve got it 
back.”—Everybody’s. 
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AT LAST I HAVE DISCOVERED THE SECRET OF 
AERIAL NAVIGATION.—San Francisco Bulletin, 


A FAST RECORD. 


At a recent political convention held in Illinois 
the importance of nominating a popular man for 
a certain close district was thoroly recognized. 
A speaker had just nominated a personal friend 
for the position, and in an elaborate eulogy had 
presented in glowing terms his manifold merits, 
especially emphasizing his great services on the 
field of battle as well as in the pursuits of peace. 

After he had finished a voice was heard in the 
rear of the room. “What we want is the man that 
will run the best.” 

In an instant the orator was again on his feet. 

“If you think,” he yelled, “that this convention 
can find anybody that can run better than the gen- 
tleman I have nominated, I point once more to 
his well-known war record.”—Lippincott’s. 


IN DESPERATE STRAITS. 


A wild-looking man rushed into a dentist’s of- 
fice, nearly upsetting the butler at the door. 

“Do you give gas here?” asked the newcomer. 

“We do,” replied the dentist. 

“Does it put a fellow to sleep?” 

“Tt does.” 

“Sound asleep, so you can’t wake him up?” 

“Ves ” 


“You could break his jaw or black his eye and 
he wouldn’t feel it?” 

“He would know nothing about it.” 

“How long does he sleep?” 

“About a minute, or probably a little less.” 

“I expect that’s long enough. Got it all ready 
for a fellow to take?” 

“Yes; take a seat in this chair and show me 
your tooth.” 

“Tooth nothing!” said the excited caller, be- 
ginning rapidly to remove his coat and vest. “ 
want you to pull a porous plaster off my back.”— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


LITERATURE 


COULDN’T FOOL HIM. 


At a dinner recently, William J. Bryan was 
joking about his repeated attempts to be elected 
President, altho Mr. Bryan considers them no 
joke, at that. 

“After a time,” he said, “I shall be in the posi- 
tion of the man, somewhat worse for wear, who 
came into a dance in Texas. The floor manager 
saw him and led him out. He came back. . Then 
the floor manager pushed him out. He came 
back. Finally, the floor manager kicked him out, 
and he rolled down a flight of stairs. At the bot- 
tom of the stairs he considered the matter. ‘I 
know what it means,’ he said. ‘They can’t fool 
me. Those people in there do not want me to 
attend that dance.’ ”—Saturday Evening Post. 


“IN DE NATCHAL WAY.” 


A rich Northerner walking about in a Southern 
negro settlement, came upon a house around which 
several children were playing. Seeing that the 
family was destitute, he called the oldest negro 
boy and gave him a dollar, telling him to spend it 
for a Christmas turkey. As soon as the generous 
man had gone, the negro woman called her boy 
to her and said, “Thomas, yo’ gimme dat dollah 
and go git dat turkey in the natchal way.”—Suc- 
cess. 

THE GOOD INTENT. 

Charles M. Alexander, the evangelist, whose 
association with Doctor Torrey has made him 
known throughout the United States and the 
British Empire, is a man of humor and has, of 
course, frequently had opportunity to observe 
those pitfalls of diction into which the excite- 
ment of exhortation frequently plunges an en- 
thusiast. 

“In New York last winter,” he says, “I hap- 
pened. to be on the platform when a very earnest 
and zealous pastor was trying his best to awaken 
some enthusiasm in his habitually torpid con- 
gregation. He told his hearers how lethargic 
they were; how their religious sense was dying 
out, and how, if they would save their souls, 
they must not let it die. At last, insisting upon 
this almost to the point of hysteria, he fairly 
shouted: 

“‘Brethren, if you have one single spark of 
grace remaining, water it—water it!’”—Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


WHAT HAPPENED LATER. 


A young mother had been overheard by her 
six-year-old son criticizing a neighbor in rather 
plain terms. Within a few days the subject of 
discussion was making a formal call and for a 
long time was regarded by the small boy with a 
very unusual interest. 

After several minutes of evident unrest, he be- 
gan a solemn walk around the visitor’s chair, 
studying her from every point of view with 
questioning concern. His actions became so 
marked -that the mother felt obliged to interpose. 

“Son,” said she, “what are you doing? I think 
you are a very rude little boy!” 

“But mama,” he replied with an air of injured 
innocence, “you said she was two-faced, and I 
can only find one.”—The Circle. 

















“THE BEGINNING OF COMMERCE IS CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT ” 


So says Judge Peter S. Grosscup, writing the decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals which reverses Judge 
Landis and grants a new trial in the celebrated case against the Standard Oil Company. ‘The foundation of con- 
stitutional government,” he adds, “is the faith that every guarantee of our institutions, no matter what the provo 
cation, will be sacredly observed.” Judge Grosscup thinks, and the other two judges agree, that the size of the 
fine—over $29,000,000o—was an abuse of Tocretien on the part of Judge Landis. 
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